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INTRODUCTION. 



Thirty years have passed away since Mr. Lubbock's ' Fauna 
of Norfolk* appeared, and if at that time it behoved "the 
guarded ornithologist often rather to speak as laudator temporis 
acti than with reference to the present time when he enu- 
merated the birds of Norfolk," how much more is this the case 
now ! The changes during the past thirty years have indeed 
been great, perhaps greater than during any like period in the 
history of our Island. Railways, steam draining mills, and 
improved cultivation have changed the quaking bogs, where 
once the Gull placed her procreant cradle, into green pastures 
where herds feed in safety ; the " wavy swell of the soughing 
reeds " has given place to the bending ears of golden corn ; 
and the boom of the Bittern, the scream of the Godwit, and 
the graceful flight of the glancing Tern, are sounds and sights 
altogether of the past. 

" Since I first began to sport, about 1816," writes Mr. Lubbock 
in a note made in 1847, "a marvellous alteration has taken 
place in Norfolk, particularly in the marshy parts. When first 
I remember our fens they were full of Terns, Ruffs, and Red- 
legs, and yet the old fen-men declared there was not a tenth 
part of what they remembered when boys. Now, these very 
parts which were the best, have yielded to the steam engine, 
and are totally drained — the marshes below Buckenham, which 
being taken care of were a strong-hold for species when other 
resorts failed, are now as dry as a bowling green, and oats are 
grown where seven or eight years back one hundred and twenty- 
three Snipes were killed in one day by the same gun. The 
Claxton marshes, which formerly were almost too wet, are now 
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as dry as Arabia." Not long since Mr. Rising pointed out to 
the writer at Horsey a dry pasture which, in his father's time, 
was a swamp whereon many thousands of Black-headed Gulls 
nested every summer; the marshes at that time swarming with 
Bitterns, Grebes, Ruffs, and Avocets ; speaking of this same 
Horsey the late C. S. Girdlestone, of Yarmouth, in a letter to 
Selby, written in 1824, (Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists' Society, ii., p. 396) says, it "is a most 
extraordinary place for all sorts of wild birds (though nothing 
so good as it was ten years ago) ; ... it is a most 
desolate place, and duty at Church is performed only once in 
a month, and in winter the place is scarcely approachable." 
Such was the difficulty of getting from place to place in winter, 
tliat when a carriage was used, bundles of coarse herbage had 
to be carried for placing in the wheel ruts, which would other- 
wise have been impassable. Now all is changed, and a good 
road leads over the marshes quite up to Mr. Rising's house. 

At page 129, Mr. Lubbock gives a graphic picture of the life 
of a " broad "-man and his round of occupations ; there are men 
who even now continue to lead an almost similar life, and great 
is their attachment to the freedom and excitement of such an 
occupation. The family of Hewitt, originally from Barton, is 
celebrated for its knowledge of " broad "-craft. Robert Hewitt, 
of Hickling, was the man who captured the Jack Snipe in July, 
1825, and his brother William, for many years marsh-man at 
Hoveton, died on the nth of September last, in his 78th year. 
On the 13th May last (1878), I went with him, then a hale old 
man of 77 years of age, to take the last batch of Gulls' eggs 
for the season; he was accompanied by his son, a power- 
ful young fellow, who brought forcibly to my mind the dangers 
of ** Camping " (see p. 130) when such men were the " campers." 
On a recent excursion to another Broad, I was consigned by my 
friend to the care of his " amphibious man," who as he told me 
"might almost be said to have been born in a duck boat, 
cradled there, and to have lived there ever since, the boat 
having originally been stationed on one Broad, and now float- 
ing on the next.'* These men are intelligent and observant, 
full of information about birds and fishes^ and many a pleasant 
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hour may be spent chatting with them about the past and 
present inhabitants of their marshes and broads. 

But there is another cause which, in addition to agricultural 
improvements, has contributed, and that in a large degree, to 
the extinction or banishment of many birds formerly so com- 
mon. I allude to the great improvements in guns and boats : 
here is a description of the gun in olden times. 

" The fowler's apparatus," says Mr. I^ubbock, " was often 
most singular, the gun was indeed a ' family piece,' having been 
in his grandfather's possession. And these treasures used, like 
Tizona and Colada, the trenchant blades of Ruy Diaz, to have 
a positive nom de caresse bestowed upon them. The gun of an 
ancient fowler, Thomas, upon Breydon water, was known far 
and near as *01d Peggy.' A celebrated destroyer of ducks 
being rebuked for carrying a gun about with no guard to the 
trigger, and advised for safety sake to repair it, said she had 
been so for years, and he thought to have her mended would 
* change her luck.' " 

So much for the gun ; let us see what sort of boat carried 
him to the attack. "Twenty years ago [this was probably 
written about the year 1843] all the wild-fowl shooters upon 
Breydon relied upon two inventions in the boat way, one 
long, fiat-bottomed, upright sided and very narrow, in which 
by care and caution a man might just avoid an upset when 
the water was perfectly smooth; the other Dutch-fashioned, 
Broad-made, very much resembling in build and working the 
Goede Vrouw, in which Knickerbocker tells us the first Low 
Dutch colonists rolled forth to take possession of the shores 
of America. To be sure the craft was extremely safe, a 
twelve-stone man might stand upon the gunnel, and wind 
and tide in his favour a good rower could accomplish three 
miles per hour, but the rolling in sculling up to fowl was 
awful — whilst high in the prow, perched on a transverse 
beam, was the swivel gun, its muzzle elevated in the air like 
the great telescope at Slough going on a voyage of dis- 
covery. The boat creaked and waddled, the sculler sculled, 
patiently lying at the bottom of his tub, every wave washing 
into it as though believing it a natural receptacle for water. 
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Yet such was the abundance of fowl in those days of plenty, that 
heavier shots were made by the very few who possessed swivel 
guns, than ever occur to the shooter of the present day, however 
well equipped with material. An old man named Thomas, 
who for many years, with a mighty piece which he called ' Old 
Peggy,' had the run of Breydon, has killed eighty- three fowl at 
a shot."* No wonder that with such rude engines, and so few 
even of those, the fowl remained undiminished ; but a great 
fowler arose, one Col. Hawker, to whom Horsey Mere and 
Hickling Broad were familiar waters, and soon by force of his 
example this happy state of things was changed. 

"Reader!" says Mr. Lubbock, "take your situation with 
me on the margin of Hickling water, look at that assemblage of 
dots dancing up and down far in the lake — -seest thou some- 
thing coming from the right, a long line as it were just above 
the water — watch it well — what is it, think you? If ever in 
India, you may suppose it an alligator; if never out of Europe, 
opine that it is a log of wood — See ! it is nearing the pochards, 
the black dots aforesaid, they are heading up together, their 
wings open — the first fowl is off the water. A flash, and hark, 
what a roar ! The scene is changed, two figures half rise from 
the supposed log, a water dog runs forward and slips from the 
deck into the broad, the boat is turned quickly — bang — ^bang 
goes a double barrel at two of the cripples ! 

" Some years ago an ingenious essay endeavoured to prove 
murder to be one erf* the fine arts ; the world is probably not 
half convinced, and still very sceptical on that subject, but I 
defy any one to read the ' Instructions to young Sportsmen ' and 
not to place wild-fowl shooting amongst the beaux arts^ 

I have elsewhere shownt that with the exception of the 

* The Messrs. Paget, speaking of the same man, say, that " one morning on 
awaking in his boat on the flats, he saw not far from him a number of wild- 
fowl sitting in a crowd close together on the ice. From the boat being nearly 
covered with snow, he had escaped their observation, while they were collecting 
in the night. He immediately fired and secured thirty couples of wild-fowl, 
consisting principally of Wigeon and Teal." 

t 'Ornithological Archaeology of Norfolk,' Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists' Society, i., 1870-71, p. 32. 
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Spoonbill SLVxd Cormorant,* the same species found nesting here 
in 167 1 were still residents up to the close of the past century, 
but that during the next fifty years no less than six species 
entirely deserted us in the breeding seasoti, and at least five 
others had virtually disappeared from their old breeding 
grounds, while seven or eight more were rapidly disappearing. 
This was not so much owing to the drainage and inclosure of 
marshes and the improvement in agriculture, for there remained 
suitable breeding grounds in abundance — and the numerous 
decoys tended rather to foster the fowl by the quiet and seclu- 
sion they afforded — ^as to the indiscriminate use of the gun and 
the universal practice of egging. By improved communication 
the London market was opened to the remote wilds of Norfolk, 
and the London market was insatiable. Isaac Harvey, of 
Yarmouth, purchased nearly all the fowl that were brought into 
Yarmouth, and the Messrs. Paget tell us (writing in 1834) that 
he sent to London on an average fifty a week all through the 
season (this did not include those taken in Decoys) ; sometimes 
this number was greatly exceeded, as in one week in 1829, 
when he had brought to him no less than 400 wild-fowl of 
different descriptions, 500 Snipes, and 150 Golden Plovers, all 
of which found ready sale in London. In the summer this 
man also sent to London between 600 and 700 eggs weekly. 
About this time, too, bird-collecting became general, and the 
rare and curious species which resorted to the uncultivated dis- 
tricts of the county to breed, soon acquired a value as ** speci- 
mens " far exceeding that which they would produce for the 
table. Thus, the eggs taken and the birds destroyed, the 
inevitable result was that many species rapidly decreased in 
numbers, and finally became extinct ; others were reduced to 
a few pairs, where before they had swarmed. At the period I 
have been speaking of, in summer the Kite was common ; 
the Moor Buzzard followed the sportsman, boldly claiming a 
share of his spoil ; the Hen and Montagu's Harriers beat over 
the open heaths in search of their prey, and there, with the 



* The Cormorant bred occasionally at Herringfleet (Suffolk) up to the year 
1825, 
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Short-eared Owl, found a nesting place; on the "Breck"* 
district the lordly Bustard roamed, and the Stone Curlew 
abounded; Ducks swarmed wherever suitable country was 
to be found ; on the " Meal " district the Shelduck nested in 
the rabbit burrows ; all round the coast, wherever sand and 
shingle were to be found, the Common and Lesser Terns and 
Ring Dotterel reared their young, whilst off Cley and Wells the 
Oyster-catcher bred in numbers. The Ruff, Avocet, Black- 
tailed God wit, Black Tern, Great- crested Grebe, Redshank, 
and Snipe nested, some in "countless multitudes," in either 
the *' Broad " or ** Fen " districts, some in both, and the Bittern 
boomed in every fen. 

Rapidly, under the influences which I have just enumerated, 
all these, and many other species, diminished in numbers till 
some were lost, and of others only a remnant survived. But a 
reaction seems to have taken place of late years, the owners 
of the soil have extended their protection to some, to others 
the more general preservation of game has insured security from 
molestation, and the passing of the various Bird Preservation 
Acts, (imperfect it is true, and feebly enforced), together with 
the gun tax, have greatly assisted in the gradual improvement 
which I trust is taking place. From whatever causes, it is 
certain that many birds are on the increase which recently 
appeared on the point of extinction; the Stone Curlew is 
rapidly increasing in numbers, Oyster Catchers are returning 
to their old haunts, Shelducks are once more nesting on the 
Meals, Ducks, Teal, and Garganey are on the increase, and 
the noble Great-crested Grebe not only proudly sits the water 
on almost every Broad of any extent, but on many other pieces 
of water in various parts of the county. Many landed pro- 
prietors do their utmost — ^not so much to bring a return of the 
past, that is almost impossible with regard to the species which 
have died out, — ^but to foster and encourage those which remain. 
Would that the good work were universal ! 

With sincere regret I have to confess that it is from a certain 

• See Stevenson's * Birds of Norfolk,' i., p. vi., Introduction, for a faU 
description of the well-marked and clearly-defined districts here named. 
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class of naturalists, happily I believe few in number, that most 
mischief is now to be feared. The passion for collecting has in 
some few cases grown to such an extent that the ardent love of 
Nature for her own sake, has succumbed to the desire to 
possess a well-filled cabinet, and rare and local birds are 
destroyed wholesale, and their nests robbed in any quantities 
in order, by way of distant exchanges, to attain this object. In- 
dividual specimens or pairs are no longer sufficient for this 
purpose, but whole series of skins, of both sexes and in all 
stages of plumage, are sought after. In days gone by a single 
clutch of eggs of each species, with a few marked varieties, 
were considered all-sufficient, now nothing less than series of 
clutches will do. This may be desirable for a few public 
collections, but for individuals in any number to pursue such a 
course is simply destruction to the rarer species. It can hardly 
be expected that a Breydon gunner will allow a Stork, 
Spoonbill, Stilt Plover, or an Avocet to escape him ; but if he 
had not a market for all the birds he shoots, it would not 
answer his purpose to be on the " flats " in defiance of the law, 
simply with the chance of meeting with one of these rarities, and 
it is not by any means impossible that at least the last-named 
bird, if not invariably killed, would stay and nest in the home 
of its fathers. Such persons should remember that they are 
inducing both the gunners and bird-stuffers to violate highly 
beneficial Acts of Parliament without even the excuse of bene- 
fiting science, but simply that they may be supplied with an 
unlimited number of skins, by exchanging which to enrich their 
private collections. 

I have dwelt thus at length on this section of the ' Fauna 
because I think the chief value of a new edition of an old work 
on such a subject is to show the changes which have taken 
place in frequency and distribution of species, and to offer such 
explanations of the changes indicated, as the writer may con- 
sider probable. 

Of the Mammalia very little can be said. The larger species, 
which are not considered useful to man, or have not been pro- 
tected for sporting purposes, have with one single exception long 
since disappeared. This exception is the Otter, which in the 
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native fastnesses of the marshes and reed " ronds " which fringe 
the Broads, still continues plentiful and is likely to remain so. 
The Bats have not yet received the attention they deserve, and 
would I doubt not repay closer study by the addition to our local 
Fauna of more than one species not at present recorded as 
occurring in this county. The greatest additions to the Mam- 
malia have been made in the Cetacea, a class which of late 
years has attracted much attention on the part of the leading 
zoologists of Europe.* I would particularly call the attention 
of the reader to a paper published in the Transactions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists* Society, ii., p. 279, on the 
' Extinct Mammalia of Norfolk,' contributed by Mr. Randall 
Johnson. A short list of the Reptiles has been given in the 
Appendix, as it was thought it would add to the interest of the 
work, and the list of Fishes is extended to the rarer species 
which have been procured on the Norfolk coast. Chapters on 
the Lepidoptera and Botany of the county, as well as some 
interesting remarks on Hawking in Norfolk will also be found 
in the Appendix, for which I am indebted to the authorities there 
named. 

With regard to the peculiar scenery of the district of the 
"Broads," space will not admit of my enlarging upon what has 
already been so well said by Mr. Lubbock in the present volume, 
and by Mr. Stevenson in the introduction to his * Birds of 
Norfolk,' (i., p. xvi. et seq^ That it does possess great beauty 
and variety, and that of a class peculiarly its own, everybody 
acquainted with its wooded slopes, winding rivers, trackless 
reed-beds, and fine expanses of open water, must admit ; but let 
the reader drift quietly through Heigham Sound on a glorious 
night in the early autumn, the dying breeze just stirring the 
sails of his yacht and raising the slightest possible ripple on the 

• On the night of January 29th, (since the above was in type) a dead female 
Pilot Whale ( Globicephalus melas) was washed on shore about one mile 
north of Mundesley. The stranding of a dead Cetacean, which has perhaps 
been drifted hither and thither by winds and currents, constitutes in itself a 
very slight title to a place in a local Fauna, but as this species has been found 
as far south as the Mediterranean, it is only reasonable to suppose it occasion- 
ally passes our shores, although it has not actually been obtained alive. The 
list of Norfolk Cetacea with this addition will be increased to ten species 
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surface of the lake, only enough to make more brilliant the 
moonbeam's burnished path along the water and to wake the 
whispering reeds — the stillness broken only by the cry of some 
startled water-bird, or the splash of a monster fish as it darts 
into the reed-beds — and he will behold a scene which no artist 
can depict, and which will haunt his memory for many a day. 
Nor will the sights and sounds on a fine night early in summer 
be easily forgotten — during the day not a wing may have been 
seen, but after sun-down the place is alive with the song of the 
Reed-birds, the air resounds with the bleat of the Snipe, Water- 
hens and Coots are calling in all directions, and many are the 
strange sounds borne on the soft air of evening which reach his 
ear, calling up lively pictures of days gone by, when the 
booming of the Bittern and the harsh cries of the Godwit, 
Reeve, Avocet, arid Tern might have added to the wild har- 
mony of the sounds of evening. 

It only remains for me to express my deep indebtedness to 
those who have so kindly assisted me in a task, which but for 
their encouragement and readily-proffered aid I should certainly 
never have undertaken. Lubbock's 'Fauna' has for many 
years by me, and I doubt not by many another, been regarded 
almost as a sacred book, so happy is its style, so truthful and so 
perfect the picture that it draws of a district, deeply inter- 
esting to those who know it well ; it seemed therefore almost 
an act of profanity to touch a work so highly esteemed. But 
time has worked many changes since Mr. Lubbock's book first 
saw light, and it was thought by some (by Mrs. Lubbock, the 
widow of the author, among others,) that the * Fauna * having 
long been out of print, it was desirable to withhold no longer a 
new edition of a book which had afforded so much pleasure 
and instruction to those who were fortunate enough to possess 
it. Mrs. Lubbock therefore entrusted to my care a large 
number of MS. notes, an interleaved copy of Bewick, 
also the Author's interleaved copy of his own book; from 
these I have added much new matter in the Author's own 
words, and by means of foot-notes, and introduced passages of 
my own, printed in smaller type, have endeavoured to bring 
the information down to the present time. Some of these 
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MSS. of Mr. Lubbock's are mere fragments, others are very 
full notes of many pages on the birds of Norfolk, but from 
which portions (often apparently the most interesting) have 
frequently been cut ; others again are lectures delivered at the 
Museum, or rough drafts intended for future use. I am there- 
fore unable in all cases to indicate the precise source from 
which I obtained the original passages introduced into the new 
edition, but it has invariably been from one of those mentioned. 
In reading these MS. notes, one sees how great an injustice 
Mr. Lubbock did himself in striving after brevity ; they often 
form most charming word-pictures, the substance of which 
appears in the book but reduced to a few lines — some of these 
I have quoted at length, and have only been de terred through 
fear of repetition from introducing others. I have also, whilst 
still giving the greatest prominence to the "District of the 
Broads," endeavoured to make the work more comprehensive 
in its scope. 

To Mr. Henry Stevenson, the author of the 'Birds of 
Norfolk,' (a history of which the county may well be proud,) my 
sincere thanks are due for his kind assistance largely rendered 
in various ways, not the least of which was the revision of these 
sheets as they passed through the press ; also for permission to 
reproduce from the pages of the ' Transactions * of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists' Society the excellent Memoir of the 
Author prefixed to this edition of his book. The interesting 
chapter on ' Hawking in Norfolk,' which will be found in the 
Appendix, was kindly written for me by Professor Newton, 
who, from the fact of Elveden Hall, near Thetford, having 
been his home in early life, together with his close intimacy with 
the late Ed. Clough Newcome, enjoyed peculiar advantages 
for becoming acquainted with the circumstances under which 
this ancient sport declined and finally ceased to be followed in 
Norfolk. I also desire to express my deep obligation to that 
gentleman for the advice and assistance which, notwithstanding 
the many calls upon his time, he is always so ready to accord 
to those who seek his aid. To Mr. J. H. Gurney and his 
son, Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., my best thanks are also due ; 
the frequency with which their names occur in the notes will 
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only imperfectly indicate my indebtedness to them. The 
Rev. T. J. Blofeld, of Hoveton, has kindly given me much 
information with reference to the birds of his neighbourhood, 
and has placed at my service his notes extending over a con- 
siderable period. Mr. R. Rising, of Horsey, Mr. Frank 
Norgate, of Sparhara, the Rev. Dr. Goodacre — an old friend of 
the late Mr. Lubbock's, Dr. Lowe, of Lynn, Mr. C. G. Barrett, 
Mr. H. D. Geldart, and Mr. R. J. W. Purdy, of Aylsham, have 
also furnished me with much information. Mr. Thos. Barron 
Brightwell has very kindly lent me the original plates etched 
by the late Miss Brightwell for the first edition of this work. 

The text of the book is reprinted verbatim, and where ad- 
ditions are introduced in the same type, distinguished by being 
enclosed in square brackets thus [ ], they are in Mr. Lubbock's 
own words; for the introduced passages in smaller type 
initialed T. S., and for the notes also initialed, the Editor alone 
is responsible. The district known as Lothingland, although 
in Suffolk, fairly comes within the natural boundary of the 
county of Norfolk, and has here been so treated, the division 
adopted between the two counties running from the river 
Waveney at Burgh, through Oulton Broad to the sea at 
Lowestoft. Some of the information contained in the Appendix 
(Reptiles, Sea Fishes, Lepidoptera, and Botany,) although not 
comprehended in the original design of the book, will, I hope, 
render it more generally interesting, and I think needs no 
apology for its introduction. 

In the accompanying map, which has been made to embrace 

the whole county, not only the Rivers, Broads, and principal 

pieces of water are shown, but also the sites of Decoys, 

Heronries, and other places of interest to the Zoologist. It 

has been prepared expressly for this edition of the ' Fauna * 

with the view of illustrating the natural history of the county, 

and I have to thank Messrs. Jarrold and Sons for the trouble 

they have taken in assisting, not only in this instance, but in 

every way, to make the new edition of the * Fauna of Norfolk * 

as worthy of its Author as lay in our power. 

T. S. 
Norwich^ 

January y 1879 
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Many authors have acquired an established reputation not 
merely by the excellence but by the multiplicity of their published 
works, whilst others have attained a not less imperishable fame 
by one effort of genius — a single contribution to some particu- 
lar class of literature, with which, for all time, they are per- 
sonally identified ; and in this sense it would be as impossible 
to disconnect the name of Gilbert White from the ' Natural 
History of Selborne,* as that of Richard Lubbock from the 
* Fauna of Norfolk.' 

The subject of this memoir, born in 1798, was the eldest and 
last survivor of the eight children of Richard Lubbock, M.D., 
an eminent physician in Norwich, and shortly after his father's 
death, in 1808, he was sent, under the advice of Dr. Parr — 
who had resigned the mastership of the Norwich Grammar 
School some few years before — to a school at Chiswick, where 
Dr. Home was then head-master. Intended for the Church, 
his education was continued under a private tutor before enter- 
ing upon a University career, and having passed through the 
usual course as a graduate of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, he 
took his B.A. degree in 1824, and that of M.A. in the following 
year, when he was also ordained. 

His taste for natural history appears to have been very early 
developed, and as a lad he was always welcomed by his uncle, 
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the late Mr. J. Postle, of Colney Hall, who, was accustomed to 
say, whenever Lubbock walked over, gun and rod in hand, 
from his mother's residence at Norwich, " Now the larder will 
be well filled." Mr. Postle also possessed a good collection of 
stuffed birds and other objects of natural history which had an 
attraction for the young ornithologist, and to which no doubt 
he contributed from time to time — the river and low-lying 
meadows at Colney being noted in those days for snipe and 
wildfowl — and the stream itself was formerly known as ' the 
Swan River,' from the frequent appearance there of wild swans 
in hard winters. 

Soon after ordination Mr. Lubbock obtained a curacy at 
Downham, on the western side of the county, which afforded 
opportunities for studying the fauna of the * Fen district,' at a 
time when its main features had been but little altered by 
drainage and cultivation; and the shores of the Wash, some 
twelve miles north of Downham, gave facilities, as well, for 
acquiring a knowledge of the habits of the numerous shore- 
birds which then, resident as well as migratory, frequented the 
sandy flats and mussel- scalps of that portion of the coast. 
Three other curacies held by him, after leaving Downham, 
were all situated within a few miles of Norwich, and, in point 
of locality, were equallv fortunate as regarded his tastes and 
out-door pursuits. Whether by accident, therefore, or choice, 
the villages of Hellington, Rockland, and Bramerton, became 
successively the scenes of his clerical duties, it is evident that, 
under all circumstances, his "lines had fallen in pleasant 
places." At Rockland and Bramerton especially, the close 
vicinity of the two chief broads on the Yare commenced that 
intimate acquaintance with the feathered denizens of our broads 
and marshes, which forms by far the most important feature in 
the ornithological portion of his work. His experience, how- 
ever, as a naturalist and sportsman was by no means confined 
to his own county, as from notes in his interleaved copy of 
Bewick's 'British Birds,' as well as in the 'Fauna,' we have 
evidence, between the years 1823 and 1837, of holidays spent 
in shooting and fishing, in Wales and the Highlands of 
Scotland, with occasional excursions on the continent, in 
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France, Normandy, Switzerland, and Northern Italy.* Simul- 
taneously with his obtaining the curacy at Bramerton, in 1835, 
Mr. Lubbock married a daughter of the late William Unthank, 
Esq., of Heigham, and continued to reside there, in a pretty 
cottage overlooking the river, then the property of Captain 
Alexander, until, in 1837, he was presented to the rectory of 
Eccles, near Attleborough, by his brother in-law, Sir Thomas 
B. Beevor, Bart., whose friendship he had made when fellow 
students under the same private tutor. Indeed it was by no 
means in the matter of residence only that he was fortunate in 
his earlier days, but also in that friendly intercourse with con- 
genial spirits, which opened up for him a wide field of observa- 
tion in other parts of the county, and accounts for his familiarity 
with almost every Broad on the Bure and its tributaries, the 
** mud-flats" of Breydon, and the Decoys, then plentiful 
enough on the coast and inland waters in the neighbourhood of 
Yarmouth. Thus, even when located at a distance from his 
former haunts, either by invitation or by hiring the right of 
fishing and shooting for a season over some broad and its sur- 
roundings, his leisure was devoted to his favourite pursuits, and 
his acquaintance kept up with that wild district. With the 
fenmen of those days — a race, at least as Lubbock knew them, 
fast becoming extinct, under the same influences as have 
changed the physical condition of the soil and rendered the 
fowler's art of little efiect-— he was always popular, being kind 
and generous in disposition, and there were few birds of any 
rarity that fell to their guns but came in some way under his 
personal inspection. Nor was he less considerate to his con- 

* Since the above was written, I have had the pleasure of reading a 
MS. Journal by Mr. Lubbock, of his tour in 1830 — 31, through part of 
France, Switzerland, and Italy — including a description of Rome in the 
Carnival week — which, had it been published at the time, would have 
found many readers. The route is a hacknied one now, and photography 
has, of late years, made even untravelled folks familiar with every locality 
and object of interest ; but Lubbock's notes are marked throughout with 
that intelligent criticism which evinces not only a cultivated taste for art, 
but the mental resources of the scholar ; and not unfrequently the quaintest 
touches of humour are developed in his remarks on individual eccentricity, 
or on **ye manners and customs of ye natives." 
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stant attendants and favourites of the canine race, for whom, 
with broadmen and keepers, he always advocated the system 
of training by kindness and encouragement, with firmness, 
rather than the whip. He was a successful fisherman owing to 
his intimate acquaintance with the habits of the fish of our 
broads and rivers, and a good shot in days when the sportsman 
found his game and killed it afterwards, and did not merely, in 
the modern sense of the term, go out to shoot! Of other 
traits of character, such as have come to my knowledge, 
though necessarily resting on the 'hearsay* of others, have 
redounded greatly to his credit for pluck and endurance ; and 
whilst the boys of Dr. Home's school acquired, in his day, the 
sobriquet of the 'Chiswick bulldogs,' at a time when boys 
fought their way up in school in other than a mere literary 
sense, his prowess in this respect was ever directed to the 
championship of the weak against the strong. 

His personal appreciation of, and sense of indebtedness to 
early friendships — and to those commencing still later in life — 
is pleasantly shown in his writings, the names of certain 

* 

naturalists and sportsmen occurring repeatedly in the " Fauna," 
as authorities; prominent amongst them being the late 
Mr. C. S. Girdlestone,* of Yarmouth; the Bakers, of Rollesby ; 
and Mr. John Kerrison, of Ranworth, the latter, so highly 
spoken of in the preface to his work, for his practical acquaint- 
ance with the management of a Decoy. Of Mr. Girdlestone's 
abilities as an observant naturalist, he evidently entertained a 
very high opinion, and amongst the MSS. notes, before referred 
to, is one in which he alludes to a week's cruise on the Bure in 
his friend Girdlestone's boat, as " a period I shall always look 
back upon with pleasure." It was just such a reminiscence of 
past days that no doubt inspired the following passage in his 
* Fauna : ' — 



* Mr. Girdlestone was a friend and correspondent of Selby, as well as 
of the celebrated Colonel Hawker, on sporting and natural history topics. 
See "Transactions Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society" for 1877-78, 
Vol II., p. 389. Mr. Girdlestone died at Yarmouth, of heart disease, in 
the autumn of 1831, soon after his return from a tour on the continent 
with Lubbock. 

B 
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** A few years back, nothing was pleasanter than a summer expedition 
for a few days, to some of the larger broads ; the preparing the pleasure 
boat, the providing shooting and fishing apparatus, the voyage and the 
arrival, had all their separate charms ; then when arrived, the foraging for 
the public good ; proud was the lucky wight who returned with perch or 
eels — prouder still he who could boast of flappers or a curlew. Then the 
amusement of cooking — each thinking himself the Ude of the party— and, 
above all, the appetite, completely superseding the French sauce, the 
inventor of which declared, * Avec cela on pouvoit manger son grand p^re.' " 

With the late Mr. Lombe, of Melton, near Norwich, he was 
in frequent communication when that gentleman was forming 
the fine collection of British Birds, which now bears his name 
in the Norwich Museum, and he was naturally much interested 
in 1827, by an announcement from Mr. Lombe, that he had pro- 
cured in the previous winter a new species of Swan, subsequently 
named after Bewick by Mr. Yarrell. Copious extracts were 
made at the time in his note book from YarrelFs paper on this 
same species, published in the Linnean Society's "Transac- 
tions" in 1830, but his correspondence with that distinguished 
naturalist does not appear to have commenced till 1835, 2.I- 
though it is by no means improbable that they had become 
acquainted before that time since Yarrell's visits to Yarmouth 
and its neighbourhood, for snipe shooting in spring and autumn, 
date back, at least, to the year 1829.* Be this as it may, in 
the first edition of his * British Fishes,' published in 1836, 
Yarrell expresses his thanks to Lubbock for a communication 
respecting the White Bream,t with specimens procured in Nor- 
folk, and in the first edition of his * British Birds,* of which the 
first number was issued in 1837, there is evidence, as well as in 
I^ubbock's private notes of the same date, of a friendly inter- 
change of ornithological facts. Amongst other expressions of 
obligation to Mr. Lubbock, Yarrell specially refers in his 
history of the common wild duck (vol. iii., p. 171), to his having 
supplied him with the particulars as to the formation of a 

* See a letter on British Snipes, signed H. V. D., in the second volume 
of Loudon*s "Mag. Nat. Hist.," p. 143, which, as stated in "Thompson's 
Birds of Ireland " (vol, ii., p. 270, note), was written by Yarrell. 

•\ See Yarrell's letters to Lubbock in the Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists' Society, Vol. IT., p. 413. 
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Decoy. This description seems to have been written, specially 
for YarreH's use, at Lubbock's request, by the late Mr. John 
Kerrison of Ranworth, as the part containing it in the first 
edition was published in 1842, and in a foot-note to the second 
edition of the same work, in which the above account is repeated, 
Yarrell alludes to the more elaborate chapter on Decoys in 
Lubbock's 'Fauna' of 1845,* as "the best description of the 
mode of forming a Decoy, and the manner of working it, that I 
am acquainted with," an opinion still more recently endorsed by 
Folkard, in his well-known work on * Ancient and Modem 
Wild Fowling,' in which, after exposing the gross ignorance 
exhibited by many authors of the real working of Decoys, he 
classes Lubbock's description with that of Blome and of 
Pennant, as the only reliable authorities, and describes it also 
as "much fuller than that of any previous writer upon the 
subject." 

Mr. Lubbock, however, was not merely an out-door naturalist, 
but as a good classical scholar, and an extensive reader of 
English and foreign literature bearing upon his favourite study, 
was enabled to turn his personal experience to a thoroughly 
practical purpose in the endeavour to inspire others with the 
same elevating tastes. That the study of natural history as an 
important branch of science, and not the amusement only of a 
leisure hour, seems early to have impressed his mind, is shown by 
his connection with the Norwich Museum, as far back as 1831, 
when, at its seventh annual meeting, he was elected a member 
of the committee, his parochial duties within a few miles of the 
city enabling him then, for the first time, to attend its meetings. 
In 1839 he was also appointed one of the hon. curators of 
vertebrate animals, to assist the salaried curator in the arrange- 
ment and classification of the specimens contributed to that 
department. 

A series of conversaziones inaugurated by the Museum Com- 
mittee in 1835, with a view to popularise that institution, 

* Yarrell's copy of the 'Fauna,* which, at the sale of his library and 
collections in 1856, passed into the hands of Sir Wm. Jardine, is now in 
the possession of the writer of this memoir, and bears the autographs of its 
two former owners. 
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introduced Mr. Lubbock to a Norwich audience as a lecturer, 
and from that time till the year 1845, ^^^ published reports of 
the committee and of the proceedings at the annual meetings 
bear testimony to the important services rendered by him to 
the Museum in that capacity ; sharing the thanks of the sub- 
scribers in this respect with the well-known names of the 
late Professors Sedgwick and Lindley, Rev. J. Crompton, 
Thomas Brightwell, Wm. Stark, and the Rev. Richard Hart, the 
sole survivor. The committee's reports, of course, furnish 
only the titles of the lectures which he thus delivered, from 
time to time, but these appear to have been as follows : — In 
1835, an Introductory paper *0n the advantages of the study 
of Natural History, with observations on the effect of civiliza- 
tion as regards the increase and decrease, etc., of mankind and 
other animals.' In 1836, *0n some observations on the 
Ornithology of Norfolk.' In 1840, * On some of the changes 
which have taken place in the Zoology of Britain since its occu- 
pation by the Romans ; ' and, in the following circular issued to 
the subscribers in November, 1843, two lectures are announced 
to be given by Mr. Lubbock in the ensuing year, *0n the 
vertebrated animals of Norfolk.* 

"The members will learn with much pleasure that a series of lectures, 
having a peculiar local interest from their being dedicated to the illustration 
of the Geology, Flora, Fauna, and Antiquities of Norfolk, will be delivered 
during the ensuing season. The institution will be indebted for these to 
Professor Sedgwick, R. J. Mann, and Thomas Brightwell, Esqs., and the 
Revs. R. Lubbock and R. Hart." 

These were evidently the last which he prepared with the 
laudable object of exciting an interest in the natural history 
collections of the Museum, and, as we gather from the preface 
to his * Fauna,' published in the following year (1845), formed 
the foundation of that work. It is somewhat singular, however, 
that the Museum records make no reference to a lecture pre- 
served amongst his other MSS. on a subject somewhat apart 
from his usual topics, although a vein of natural history runs 
through many of its interesting pages. The subject of this 
paper, for it bears no written title, may be described as obser- 
vations on the conquest of America and the Aboriginal in- 
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habitants, with special reference to the southern portions of the 
New World, Mexico, and the ruined cities of Central America. 
The date at which this lecture was delivered would probably be 
between 1841 and 1843, fro"^ the fact of his alluding, in the 
earlier portion, to Mr. Catlin's "recent work" on North 
America (published in 1841), the exhaustive character of which 
had induced him to confine his remarks to the more southern 
portions of that great continent. The paper is ably written, 
and evinces a very considerable amount of archaeological as 
well as historical research, in a branch of literature which, apart 
from natural history associations, had always attractions for 
him — travel and exploration. 

His connection with the Norwich Museum naturally led to 
an intimacy with other local naturalists, both of the field and 
the closet, including the Presidents of those days. Professor 
Sedgwick, Thomas Brightwell, Dawson Turner, Sir J. P. Boileau, 
Bart., Captain Glasspoole, Rev. W. Kirby, and his valued 
friend and Diocesan, the late Bishop Stanley. The annual 
dinner too of the members, under the chairmanship of the 
President of the year (a good old custom, apparently discon- 
tinued about the same time as the conversaziones and lectures), 
was conducive to an interchange of ideas with men of kindred 
tastes. It was at these reunions he became acquainted with 
the late Mr. J. D. Salmon, whose valuable botanical, and a 
portion of his oological collection were bequeathed to the 
Museum. His fellow worker also, in those days, in the 
Natural History Department, Mr. John Henry Gurney, the 
now permanent President of the institution, receives in his 
preface the warm thanks of the author of the * Fauna,' for con- 
tributions on the subject of Norfolk ornithology. 

From this sketch, then, of a life not otherwise eventful or 
specially noteworthy, except in connection with the * Fauna of 
Norfolk,' it is not difficult to trace the secret of the success of 
that very unpretentious volume, now many years out of print, 
which attained at once, and still retains amongst naturalists, at 
home and abroad, the position of a standard work. There is 
scarcely a writer, since 1845, o" ^^^ ^^^^s of the United King- 
dom that does not quote Lubbock, and in ornithological works 
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comprehending a far wider geographical range, his name as 
surely finds an honoured place in reference to the habits of 
wildfowl and species extinct only in the last half century in 
the marshes of Norfolk. His classical attainments lent that 
charm to his writings which only an acquaintance with ancient 
as well as modern literature can afford, and the happy combina- 
tion, in his case, of the well-read naturalist with the practical 
experience of the sportsman, gave the stamp of truth to his 
graphic descriptions. These, too, indisputable as to their facts, 
will in years to come have an even greater importance : as 
the faithful record of those physical changes and their effects 
on the avi-fauna of our heaths and marshes, which, commencing 
in his earlier days, fulfilled, ere the close of his long life in 
1876, not a few of his prognostications in 1845. 

Of the works of earlier writers on the Fauna of this county, 
few, if any, seem to have escaped his notice, including Sir 
Thomas Browne's notes and the " items " bearing upon natural 
history subjects, in the Northumberland 'Household Book,' 
and the somewhat similar ** Accounts" of the L'Estranges of 
Hunstanton ; but though commencing only with Bewick as his 
chief authority, he seems to have acquired with avidity the 
widely extended information contained in the later publications 
of Selby, Jardine, Eyton, Gould, Yarrell, Hewitson, and others, 
as well as of many continental and contemporary authors. It 
should here be mentioned, inasmuch as the reputation of his 
book, is chiefly founded on its ornithological portion, that his 
'Fauna' includes remarks on the quadrupeds (including ex- 
tinct mammalia) and river fish, as well as the birds of Norfolk, 
and in both the former divisions of his subject Mr. Lubbock 
evinces an amount of practical knowledge and research, which 
has been fully recognised in the recent papers contributed to 
this society by Mr. Southwell and Dr. Lowe. His chapters on 
* river fish and angling ' are full of interest, combining as they 
do his continental and home experience, with rod and line; 
and his remarks upon the importance of preserving the fish of 
our rivers, not merely for sport, but as an important article of 
diet, owing to the increasing cost of other kinds of provisions, 
should have even greater weight now with our local authorities 
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than they had some thirty years, ago — ^before the Yare below 
Norwich had become the main sewer of the city, and an Act of 
Parliament was rendered necessary to prevent the depopulation 
of our broads, dykes, and rivers, by a wholesale system of 
netting ; the bulk of the small fry thus taken serving no higher 
purpose than that of manure. His observations, also, on the 
indifference manifested by the poorer classes in this country to 
many of our river fish, through ignorance of the best means of 
cooking them — in which the Normandy peasants excel — ^are as 
worthy of attention now as in days gone by. 

The importation into our broads of fish, valuable for their 
size and flavour, from continental rivers, was likewise a favourite 
theme with Mr. Lubbock, which he urged with some force in 
one of his Museum lectures, but whilst he speaks of the in- 
crease of trout in some of our streams, and the introduction of 
Salmo fontinalis is an accomplished fact within the last few 
years, still, denuded as our main rivers have been by the un- 
checked depredations of poachers, we can dispense, for some 
years to come, with the acclimatisation of such fishes of prey 
as Silurus gianis, and the pike-perch, to keep down, as he 
terms it, the ''superabundance of our coarser kinds of fish, 
particularly bream." Indeed, his concluding words on this 
subject have been only too prophetic, " the lapse of a few years 
may so change the scene that what is now spoken of may exist 
no longer." 

In the ornithological part of his work, which occupies by far 
the larger portion of the volume, and on which the author's 
fame has been chiefly established, only the rarer species 
amongst the so-called * land birds ' are treated of, but his notes 
on the various Raptorial species, resident or migratory, to be 
met with in Norfolk, are well worth reading, more especially as 
to the harriers, now all but extinct in our marshy districts. His 
warnings as to the senseless persecution of the hawk tribe in 
general for the preservation of game, apply still more forcibly 
at the present day, for he points to the enormous increase of 
ground vermin, in rats and mice, as the nemesis of the whole- 
sale destruction of their natural enemies — owls, kestrels, weasels, 
and stoats. His threnody over the fate of the nobler falcons. 
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was also aroused by his deep interest in all that related to 
hawks and hawking, and, as he happily puts it, the very sight 
of one now-a-days is " like that of the rusty mail or the monu- 
ment of a departed hero, for the memories of the past crowd 
upon the mind when these birds, now proscribed and almost 
annihilated amongst us, were the favountes o( ladies and the 
companions of princes." 

His carefully written chapter * On the remains of falconry in 
Norfolk,' is one of the most interesting in the whole volume, 
and evinces the many sources, both ancient and modem, from 
whence his information was derived ; whilst the time and pains 
devoted to the subject is shown by voluminous extracts amongst 
his MSS. from works as scarce and difficult of access as ' La 
Fauconnerie de Jean de Franchibres, grand prieur d'Aquitaine * 
(Paris, 1585). Though not himself a falconer, he had many 
opportunities of witnessing both heron and rook hawking in his 
earlier days, when the late Lord Bemers (Colonel Wilson) had 
a hawking establishment at Didlington, and Mr. Downes kept 
hawks in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, and amongst the 
latest entries in his interleaved ' Bewick,* are notes of a visit 
in December, 1853, to the late Mr. C. E. Newcome, of Felt- 
well, whose trained peregrines showed him excellent sport at 
rooks, and to whose thorough knowledge of the art, as revived 
during the present century, he gives credit, where indeed credit 
was due, by claiming for him the distinction of being " the most 
practical falconer of his day." 

The Bustard, although a bird of the western rather than the 
eastern division of the county, and which had but recently 
become extinct at the time his * Fauna* was published, is 
treated of at some length; indeed his record of that noble 
species is the fullest that had been published to that date by 
any local authority, and contains certain facts derivable from 
no other source. The Stone-Curlew or Norfolk Plover, another 
bird of the heath and breck-lands, was also an object of special 
interest with him, and his long residence at Eccles — ^in close 
vicinity to one of its main strongholds — afiforded every oppor- 
tunity for studpng its peculiar habits. 

To do justice, however, to Lubbock as a Norfolk naturalist. 
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or fairly estimate the debt which every British ornithologist owes 
to his writings, we must consult that part of his work devoted 
solely to * water birds * — the ducks and waders of our broads 
and rivers, and the more marine species of our shores and salt 
marshes. Here, unquestionably, his personal experience, his 
power of observation, and descriptive writing, won for him a 
foremost place as an authority in such matters. To him we 
owe, as an author, the first recognition of the * Broad district * 
of Norfolk, as a paradise for the gunner and angler, comparable 
with any portion of the Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire fens, 
even in their palmiest days ; and yet, as he points out, whilst 
the latter are mentioned by all the older writers on natural 
history — ^not omitting Drayton in his Polyolbion — "Norfolk, 
though perhaps richer than any of these, is consigned to total 
oblivion." Yet Norfolk has its revenge in being still the strong- 
hold of aquatic species long since banished from the now 
cultivated fens ; and with such a chronicler as Lubbock, whose 
observations date back to a very early period of the present 
century, may fairly hold its own. 

Reference has already been made to his admirable descrip- 
tion of the working of a Decoy,* and of the fowl and other 
birds that frequent its quiet precincts, and amongst the most 
valuable of his bird-biographies, are those on the Great, 
Common, and Jack Snipe (snipe shooting being a sport in 
which he chiefly delighted). Ruff, Golden Plover, Lapwing, 
Redshank, Heron, and Bittern ; with the Godwit, Avocet, and 
Black Tern, amongst the species which had become extinct in 
our marshes within his recollection. There is also one other 
denizen of the broads, the Great Crested Grebe, which was 
always a favourite with Lubbock, and to whose habits, consider- 
ing his opportunities for observing them, he has fortunately 
devoted much space in his * Fauna.' It is moreover satis- 
factory to know that the fear he expressed lest this species, by 
constant persecution, should be spoken of in the next genera- 
tion "as we now do of Bustards in the past tense," will be 

. * This subject is illustrated in the * Fauna * by two clever etchings by 
the late Miss Brightwell, representing the mouth and * purse net ' of one 
of the * pipes * of Mr. Kerrison's Decoy at Ranworth. 
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averted by the provisions of the * Sea-birds' Preservation Act,' 
as well as by the almost universal desire shown by the pro- 
prietors of our broad waters to protect the * Loon,' in particu- 
lar, amongst our indigenous species. 

It does not appear that subsequent to the publication of the 
* Fauna,' in 1845, Mr. Lubbock contributed anything further 
to ornithological literature, even in notes to Natural History 
journals, but his friendly correspondence on such subjects was 
by no means diminished through the popularity of his work, 
and, as the writer of this memoir can abundantly testify, he was 
ever ready to supply information and assist those whose kindred 
tastes led them to take up — where he had left it — the study of 
the * Fauna of Norfolk.' Still residing at Eccles, as he had 
done since his appointment to the living in 1837, his clerical 
duties occupied his attention till within two years of his death, 
and his leisure time was chiefly devoted to reading when the 
infirmities of age and failing health forbade further indulgence 
in his former active pursuits. It was not till this period of his 
life that I first made the acquaintance of Mr. Lubbock per- 
sonally, though well-known for some years as a correspondent. 

A visit to a friend in his immediate neighbourhood, in the 
summer of 1875, gave me the opportunity of calling upon him, 
and, though he was far from well at the time, and extremely 
feeble, I shall always remember that interview with peculiar 
satisfaction. His welcome to one whose interest in the Birds 
of Norfolk owes so much to his inspiration was hearty in the 
extreme, and in a very short space of time our conversation had 
ranged from the Bustard of the past to the irruption of Sand- 
grouse in 1863 — an event which appeared to have interested 
him greatly at the time — ^and, as he brightened up with the 
discussion of his favourite topics, his recollection seemed as 
vivid as ever of events which had occurred when he first knew 
the broads, even to the number of * Loons * he had known in 
one season to have nests at South Walsham. The mention of 
Surlingham led to the remark that within the last few years he 
had revisited that broad and was amazed at the small amount 
of water now visible, as compared with his recollection of the 
locality (dating back as far as 181 9), showing the rapid growth 
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of the peat and gradual closing up of the channels by the sub- 
sidence and consolidation of decaying vegetation. His appoint- 
ment as an honorary member of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists' Society, very shortly after its formation, was 
referred to with warm expressions of gratification that his 
former efforts, in a like cause, should have been so acknow- 
ledged; and it was pleasant to witness the gratification 
which my announcement afforded him, that many counties 
in England as well as parts of Scotland could now boast of 
local * lists * and works diescriptive of local faunas, following 
in this respect the example of Norfolk, and carrying to a 
successful issue the idea conveyed in the following passage in 
the preface to his book : — " It is from notes made by different 
observers in various districts as to the frequency or scarcity of 
species in the counties in which they reside, that the master 
naturalist must build up his system for a nation.** 

This ended our first and last interview. On the 20th of 
August, 1876, he wrote pleading the infirmities of age for not 
having sooner acknowledged my announcement of the appear- 
ance, in the previous January, of a fine male Bustard at 
Hockwold, and presenting me with an adult specimen oi 
Baillon's Crake, shot by himself in the parish of Ranworth 
about five and twenty years ago. But in renewing his invita- 
tion for me to visit him once more at Eccles, he added, with that 
prescience of impending dissolution so usual in advanced age, 
** If you can, come soon ; I say soon, or you may not find me 
here." Too true, indeed, for that letter was the last he ever 
wrote ! Many unavoidable engagements, unhappily, delayed 
my wished-for visit, and scarcely three months later I 
received the announcement of his death, which took place on 
the 25th of November, in his 79th year, leaving a widow and 
six children, two sons and four daughters. He was spared, 
however, an impending bereavement, his eldest married 
daughter surviving her father only a few months. 

Thus, full of years, beloved and respected, in his rural home, 
after thirty-nine years' residence in the same parish, died the 
rector of Eccles — but as the pebble dropped into the quiet 
pool, sends eddying circles to its utmost bounds, so the little 
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volume that bears his name has created waves of sympathetic 
feeling far beyond the limits of private friendship ; and, whether 
at home or abroad, the simple obituary notice has doubtless 
drawn from the lips of many a naturalist the best, if even in- 
voluntary, tribute to his fame, ' Richard Lubbock is dead ! ' 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



The following pages have already been in some 
degree before the public, as papers read before 
the subscribers to the Norwich Museum, and the 
indulgent reception they then met with has caused 
their re-appearance in this form. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that I can 
add much to the zoological knowledge which is 
yearly becoming more general amongst us. Yet 
it is from local Faunas — from notes made by 
different observers in various districts, as to the 
frequency or scarcity of species in the counties 
in which they reside — that the Master Naturalist 
must build up his system for a nation. The hum- 
blest attempt therefore is not without its portion 
of utility. 



XXX PREFACK 

To J. H. Gumey, Esq., I am Indebted for a great 
deal of useful information on Norfolk Ornithology ; 
my thanks are also due to a lady whose able 
pencil has often befriended me before, and who 
furnished the etchings illustrative of a decoy. 

If the observations on Decoys are thought to 
have interest, the credit belongs to my friend 
J. Kerrison, Esq., the possessor of the Ranworth 
decoy, from whom I learnt whatever I know on 
the subject. 

With regard to Land Birds, my notes treat of 
the rarer species alone ; but with respect to Water 
Birds I have endeavoured to be more general. 
In this period of railroads, &a, so much alteration 
may be looked for in a few years, that some 
species now remaining in our marshes, will be 
speedily extinct. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON THE 



FAUNA OF NORFOLK 



LECTURE I. 

In endeavouring to give a sketch of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, and River Fish to be found in the county of 
Norfolk, the first division, that of MAMMALIA, may be 
comprised within a narrow compass, — species grow 
gradually scarcer and scarcer. When we look at the trim 
fences and high cultivation of great part of this district, 
a wide stretch of imagination is necessary to carry the 
mind back to days departed, when the urus, the bear, 
and the wolf ranged the forest or traversed the marsh, 
pursued by hunters nearly as savage as themselves. 

The Norwich Museum contains very fine skulls of the 
animal first mentioned, the urus, dug up during the ex- 
cavation of the North Walsham canal, and it would seem 
to have been formerly not an uncommon animal here. 
It should be remembered that the skulls of this animal, 
which from time to time have been found, betoken a very 
different creature in size to the present wild cattle of 
Chillingham park, although these are, no doubt, the 
legitimate descendants and sole remnant in Britain of 
the urus or auerochs, so famous formerly for gigantic size 

G 
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and unrivalled swiftness and ferocity.i Similar degenera- 
tion of species seems to have taken place with regard to 
the urus in Poland ; a century ago specimens are re- 
corded as weighing 1 20 stone and upwards. There is not 
one now, it is said, in the forest which is their sole and 
last resting place there, above sixty stone in weight. 

Stags* horns also, the remains of the Red Deer (Cervus 
elaphus) of the largest size are found in various situations, 
very commonly in ponds and pieces of water. Many 
years ago I had some conversation with the late Duke of 
Athol's forester : he said that a hard winter was some- 
times supposed to lessen the herds in Glen Tilt by five 
or six hundred head, and that yet very few skeletons 
were ever found in the spring. The general opinion in 
the Highlands seemed to be, that when the deer found 
themselves exhausted, they went down to the water to 
die. From the size of the fragments dug up from time 
to time, it would appear either that the stag was a much 
larger animal formerly, or that the horns in centuries 
gone .by were themselves much larger in proportion to 
the size of the animal. From horns preserved in Ger- 
man castles, from tradition, &c., the latter would seem 
to be the case. (See Griffith's edition of Cuvier, Rei- 
dinger's plates, &c., on this head.) The horns of the 
Roebuck (C, capreolus) are much less frequent in occur- 
rence here than those of the Stag, but a good pair, with 
part of the skull annexed, were dug up by the turf- 
cutters on Buckenham fen near Attleburgh, within the 
last few years, and they have occurred occasionally in 
other situations. The Roe is probably the first species 

* The name Urus or Auerochs is frequently misapplied to the European 
Bison or Zubr. Auerochs is the Bos primigenius or Bos urtis, which last 
word is only the Latin equivalent of the name Auer-ochs (the Ox of yore). 
When the Auerochs or Urus became extinct, its name was by many trans- 
ferred to its cousin the Zubr or Bison. The " Urus of Poland," mentioned 
farther on, is the last named species, a very di£ferent animal from the extinct 
Urns or true Auerochs. T. S. 
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of deer which becomes extinct in a district through the 
spread of cultivation. The large expanse of forest which 
it requires, its solitary habits, and its comparative facility 
of access, all cause it to be one of the easiest in exter- 
mination. But not only the larger but the smaller and 
more common beasts of chase feel the same pressure. 
The foxhounds have been recently given up in Norfolk 
from a lack of material for sport.2 The Badger' (Ursus 
meles) is all but extinct with us ; a very large one was 
taken about three years back near Holt. Mr. Paget, in 
his valuable Essay on the Natural History of Yarmouth^ 
mentions one or two situations near Yarmouth where 
the animal formerly occurred. At Honing, in the neigh- 
bourhood of North Walsham, the Badger was frequent 
at the beginning of this century. In the hunting dis- 
tricts it has sometimes been encouraged as the architect 
for the fox, which takes possession of the badger's earth, 
as too lazy to make a similar one for himself; this, per- 
haps, has in some places kept the species still in 
existence. 

However, before I mention wild species at all in detail, 
I should speak of domesticated animals. With regard 
to Black Cattle, we have not in this county any peculiar 
breed of the district Suffolk has its own peculiar Cow, 
which is in high repute with the dairy- men in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis. The Norfolk Horse 
used to be a low and rather thickset animal, with great 
trotting powers ; but of late years blood has been the 
order of the day here as elsewhere. It has been usual 

• This of course refers to the year 1845. Fox hounds have been re- 
established for some years. T. S. 

> The Badger still occurs in Norfolk at uncertain intervals. It is pro- 
bable the aboriginal race is extinct, and that those occasionally met with 
are strangers. Some Canadian Foxes which were introduced at West 
Acre, instead of using '* earths" ascend the fir trees, on the top branches of 
which, some thirty feet fix)m the ground, they lie all day. T. S. 
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to decry Norfolk horses, but that celebrated sportsman, 
the late Sir Henry Goodricke, who was a heavy man and 
a very hard rider, used to ride horses purveyed for him 
by a dealer at Swaffham with great satisfaction; The 
fair in spring at Downham always attracts all the 
London dealers. The reason that Norfolk horses so 
often disappoint those who breed them, is the too com- 
mon plan of keeping them badly when young. No 
animal can develop its powers if unfairly stinted in food 
whilst growing rapidly. 

The Norfolk Sheep is indeed sui generis : this is 
the most remarkable of our domesticated animals, pos- 
sessing nearly the agility and erratic propensities of the 
deer. These qualities have led to its disappearance: 
very few remain, and those only in the open country. 
They are penned with difficulty. Deer hurdles will 
hardly confine them, and if they get out they must be 
sought in the next county. 

Mr. Paget mentions the Martin Cat* (Maries fago- 

* The Marten probably became extinct in Norfolk about the commence- 
ment of the present century. Mr. Gurney says, that during the latter part 
of the last century they existed in Brooke Wood, as he was informed by 
an old woodman, now deceased, who was employed there in that capacity 
in his youth. In an interesting communication by the same gentleman, to 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalist's Society, (ii., p. 224) consisting 
of a list of vermin destroyed in the year 181 1 by a gamekeeper, on a manor 
of 4,cxx> acres in the adjoining County of Suffolk, the number of Martens 
given is forty-three, showing that it was still abundant in the neighbour- 
hood of Bury St. Edmund's at that time. The number of Polecats killed 
was thirty-one, and of Stoats four hundred and sixteen ; possibly this large 
number includes Weasels, which are not mentioned, but must have figured 
on the keeper's tree. T. S. 

(Since the above note was in tjrpe, a beautiful male of Maries abiatum 
trapped in a wood at Heydon, came into the possession of Mr. T. £. Gunn, 
naturalist of Norwich, who kindly showed it to me on the 9th of July ; it 
was freshly skinned, but I saw the body and head. I have had no oppor- 
tunity at present of investigating the circumstances under which it occurred, 
bat it seems highly improbable that this species would be found here in a 
state of nature, after having been lost sight of for fifty years. T. S. ) 
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rum) as formerly occurring at Herringfleet and Toft I 
have not been able to verify an instance of its being 
taken of late years. It still is occasionally found in 
Essex, and twenty years ago was far from uncommon 
in the extensive beech woods of Buckinghamshire. 

The Polecat or Foumart^ (Mustela putorius) is 
much more common than it at first appears. It is 
strictly nocturnal, and then often so erratic in its habits 
that detection and capture are difficult Formerly it 
was supposed that this animal, having established itself 
in a wood, preyed in that very cover without straying far 
away ; but the Polecat is in habits similar to the Fox, 
and like that animal will travel miles for booty when it 
might satiate itself close at home. Of late years. Fou- 
mart Hounds have been kept both in Wales and the 
North of England. The dog resembles the Otter 
Hound, but is smaller, — a low long-bodied dog covered 
with rough hair. The scent is so strong, it is said, that 
a hound at ten or eleven o'clock can follow the trace 
which the Foumart left in returning home at dawn. 

There is one species of dog very common here, though 
not entirely peculiar to the county — the Yarmouth Water 
Dog, as they are generally termed in other parts of Eng- 
land. The sagacity of these dogs in pursuit of wounded 
birds, and their hardihood in the water, must be seen to 
be believed. Many years ago, a dog of this kind was 
kept at the Draining mill, at the top of Breedon water, 
near Yarmouth. In the winter, his favourite pursuit was 
to go out by himself and search in the rough stones 
which face the Breedon wall for wounded wild fowl; 
these always, if possible, creep into some nook or corner. 

• The late Robert Marsham, F.R.S., of Stratton Strawless, records in 
his Journal (now in the possession of the Rev. H. P. Marsham, of 
Rippon Hall) a curious case of death from Hydrophobia caused by the bite 
of a Polecat; this occurred in the summer of 1739. (See Zoologist, 3rd 
Series, 1878, ii., p. 55.) T. S. 
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When the wind was north-east, and many ducks in the 
country, he sometimes carried home eight or nine fowl 
of various kinds in the same morning. After leaving 
one at the mill with his master, he returned of his own 
accord to the place where he took it, proceeding re- 
gularly in his search, and every time recommencing 
exactly where he left off. As he travelled to and fro 
upon the marsh wall, he would, if unloaded, wag his tail 
and acknowledge the notice of any one who spoke to 
him ; but no sooner had he obtained booty than he 
seemed to consider himself the guardian of a treasure 
and to distrust every one. As soon as a man appeared 
coming towards him he left the wall, and crossing a wide 
dyke, betook himself to the marshes and went the 
longest way home. 

Some naturalists have supposed that the Ferret is 
nothing more than the Polecat domesticated. The one 
is certainly a most active, the other a slow and torpid 
animal ; but this may arise from close confinement. I 
know an instance in which three or four ferrets were 
turned off to free a mill from rats, and after a few weeks 
of perfect liberty they exhibited all the briskness and 
agility of the Polecat. 

The Stoxt ( Mustela erminea), here provincially called 
a Lobster, makes head against constant persecution, and 
the unceasing efforts of gamekeepers. Probably the ex- 
tensive rabbit warrens and the open nature of great part 
of the county have encouraged its increase ; where the 
country is enclosed and a trapper knows his business, it 
is most easily caught. 

The Weasel (Mustela vulgaris), the last and small- 
est of this fierce and active tribe, often merits protection 
instead of pursuit. Whenever it gets into a farm-yard it 
deserves encouragement from its pursuit of mice and 
rats. Its Norfolk name is Mouse-kimter, Even in the 
fields it is far from being so pernicious to game as the 
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above mentioned. Mice and moles compose great part 
of its diet Even in the spring, when partridges and 
pheasants are young, in all the instances in which I have 
seen a Weasel with prey in its mouth, the booty has 
turned out to be a mouse. The contrary is generally 
the case with the Stoat, the ravages of which amongst 
game are very great. 

The Wild Cat (Felis catus) has long been extinct, 
not only in Norfolk, but in the greater part of England. 
Every now and then mention is made of an immense 
cat of a cypress colour taken by a gamekeeper; but 
these are merely individuals which have left the cottage 
fireside for liberty and plunder, and have fattened by 
their marauding course of life. 

The Otters {Lutra vulgaris) is taken at intervals, 
was formerly very common upon our rivers and broads, 
and is still much more frequent than it appears. Sir 
T. Browne, in his Letters on tlte Natural History of 
Norfolk, notices the abundance of this animal. If in a 
narrow stream, with a host of pursuers on each bank, and 
a pack of veteran dogs in full pursuit in the water, an 
Otter will elude capture for two or three hours, we see 
that in the interminable reed beds surrounding our 
broads, he must completely defy enemies of this kind. 

I ' ■ ' — 

* The Otter is common in Norfolk ; its stronghold is the district of the 
Broads, but there is scarcely a stream in the county near which it has not 
been found. Many instances of the breeding of the Otter in this county 
have come under my observation, and in almost every instance where the 
age of the young ones could be ascertained, they were produced in the dead 
months of winter. In only one instance have I known four young ones 
produced, two or three being the usual number. I am indebted to 
Mr. Frank Norgate, of Sparham, for first bringing to my notice the peculiar 
mode of nesting of the Otter in the reed-beds of the broad district. The 
nests, one of which I have never been fortunate enough to see, are formed 
of large heaps of reeds, with the flowers of which they are lined, and are 
placed in the reed beds or on some "hover " or island in the morass. Many 
of these nests have been described to me by the broad keepers, from some 
of which they have taken young ones. T. S. 
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A few are occasionally caught in a steel trap, set without 
a bait on the place where they land to eat fish ; and 
there is hardly a broad in Norfolk in which an Otter has 
not some time or another been found drowned in one of 
the numerous bow nets which are there set in the spring 
for pike. I perpetually find the seal of the Otter in a 
sniall river in which I am in the habit of fishing between 
Larlingford and Thetford, but I have never seen an 
Otter there. Ten minutes* examination of the Otters at 
the Zoological gardens, when in a state of activity, will 
convince an observer of the perfect power of conceal- 
ment which this large animal possesses. It emerges 
from the water rather like an eel than a quadruped. 
With a momentary noiseless wriggle, it is seated on the 
margin of the tank, and replunges, without more com- 
motion of the element than might be caused by a small 
pebble. It is in my opinion far more common even at 
this day than it at first appears. The young have often 
been partially tamed in Norfolk, but I never knew them 
used here for fishing, as has been the case repeatedly in 
Scotland. The nearest approach made by the Otter, in 
my recollection, to the city of Norwich, was some twenty 
years back, when several took up their residence in the 
willow carr behind Cringleford mill. Some instances 
have occurred of late years of this animal's appearance 
near Norwich in extremity of frost ; but in these cases 
the stress of weather, and not his own choice, brought 
the Otter so near to us. 

A very large and aged Otter was taken this spring and 
brought into the Norwich market from Surlingham; his 
teeth were worn and broken like an old terrier's ; he had 
prowled about there, I was told, in solitary wretched- 
ness for two years, his wife and her family having been 
all murdered. He was a sort of last of the Mohicans, 
and so cunning that he eluded every attempt to trap 
him. His weight was twenty-eight pounds. Some 
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years back, one particular marsh between Rockland 
broad and the Yare was a favourite haunt of otters. An 
old man, who used to fish and cut reeds on the broad, 
told me that on a warm sunshiny afternoon he had 
often seen two or three playing together. He described 
them as very frolicsome animals, and in their gambols 
on dry land showing great agility, and resembling the 
dog in their actions. 

The Brown Rat (Mus decumanus) is too common 
everywhere, and the Black Rat, the original Rat of 
Britain, (Mus rattus)^'^ is still occasionally found in the 
city of Norwich. Of late years, the system prevalent 
among agriculturists of making stacks in the fields, ap- 
pears to have increased the numbers of these animals. 
Formerly, they were all collected into a common focus — 
the barn and farm-yard ; now, there are sometimes three or 
four colonies upon different parts of the same occupation. 
When stacks are taken down in the fields in spring, many 
escape into the fences and live in the corn during the 
summer. During this last summer, and at this very time, 
these pernicious animals have been more than usually 
common. In the district in which I reside, unusual num- 
bers have been killed, and nearly all full-grown rats ; 
instead of a great proportion of young of all ages and 
sizes, which generally make up more than half the rat- 
catcher's tale. It appears probable, that the general de- 
struction of the polecat, the stoat, and the weasel, is one 
cause of the prevalence of these pests at the present day. 

The Water Rat (Arvicola amphibius) is abundant 
everywhere in low grounds.® The plenty of this food is 

' I have only once seen a Norfolk killed specimen of Mus rattus, this 
was at Lynn about the year 1850. In the presentation book at the Norfolk 
and Norwich Museum the following entry occurs: "Nov. 3rd, 1828, 
Black Rat, Mr. Scales of Beechamwell." It has most probably now quite 
ceased to exist in this county. T. S. 

> A black variety of the Water Rat is not uncommon in some parts of 
the county. Macgillivray described this variety as a distinct species imder 
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one cause which brings the stoat and weasel into the 
marsh. This and the Short-tailed Field Mouse 
(Arvicola agrestis) which is also abundant, prove an 
easier prey than the Brown Rat, which, when old, some- 
times makes a desperate resistance. 

The Common Mouse (Mus musculus) occurs every- 
where of course. The LoNG-TAiLED Field Mouse 
(Mus sylvaticus) is general, \the Mouse of the marshes, 
the staff of life as it were to the Weasel and the 
Kestrel Hawk.] The Harvest Mouse (Mus messorius) 
is found partially; at least, I have often heard of a 
minute reddish mouse found in corn-fields and of their 
nests, agreeing with the description given by Gilbert 
White. Mr. Gurney informs me that he once took a 
specimen of the Bank Vole of Bell ( Arvicola prate^isis) 
from the nest of a kestrel.® 

The Common Shrew (Sorex araneus) is general. 
The Water Shr^en^ ( Sorex fodiens) occurs, not however 
so generally ; and the third, and lately discovered species, 
the Oared Shrew (Sorex refnt/er)^^ has been taken near 
Norwich. 

the name of Arvicola ater, and Mr. Lubbock was of the same opinion. In 
one of his unpublished lectures, Mr. Lubbock says: **I have examined 
many of these animals when dead, and have often watched their habits 
when alive, and I must believe that the difference of colour in this case 
arises from diversity of species. The brown are considerably the larger ; 
and in the spring when they may be seen often in pairs, I have never 
observed a brown and black one together, but the colours always corres- 
pondent. At that season they may frequently be seen feeding close 
together at the entrance of their hole, and examined from the distance of a 
few yards." Professor Newton observed only the black variety at Elveden, 
near Thetford, when he resided there. T. S. 

• Mr. Frank Norgate has met with the Red Field-Vole (Arvicola 
glareolus of Schreber, ) the Bank Vole of Bell, several times at Sparham ; it 
has also occurred at Keswick, near Aylsham, and at Northrepps, several 
times. This species is probably much more frequent than is generally 
supposed. T. S. 

w The so-called Sorex remifer is now regarded as a variety of S. fodicns. 
I have examined specimens presenting almost eveiy intermediate shade of 
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I am enabled to record the occurrence of the Lesser 
Shrew (Sorex pygmaus) of Pallas, which was taken by 
Mr. Norgate on Sparham Heath on 14th June, 1874; and by 
Mr. Gurney, at Northrepps, in July, 1878. T. S. 

The Hedgehog (Erinaceus europceus) is still com- 
mon, though much persecuted for its depredations upon 
the eggs of game. In the neighbourhood of London it 
is always, if possible, taken alive, as it sells in Leadenhall 
or Covent garden, as the best destroyer of those filthy 
insects, cockroaches. 

The Squirrel (Sciurtis vulgaris) is found more or 
less in all plantations. The migration, general or partial, 
of these animals, seems to have been overlooked ; they 
certainly come and disappear in considerable numbers. 
Perhaps they leave particular plantations when the fir 
cones, &c, are exhausted. I think I have observed a 
partial migration of these animals in the more open parts 
of the county myself, but it is best to speak cautiously. 
In almost all other countries, wherever squirrels are 
abundant, they are more or less migratory, according to 
their supplies of food. 

The Dormouse" (Myoxus muscardimis) I cannot verify 
here, nor does Mr. Gurney remember an instance of its 
occurrence ; still, as Mr. Paget has noted it, I should be 
inclined to think that it is found sometimes. 

From the extensive list of Bats to be found in Mr. Bell's 
British Quadrupeds^ several of which, however, have oc- 
curred only once in England, I had hopes that I should 
be able to make additions from my own observations to 
the three kinds of Bat usually recognized here, — the 



variation, from the normal Water Shrew with the under parts pure white, 
to the dark under parts and chestnut throat of the Oared Shrew. T. S. 

" Although I have made it the subject of constant inquiry, I have been 
equally unsuccessful in establishing the claim of the Dormouse to a place in 
the Norfolk Fauna, and can only conclude that it has vanished from its old 
haunts, for which I see no reason, — or that the Pagets were mistaken. T. S. 
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Long-eared ( V, atiritus\ the Great ( V, noctuld), and 
the Common ( V, murinus) ;^^ but this has not been the 
case ; I can myself speak of no fresh species. Mr. Bell 
speaks of specimens of his Reddish-GREY Bat ( F. nat- 
tereri)y received by Mr. Yarrell from Norwich.^^ Bats, 
however, do not here attract any general attention, and 
by that alone is the verification of new species in par- 
ticular districts to be hoped for. I am not, however, at 
all contented with what I am now obliged to state. I 
think that close observation would bring to light one or 
two other species amongst us. There are probably two 
species of very large Bat to be found in Norfolk ; but 
hitherto I have not been able to meet with any one who 
has succeeded in distinguishing the two. In observing 
their flight on a summer's evening, I have seen a great 
difference, although size and general appearance were 
the same. 

To Mr. Lubbock's list of Bats may be added the Barbastelle 
( Barbastellus daubentonii), which is not uncommon in some 
parts of the county. This species has been met with on the 
wing as late as the month of November, and as early as the 7th 
March ; it seems not unlikely that in open seasons it flies at 
intervals all the winter through. Mr. John Hancock, of New- 
castle, has in his possession a specimen of the Particoloured 
Bat ( Vespertilio discolor)^ which he informs me was taken on 
board a ship off Great Yarmouth, in the year 1834; when it 
came into his possession it was either alive or just dead. The 
only other British specimen of this species was taken at Plymouth, 
and it is probable that both individuals were conveyed to our 
shores concealed in the rigging or cargo of homeward bound 

" Vespertilio (Scotophilus) pipistrellus is here intended. V, murinus, 
although the Common Bat of Continental naturalists is, so far as is at pre- 
sent known, one of our rarest Bats ; I say advisedly, so far as is at present 
known, for I think it not at all improbable that Mr. Lubbock is correct in 
his surmise that two if not three species of large Bats would be found in 
Norfolk were they diligently sought for, namely, V, murinus and Scotophilus 
leisleri, in addition to the well known Noctule. T. S. 

*• Vespertilio nattereri has since occurred several times in various parts of 
the county. T. S. 
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vessels. It would be interesting to know whether the vessel 
on which the Yarmouth specimen was found was in the coasting 
trade, or from what foreign port she came, but that is now 
impossible. T. S. 

The Mole {Talpa europad) is abundant, particularly 
in our low wet grounds. Its powers of swimming render 
it fearless of common floods. An albino variety is not 
unfrequently found. I once observed two specimens of 
a cream-colour hanging in traps in the same marsh, but 
so much decomposed that they were useless for preser- 
vation." 

Hares are most plentiful, as might be expected in a 
county which is almost entirely a game preserve. And 
Rabbits have long been reckoned one of the staple 
commodities of the district. The variety, — a black 
rabbit, with white hairs intermixed, — called Silver Sprig, 
would seem to have been long established here. The 
Paston Letters mention it as occurring on a warren near 
Billingford.^' 

The Seal (Phoca vitulina) is mentioned by Sir T. 
Browne as occurring in the Norfolk rivers, and coming 
up to Surlingham within six miles of Norwich. In those 

^ This variety of the Mole is not unfrequent in several localities in 
Norfolk. In the journal of Robert Marsham, F.R.S., before quoted, 
occurs the following entry under date 1747 : ** I saw a Mole all over cream 
colour." Mr. Frank Norgate has received at different times twelve cream- 
coloured or yellow Moles from Oby, and believes they are more abundant 
there than the black ones ; he also tells me that from conversations he has 
had with Mole-catchers, that seven is the largest number of young ones he 
could hear of as having been found in one nest, and that the month of 
March in mild weather is the usual time for their production. I examined 
five pregnant Moles in the last few days of March, and one in the middle 
of June, the embryos were in various stages of development, only the last 
named very forward ; in four instances — four were present, and in two- 
only three. T. S. 

1* The Rabbits at Billingford Warren, towards the end of the seventeenth 
centiuy, seem to have been some black and some white. See Gairdner*s 
Edition of * Paston Letters,' iii., p. 365. 
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days, probably, fish were far more abundant ; and there 
is reason to suppose from the same and other authorities 
that salmon often visited our rivers. These, as the 
owners of Scotch and Irish fisheries know to their cost, 
are the favourite prey of the seal. 

Phoca hispida, the Ringed or Marbled Seal. In 1846, 
Mr. Gurney purchased a Seal in the Norwich Fish Market, 
which was obtained upon the Norfolk coast. In 1871 
Mr. Guniey called my attention to the skull of this animal, as 
he was uncertain of the species, and considered it worth in- 
vestigating. Upon submitting the skull to Professor Flower, 
he at once determined it to belong to P. hispida^ and made 
it the subject of a communication to the Zoological Society of 
London, which was published in the Proceedings of that society 
for 187 1, pp. 506 — 512. Although this is the first recorded 
instance of the occurrence of this species on the coast of Great 
Britain, it seems not improbable that it may occasionally be 
met with and pass unrecognised ; it may, however, at once be 
distinguished from the Common Seal (P, vitulina) by the 
arrangement of the molars, which in this species are set in a 
straight line along the jaws, and not obliquely as in P, vitulina. 
T. S. 

To the list of Cetacea given by Mr. Paget, may be 
added a specimen of the Balcena rostrata, taken in the 
Lynn river in 1842. The species would then be as 
follows, according to his observation : — 

Balcena rostrata, once. 

BalcBna mysticetuSy observed once, 1784. 

BalcBfia physalus, several times. 

Delphinus orca, in two or three instances. 

D, phoccenay frequent. 

D, bidenSy Bottle-nosed Whale, in two instances. 



In no branch of Zoology have more rapid strides been made, 
during the last thirty years, than in the study of the Cetacea; 
when the short list above given was penned, the nomenclature 
of the family was in the utmost confusion ; nothing was known 
of their habits, and little more of the skeletal peculiarities which 
have been found so serviceable in their classification. Of the 
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habits of these interesting animals not much more is known 
now than then, but their anatomy has been carefully studied 
whenever opportunity occurred, and some splendid monographs 
produced ; the classification of the group has received much 
attention, and the nomenclature has been reduced to some- 
thing like order. 

The position of the Norfolk coast is peculiarly favourable for 
intercepting any carcases of the larger Cetaceans which may be 
floating in the sea, and the sand banks and shoals which lie oflf 
the coast soon prove fatal to those which happen to stray with- 
in their dangerous neighbourhood. Utterly unable to escape 
from the network of shoals which surround them, they soon 
either run upon the shallows, or are captured by the fishermen. 

It is probable that very few of the larger Cetacea which have 
been stranded on the Norfolk coast have passed unnoticed; 
and even in early times we have records of such occurrences, 
whilst from Sir Thomas Browne, 1660 ( circa )^ to the present 
time, there seems to have been a succession of naturaHsts always 
alive to any occurrence of interest, whatever its nature. 

Mr. Lubbock does not appear to have made a special study 
of the Cetacea, and quotes his list from Paget's * Natural History 
of Yarmouth,' adding one species which he calls Balcena 
rostrata ; this, however, is no addition, for the specimen is 
WTongly named, and should be Paget's Balcena physalus, a 
species now known as Balcenoptera musculus, the Northern 
Rorqual. Mr. Lubbock thus enumerates five species which 
farther investigation has increased to nine. 

That Balcena mysticetus (Linn.), the Right Whale, has ever 
occurred so far south as the Norfolk coast, seems, from what is 
known of its habits, exceedingly improbable ; and there is little 
doubt the small specimen taken near Yarmouth in July, 1784, 
was really the Atlantic Right Whale, Balcena biscayensis, 
(Eschricht) a small species inhabiting the temperate seas of the 
northern hemisphere, now of great rarity if not extinct. This 
is rendered the more probable from the season at which it 
occurred, as the heated waters of our coast in the month of 
July would be intolerable to an ice-loving inhabitant of the 
arctic seas. 

The Northern Rorqual, Balcenoptera musculus (Linn.), 
{Balcena physalus, also Balcena rostrata^ of the foregoing list,) has 
occurred frequently on the Norfolk coast ; recently it has been 
met with at Lynn on August 27th, 1842 ; at Winterton, January, 
1857 ; on the Lincolnshire side of the entrance to the Wash in 
November, 1858 ; a dead one came on shore on Happisburgh 
beach on ist March, 1875 ; and on the 9th August of the same 
year another, also dead, was found floating in the Lynn Roads. 
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A whale mentioned in Miss Gumey*s Diary (Trans. Norf. and 
Nor. Nat. Soc, ii., p. 19,) as killed by the fishermen oflf 
Overstrand, on March 19th, 1822, was probably of this species. 
The same specimen is referred to in Wilkin's Edit, of Sir 
Thomas Browne's works, iii. p. 324, foot-note. 

The Lesser Rorqual, Balcenoptera rostrata (Fab.), has also 
been taken several times. Miss Gumey, of Northrepps, writes 
in her diary, under date December 23rd, 1829, " A whale 
entangled and killed on the rocks at Runton. It was twenty- 
four feet long, the extreme width of tail was 3 ft. 11 in., the 
jaws were 2 ft. 7 in. long, and lined with nearly white whalebone 
fringe. . . A steak cut from it tasted when cooked like 
tender beef." This specimen is mentioned in the foot-note at 
iii., p. 324, of Bohn's Wilkin's Edit, of Sir Thos. Browne's 
works. One killed at Lynn 25th Jan., 185 1, (Zool., p. 3107) 
the skeleton now in the museum of the University of Cambridge. 
In November, i860, an adult male was stranded on Overstrand 
beach ; it measured 25 feet in length. The maximum length of 
this species Professor Flower considers to be 30 feet ; it may 
also be distinguished from the Common Rorqual by the colour 
of its baleen, which is nearly white. 

No recent occurrence of the Sperm Whale, Physeter macro- 
cephaius^ (Linn.) on the Norfolk coast is on record, but Sir 
Thomas Browne says: *'A Spermaceti Whale, 62 feet long, 
[came On shore] near Wells [about 1646I ; another of the same 
kind, twenty years before [June, 1626J at Hunstanton; and 
not far off eight or nine came ashore, and two had young ones 
after they were forsaken by the water." (Wilkin's Edit., 
iv., p. 326). In December, 1626, according to Booth's History 
of Norfolk (ix., p. 33), a great Whale, 57 feet in length, 
from his excellent description evidently a male Sperm Whale, 
was cast on shore at Holme next-the-Sea \ and lastly, Mr. Arthur 
Bacon, of Yarmouth, writes to Sir Thomas- Browne on loth 
May, 1652, of the Sperm Whale cast on shore there, (i., 
p. 369.) In Saint Nicholas' Church, Great Yarmouth, is the basal 
portion of the skull of a whale of this species ; it is placed near 
the door at the west end of the church, and used as a chair. 
Mr. C. J. Palmer, of Yarmouth, informs me that in the church- 
wardens* accounts for 1606, there is a charge of eight shillings 
for painting this skull, which fully establishes its great antiquity. 
The full-grown males of the Sperm Whale are said to be gener- 
ally solitary in their habits, except when migrating from one 
feeding place to another; and it seems probable that the 
majority of those which occur singly on the British shores, are 
these solitary males which have wandered from their true 
habitat^ the warm seas of the tropics ; but when they visit us 
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in numbers as mentioned by Sir Thomas Browne, they are 
most likely adult females, or young males, which associate in 
separate herds. 

A White-beaked Dolphin, Delphinus aibirostris, was 
taken off Yarmouth in 1845, and described and figured in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History (ist Series, 1846, 
xvii., p. 21,) by Mr, Brightwell, under the name of Del- 
phinus tursio ; the skull is now in the Norwich Museum. A 
second was killed near Cromer, by Mr. H. M. Upcher, in 
1866. A third specimen was taken off Lowestoft on 21st March, 
1876. The latter, a young male, was secured for the Cam- 
bridge Museum, and formed the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. J. W. Clark before the Zoological Society of London, and 
published in the Proceedings of that society for 1876, pp. 686 
— 691. 

The Bottle-head Whale (Hyperoodon rostratus^ Chemnitz ; 
Delphinus bidens of Mr. Lubbock's list,) is an occasional 
straggler to our coast. The male is rarely met with ; in most 
instances it is the female, solitary or accompanied by her single 
young one. Paget says, " A large one caught in a herring net, 
Noveaiber, 1816; a smaller specimen about twenty years 
before." On the 22nd September, 1858, one of these Whales 
was stranded on the Ferrier Sand, at the entrance to the River 
Ouse, which measured 28 ft 8 in. in length; and on the 23rd 
September, 1867, a female, 26 ft. 8 in. long, and her young 
one, 18 ft. 6 in. in length, were taken near the same place. 

From Sir Thomas Browne's time to the present day, the 
Grampus, Orca gladiator^ Gray, has at intervals been stranded 
on the Norfolk coast ; they are rarely so fortunate as those re- 
corded in the following extract from the Journal of the 

Rev. Edward W. Dowell, of Dunton Rectory. 

• 

"April, 1849. Several years ago four or five *finners,' each about 
fifteen or twenty feet long, were left in a deep hole in Blakeney Harbour 
for one low tide ; they escaped with the rising tide, as their assailants (or 
rather assailant, for there was but one man who dare go near them,) were 
armed with nothing but but-spears and boat hooks.** 

Of course the Common Porpoise, (Fhocosna communis^ 
F. Cuv.,) is frequent on the coast, sometimes entering the 
harbours and tidal rivers. The Dolphin, (Delphinus delphis^ 
Linn.,) also probably occasionally occurs; Sir Thomas Browne 
says that it is " sometimes taken, but many confound it with 
the porpoise." No instance of its occurrence has, however, 
come to my knowledge. 

Such is a brief list of the Cetacea which have actually been 
observed on the Norfolk coast ; it might probably be increased 
by closer observation at the fishing stations along the shore, 

D 
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for any small Cetacean taken by the fishermen, should it not 
present something very peculiar in the eyes of its captor, is at 
once utilized for its oil. Doubtless also other species might 
occasionally be seen passing along the coast ; for instance, on 
the 27th July, 1873, besides common Porpoises in numbers, a 
pair of Delphinus tursio (Fab.) were observed going south past 
Felixstowe. Of course there would be an element of uncer- 
tainty in such observations as the latter, except when made, as 
in the present instance, by an accomplished zoologist; they 
would not however be without interest. Both with regard 
to the Cetacea and the Chiroptera there is still much to learn, and 
a careful study of either order could scarcely fail to be rewarded 
by the discovery of much that is new and of interest. T. S. 



The same causes which were mentioned in treating of 
the Quadrupeds have been at work amongst the BIRDS 
of Britain. Wherever any species has been pronounced 
noxious or even useless, unless some popular prejudice 
interfered in its behalf, it has verged towards decay. 
The alterations of the face of the country, woods planted 
or marshes reclaimed, also exercise at intervals a power 
over different species, not of extirpation, but of change. 
There is a compensating principle continually at work 
throughout nature. If a marsh is drained and subjected 
to the plough, the call of the partridge is substituted for 
the cry of the lapwing and the snipe ; if the same is 
planted, the woodpigeon, the jay, the misselthrush, the 
pheasant, and various others, creep in to fill up the va- 
cuum which it is truly said " nature abhors." 

Some birds, however, have been peculiarly affected 
by the changes in manners and amusements which time 
brings with it ; and this may be particularly asserted of 
those which, according to common arrangement, are first 
to be considered, — the rapacious birds of all kinds. The 
forgotten sport of Falconry has left behind it abundant 
record of the immunity which in days of yore clung to 
every feathered thing which called itself a Hawk ; not 
only were the generous kinds protected, but kites and 
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buzzards marauded in security, hiding their misdeeds 
under the shadow of the nobler species. No hawk's 
nest was to be destroyed, lest it should prove of a kind 
valuable for falconry. In those days might fairly be seen 
the nature of the birds as it really was, and that in many 
instances appears to have been to cling to man. The 
wild hawks, we are told in old treatises, often paused ioi 
their flight to observe the sportsman and his dogs, and ta 
gain for themselves some of the booty which had escaped 
the trained bird. The Hobby, in particular, skirted 
along near the sportsman, to try for the larks, thrushes^ 
and other small birds disturbed by his spaniels. We 
find the same spirit amongst rapacious birds at present, 
where undisturbed. Dr. Richardson and many other 
writers represent hawks and owls, in regions little tra- 
versed, as not avoiding but following the sportsman, with 
the hopes of picking up some wounded bird. But 
amongst ourselves, a hawk when seen has the air of a 
convicted felon; he skulks along conscious that every 
man's hand is against him, — the nature of the bird is in 
some degree changed by the untoward circumstances in 
which he is placed. 

In so flat a district as our own, Eagles of both species, 
rare in all parts of Britain, are only occasional visitants. 
The White-tailed Eagle (Falco albicilla), which is 
the most common here of the two, is generally observed 
in some part or another every autumn and winter. Most 
of those which visit us are birds of the year,i^ and a friend, 

^ The author of the 'Birds of Norfolk' remarks that, although this 
species occurs in Norfolk almost every autumn and winter, in no instance 
has an individual in adult plumage come under his notice, an observation 
which I can fully endorse. The specimen in the Norwich Museum, 
(see next page) taken by a herring set as a bait to catch Seagulls, 
attained the adult plumage in confinement ; effecting its escape, it fell to 
the gun of a gamekeeper. Both in an impublished Lecture and in the 
notes in Mr. Lubbock's copy of 'Bewick's Birds,' it is stated that in the 
winter of 1828^—29, these birds were unusually numerous, and that 
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from whom I have often derived information, thinks that 
this wandering disposition in the young birds arises in 
some degree from the habit, invariable amongst these and 
other species, of driving away their young as soon as 
they can shift for themselves. These probably wander 
for some time, and the next breeding season fix on a 
permanent abode. A specimen now in the Norwich 
Museum was taken by a herring, set as a bait to catch 
seagulls. The late Mr. Girdlestone, of Yarmouth, told 
me he had three of these eagles in sight at once, during 
some severe weather in the year 1827.1^ This was upon 
Horsey warren. The warrens on the coast are the 
favourite haunt of these birds when they visit us. The 
rabbits afford them plenty of food, and the open nature 
of the ground suits the bird better than fenced and cul- 
tivated parts. I have seen this eagle in very severe 
weather as near to this city as Postwick grove. It was 
beating leisurely up the river, apparently searching for 
coots or wild fowl in the wakes which remained unfrozen. 
The Golden Eagle (Falco chrysaetos). Our Museum 
possesses a specimen of this rarer kind.^® Recent investi- 
gation seems to contradict the old opinion that this is 
the larger species. It is fiercer and more courageous, 
but, if equal, not at all superior in size to the White- 
tailed Eagle. Our specimen is, however, a very large 
one. One was shot very lately at Fritton. 

Mr. Girdlestone " saw five at once hovering over different parts of Horsey 
warren." The Rev. J. Burroughes also informed Mr. Lubbock that he 
saw several during that year. During the last three months of 1875, no 
less then seven of these birds were recorded as having been obtained in this 
county. Mr. Lubbock also says in his notes, "the winter is the most 
general season for their appearance amongst us ; but in July, 1832, I saw 
one hovering, at an immense height, near Homing Ferry." T. S. 

^ This should probably be the winter of 1828 — 29, see note 16. T.S. 

^ The Norwich Museum has never contained a Norfolk-killed specimen 
of this bird, nor did Mr. Lubbock, as he told Mr. Stevenson, intend to 
imply that such was the case ; indeed, until the year 1868, there was not 
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Of the OSPREY (F, kaliceetus) it must be remarked, that 
although not at all unknown, it is not so common as 
might be expected in the region of the broads. There 
are specimens in the Museum killed in the county. 

The Rough-legged Falcon (Falco lagopus). This 

Buzzard, for it is in habits and flight merely a Buzzard, 
comes to us in very unequal numbers. In some hard 
winters it may almost be called common. Nine or ten 
have sometimes been brought to Yarmouth in the same 
week from the warrens in the vicinity. In almost all 
instances these are immature birds. Audubon, in the 
fifth volume of his work on the Birds of AmericUy ob- 
serves the very same thing of this and other species of 
hawks, — that the young appear inclined to wander and 
migrate, but that the old, having once found an habitat^ 
adhere to it. It may be observed, that almost all the 
larger kinds of hawk, when they wander hither, fix 

sufficient evidence to show that it had ever been met with in this county. 
In November of that year a dead Eagle was found in the marshes at 
Stiffkey, which was too much decomposed to admit of preservation, but 
the feet and sternum were submitted to Mr. Stevenson, from which, and 
from a description of the plumage of the bird by Mr. I. J. Mann, who- 
examined it on the spot where it was found, he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it an individual of this species, probably an adult male. "With 
r^[ard to the Fritton specimen mentioned above, Mr. "W. R. Fisher (joint 
author with Mr. J. H. Gurney of * An Account of the Birds found in Nor- 
folk, &c.,* published in the Zoologist for 1846,) remarks in a marginal 
note in his copy of the 'Fauna of Norfolk,' (now in the Library of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society,) "Ascertained to be a "White- 
tailed Eagle ; " this has invariably proved to be the case in all the numerous 
instances in which I have investigated the reports of the occurrence of the 
Golden Eagle in this neighbourhood. 

A very marked distinction between the two species, holding good at any 
age and in any state of plumage, and easily borne in mind, is pointed out 
in Yarrell's 'British Birds,' 4th edition; i., p. 18, as there stated in the 
Golden Eagle, "the tarsus is clothed with feathers, and each toe is covered 
with small reticulations as far as the last phalanx, then with three broad 
scales." • . . " In the foot of the "White-tailed Eagle the reticulations 
are confined to the tarsus, the whole length of each toe being covered with 
broad scales." T. S. 
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themselves in a rabbit warren or a decoy, if possible. 
The warreners throw up small mounds of earth about a 
yard in height, and take them with an unbaited trap 
fixed upon the apex. In this way buzzards, harriers, 
and the more generous falcon are all easily caught ; for 
in default of a more elevated perch, they make use of 
these hillocks to alight upon. The Kite, perhaps, is an 
•exception ; for it seems to glide gracefully round, often- 
times merely for the pleasure of flight ; but most hawks, 
when not in pursuit of prey, remain motionless in perfect 
repose. 
One particular species, the Marsh Harrier,^® (Circus 

» The Marsh Harrier, or Moor Buzzard, as it is generally called in the 
''Broad district," has sadly decreased in numbers; a nest is occasionally 
found in the more remote and secluded portions of the district to which it 
is now restricted, and it is probable that most of the specimens which find 
their way to our local birdstuffers are migrants. In 1876 three nests were 
known at Horsey, and in 1877 one. In May last (1878) one of these birds 
carried off a duck from Ranworth Staithe in broad daylight, and within 
sight of several men who witnessed the deed. In Mr. Lubbock's copy of his 
Fauna the following note occurs : ** In 1844 Mr. Kerrison found a nest at 
Ranworth with^^ young, an unusual number ; the capture was most wel- 
come on account of the decoy." The Hen and Ash-coloured Harriers are 
not so restricted to the marshes as the preceding species, and may from 
their wider distribution have a better chance of escaping detection during 
the breeding season ; but although neither can be said absolutely to have 
ceased to nest in this county, instances of the former doing so are of rare 
occurrence. In 1861, eggs of the Hen Harrier were found at Horsey, and 
a female killed ('Birds of Norfolk,* i., p. 39); and on 23rd June, 
1870, four young ones in the down were sent to a Norwich birdstuffer from 
Hickling (Zool., s.s. 236$). The Ash-coloured Harrier is certainly of 
more frequent occurrence in this county during the breeding season than 
the preceding species, but it is doomed to speedy extirpation. Numer- 
ous instances of its nesting here are given in the 'Birds of Norfolk.* 
Three full-fledged young ones were shot at Hickling on the 3rd August, 
1870 ; and in July, 1875, an adult female and five young ones were killed 
in a marsh at Upton near Acle. I have in my collection an ^g of this 
species taken on the common named by Mr. Lubbock (really I believe in the 
parish of Roydon, which seems long to have been a favourite nesting place 
of this bird,) in the year 1840 ; and in June, 1853, ^ succeeded in finding a 
nest and eggs in the same locality. About the year 1867, Mr. D. C . Bur- 
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rufus), might twenty years back have been termed the 
Norfolk Hawk, it was so generally dispersed amongst 
the broads. Almost every pool of any extent had its 
pair of these birds ; they consumed the day in beating 
round and round the reeds which skirted the water ; this 
was done for hours incessantly. All the birds wounded 
by the sportsman fell to the share of the Moor Buzzard. 
He was, as it were, the genius loci, — the sovereign of the 
waste ; but, although still often to be met with, he has, 
like all his congeners, receded before the gun of the 
gamekeeper, — the curse of his race is upon him. I once 
kept one of these birds in confinement. It was full- 
grown when taken ; its courage and ferocity were very 
great, perpetually endeavouring to attack those who went 
close to its mew. It killed a large land rat, put into its 
cage uninjured, in an instant. Sir T. Browne represents 
it as occasionally carrying off the young of the otter to 
feed its nestlings with. I have found the nest amongst 
a bunch of reeds on Barton fen with two young. Mr. 
Gould first, I believe, noticed the grey tinge which old 
males of this species assume, somewhat similar to the 
colouring of the Hen Harrier. This, I think, must occur 
only in very old specimens. I never remember having 
seen it but once in any specimen upon the wing. And 
formerly on the larger broads one or two of these 
buzzards were sure to be observed in the course of the 



lingham found another nest in the same locality ; he left the eggs undis- 
turbed, but the nest was shortly afterwards destroyed by some rush-cutters. 
Mr. Burlingham also tells me that, about the year i860, he found the nest 
of a Harrier, and also the shells of eggs from which the young had been 
hatched on the Dersingham Cranberry Fen ; he also has no doubt, from 
conversations he has had with the labourers, that the young of one of the 
Harriers have been found on the furze commons of the Westacre district. 
Mr. Lubbock's nest seems to have been taken in 1834, as the following 
note occurs in his copy of Bewick : " 1834. I saw the young of the Ash- 
coloured Falcon in confinement at Mr. Everard's, near Lynn ; they were 
taken on Grimstone Common." T. S. 
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day. At the time, I thought the reflection of the sun 
caused the bird to look greyish, but am inclined now to 
think that it was in the stage of plumage mentioned by 
Mr. Gould. Mr. Sidney, of Acle, has one in complete 
plumage. I observed, by the Magazine of Natural 
History f that some authorities believe that there are two 
species of Marsh Harrier; one of which turns greyish, 
whilst the other remains always rufous. In decoys this 
is a most troublesome bird, keeping the fowl in such 
continual restlessness that the decoy-man can do nothing 
with them. 

The Hen Harrier (Circus cyaneus) and the Ash- 
coloured Harrier (Circus cineraceus) both occur oc- 
casionally in the county ; but though sometimes found 
in the marshes, like the last species, they prefer the up- 
land heaths and warrens ; when in the low grounds they 
seek prey by beating over the open marshes and not over 
the reeds and water, like the Moor Buzzard. The nest 
of the Ash-coloured Harrier has been taken on Grim- 
stone common near Lynn ; it is said to breed occasionally 
near Thetford.^ The Ash-coloured Harrier is not easily 
distinguished from the larger species when upon wing ; 
although inferior far in volume of body, it looks nearly as 
large as the other when in flight, from its great extent of 
pinions. These birds, as well as the Marsh Harrier, show 
great boldness when pressed by hunger. When snipe 
shooting, a Ringtail Hawk, the female of the Harrier, ac- 
companied me for more than two hours, evidently hoping 
to obtain some head of game which I should spring. It 
attempted one or two snipes, yet appeared quite conscious 
of its inability to cope with them in flight, but very 
nearly indeed captured a water-hen. If a ditch full of 
reeds had not been at hand, it would have succeeded. 

^ Professor Newton tells me both species used to nest abundantly in the 
fois below Brandon; Montagu's Harrier seems to have been the more 
common. T. S. 
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White has mentioned a similar instance, when the bird 
assailed pheasants as they were sprung by the sports- 
man. The Hen Harrier always breeds here in a few 
instances, although not a bird of frequent occurrence. 
Many years back I have known of its breeding at Sur- 
lingham. 

[The rapacity and boldness of birds of prey when 
compelled by that hardest of task-masters, hunger, is 
wonderful. In 1 821, shooting in September, I observed 
a Ringtail slowly sailing round what had been a large 
fish-pond, but was now a morass, covered with flags and 
moss, a favourite haunt of snipes. Stooping behind a 
bush I watched her ; she alighted amongst a lot of rushes, 
and I waited till her curiosity or caprice was gratified, 
expecting that her next circumvolution would afford me 
a good shot. In a minute or so I heard great commo- 
tion in the reeds close by the very bush I occupied, 
whence burst a covey of birds ; firing I killed, the bird 
fell between me and the hawk, but at the extreme verge 
of gunshot ; not a whit dismayed by the report or the 
apparition of myself, or the noise of the water-dog, who 
was paddling his way in the swamp to fetch the bird, 
she approached to claim her prey, and received my other 
barrel whilst hovering within a yard of the victim, but 
unluckily the distance saved her live, and she, though 
wounded, effected her escape.] 

The Common Buzzard^ (BuUo vulgaris) is in these 

'* The Common Buzzard visits us regularly in spring and autumn in 
small numbers, almost invariably immature birds ; the same may be said of 
the Honey Buzzard, which is met with almost every year in spring and 
autumn, and occasionally even in the summer months, though- it is not 
known to breed with us. Adults occasionally occur, though very rarely ; 
two such were killed at Northrepps, on the 2Sth August, 1857. The 
Rough-legged Buzzard (see Rough-legged Falcon, p. 21) is also met with 
every autumn and winter ; but although far from uncommon in the im- 
mature plumage, so rare is it in this district in the adult dress, that 
Mr. Stevenson could enumerate only four instances in which it had been 
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days anything but a common bird. Old books of 
Natural History speak of it as the most cgmmon of 
hawks. It is so no longer. Its size and sluggish habits 
expose it to observation and consequent destruction. It 
used frequently to breed in this county in the larger 
woods — Hethel and Ashwelthorpe for instance ; but 
what few specimens now occur seem to be occasional 
stragglers in the autumn, and birds of the year. Another 
species nearly allied to it, the HONEY BUZZARD (Pernis 
apivorus)y which was a few years back thought extremely 
rare, has lately often occurred here ; several specimens 
in various stages of plumage are in the Norwich Museum. 

The Kite (Falco milvus), on the Yarmouth side of 
the county is very rare indeed ; it sometimes occurs 
about Swaffham and Thetford, and still breeds in a 
neighbouring county, Huntingdon. It used, half a cen- 
tury back, to be rather common in Norfolk. ^^ Colonel 
Thornton, when at the head of a subscription hawking 
establishment, speaks of some grand sport in the pursuit 
of the Kite at Eldon [Elveden, T. S.J, on the borders 
of this county. 

I have enumerated the larger kinds of ignoble hawk ; 

recorded in that state. In the winters of 1839 — ^40, and the autumn of 

1858, these birds were unusually abundant in this county during the last 
two months of 1839 and the first month of 1840, Messrs. Gumey and Fisher 
say, ** No less than forty-seven specimens were ascertained to have been 
taken within eight miles of the town of Thetford. besides many others 
which were procured elsewhere ; " and between October, 1858, and January, 

1859, Mr. Stevenson says, that about twenty specimens were obtained, 
principally in the neighbourhood of Thetford and Yarmouth. In the winters 
of 1875 — 76 ^"d 1876 — 77, they were abundant, but in the winter of 
1877-8, not a single specimen was heard of here. T. S. 

** The Kite, formerly so common in this county, is now excessively 
rare ; the only recent occurrences with which I am acquainted being one 
shot at Martham in December, 1865, now in the Rev. C. J. Lucas' collection, 
and two others seen at Northrepps, one on the 7th January, the other on 
the 2nd May, 1877, one of which was killed on the 15th of January near 
Beeston, the other made its escape. T. S. 
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tliese are scarce enough, but those of which I next speak 
are far rarer still. The very birds most prized in days of 
old are at the present time most persecuted. The talents 
they displayed formerly for the use of man would now 
render them the dread of the gamekeeper and the 
scourge of the preserve ; they are, however, so scarce, 
that the mischief is nominal. 

The Jer Falcon (Falco islandicus), the noblest of 
hawks, is so rare here, that not above one specimen per- 
haps can be really assigned to Norfolk. This was 
wounded many years back on Bungay common, and 
lived some time in confinement.^^ Recent observations 
have proved that the opinion of the most skilful of the 
old falconers was well founded, that the Norwegian or 
Greenland Falcon, and the Iceland Falcon, though both 
termed Jer Falcon, were in reality different, — the Ice- 
land bird the most valuable. Within the last few months, 
the papers announced the arrival of eight Iceland Falcons 
at Newcastle, procured for the Duke of Leeds by 
Mr. Proctor, the curator of the Museum there. These 
birds were intended for the purposes of falconry. In our 
Museum is an immature specimen of the Greenland 
Falcon, but not killed in Norfolk. 

Another species, somewhat inferior in size but equal 
in courage, the PEREGRINE Falcon^* (Falco peregrinus), 

** This beautiful bird no longer holds a doubtful place in the list of 
Norfolk birds. In February, 1848, an undoubtedly wild specimen was 
killed at Beeston near Cromer, and has recently been presented by 
Mr. Chas. Hoare, son of the late Mr. J. Gurney Hoare, into whose possession 
it came, to the Norfolk and Norwich Museum. Mr. Lubbock, although 
he seems to be aware that the name Jer Falcon was applied to two perfectly 
distinct species, yet retains the old appellation ; the Beeston bird is an 
adult male of the Greenland Falcon, Falco candicanSf of Gmelen. T. S. 

** The Peregrine occurs in this county most frequently during its spring 
and autumn migrations, but is occasionally killed in all the summer months ; 
in some years it is more numerous than others. Hunt in his British 
Ornithology, ii. p. 9, states that "A nest of the Gentil Falcon has 
from time immemorial been found on Hunstanton cliffs ; '* this was written 
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formerly the mainstay of sportsmen, still occurs here, par- 
ticularly in the autumnal migration. It is indeed more 
common than it appears, but merely in passage. Its 
flight is so lofty that, unless arrested by the devices used 
by falconers to catch it, it escapes observation. [The 
sexes appear to be separate at the time of autumnal 
migration ; the falconer at DidHngton said that when 
engaged in the capture of these birds on the continent, 
he had sometimes for a fortnight together taken nothing 
but male birds, which were to him valueless, being too 
small for the chase -of the Heron. Afterwards perhaps 
for some time females alone appeared in passage. In 
December, 1853, I saw some good sport with rooks and 
Mr. Newcome's trained Peregrines ; these birds are very 
hardy, they sat out in the snow, each on his block 
opposite the parlour windows.] Its appetite for carnage 
is so great that it will often strike at the pigeon used as 
a decoy when gorged with food. I was assured of 
this fact by the intelligent German^ who used to 
manage the falcons at DidHngton. I saw myself 
one of these birds pass along a broad, striking indis- 
criminately at every coot in his line of flight ; they were 
all on wing, being alarmed by a boat. Whilst within 
view he made four pounces and killed two coots ; one 
of these, which I procured, was cut down to the bone of 
the neck, which appeared dislocated. Mr. Hewitson, in 
his valuable work, points out the very various situations 
which birds sometimes choose in nesting. I think that 
I could produce an instance in which this bird, the 
Peregrine, nested in a lofty tree in this county. A rock 
is its usual resort But from the very intimate acquaint- 
ance my informant had with birds, — and that he knew 

in 181 5. I know of no recent instance of the Peregrine nesting in this 
county. T. S. 

«* . Pells, the DidHngton Falconer here referred to, was not a German, but 
a native of Vaikenswaard in Holland. T. S. 
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this species well, I am sure, — I believe his assertion to 
be correct. [A fen-man, who was well acquainted with 
the species, told me that he took a nest at Catfield and 
destroyed the old bird.] During the time that the late 
Mr. Downes practised falconry near Yarmouth, a pair of 
these birds used to breed in the steeple of Corton church. 
The nestlings were taken and trained to the chase, the 
clerk having a regular retaining fee for their preservation. 
Indeed, these birds, affecting the loftiest situation they can 
find, have often taken up their abode in the spire of our 
cathedral, to the great annoyance of the pigeon fanciers 
of this city. One was shot from one of the Norwich 
bridges some years ago, in pursuit of a pigeon. The 
dove kind and wildfowl are what the Peregrine prefers, 
and its boldness, when pressed by hunger, is almost in- 
credible. Some twenty years ago, a pair haunted a fir 
plantation about three miles from Norwich, and not once 
only but several times these birds carried off a pigeon 
from the very feet of a farmer in the neighbourhood ; 
they appeared almost to know the whistle by which he 
called his pigeons, and to come to the signal.^^ One of 
these, the female bird, was shot, and passed into the 
collection of Mr. Postle. 

Of the Goshawk (Falco palumbarius) we have two 
Norfolk-killed specimens ; two or three others have oc- 
curred in the county of late years. The bird, until lately, 
appeared extinct amongst us. Most of these specimens 
have been young birds ; one which is here is in inter- 
mediate plumage, and I am told that Mr. Spalding, of 
Ditchingham, has one in adult plumage.^ 

** This occurred in the year 1823 at Colney; the birds, frequented the 
New-found plantation in that parish. T. S. 

"7 Tlie Goshawk is one of the rarest of the Falcon tribe with us ; in the 
adult plumage it is so rare that Mr. Stevenson believes the adult male 
killed at Colton in 1841, is the only example in mature plumage known 
with certainty to have been killed in Norfolk. In addition to those 
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Some of the smaller hawks, the Sparrow-HAWK (F. 
nisus)y and the Kestrel (F, tinnunculiis)^ are still not 
infrequent. The HOBBY (F. subbuteo) is rather rare. 
I have known it to breed at Hargham, in this county, in 
the deserted nest of a crow.^^ One we have in the Museum 
was shot whilst perched on Saint John's Maddermarket 
church, in the midst of noise and smoke. The MERLIN 
(F, (Esalon)y in an immature state, occurs every winter, 
though not common. Adult males are very rare. 
[Arrives in small numbers towards winter, and is pro- 
bably guided in arrival considerably by the migration of 
the Snipe which it follows, as in the north of Europe the 
Jer Falcon and Snowy Owl follow the transit of the 
Ptarmigan, or on the coasts of the Mediterranean all 
kinds of small hawks wait upon the passage of the 
Quail. It kills a great many Snipes, and is so swift and 
daring, that after witnessing its prowess, we are almost 
tempted to believe the assertion of Albertus Magnus, 
that this species, when trained to Falconry, has been 
sometimes known to strike down a Crane. Does not 
breed in this county that I am aware of, although the 
open parts of Norfolk afford many situations for nesting 
similar to those it delights in in the north. 

enumerated in the 'Birds of Norfolk,' Mr. Lubbock in his notes mentions 
one shot at Yarmouth (near Acle in the MS. notes) in the summer of 1832 ; 
it came into the hands of Smith, a bird preserver, who sold it in London for 
seven pounds. Mr. Spalding's bird, mentioned above, (which is now in 
Mr. Gumey's collection,) was killed by himself in a wood at Benacre, 
Suffolk, on the 12th January, 1841 (see Birds of Norfolk, i., p. 23, note). 
Mr. Drake informs Mr. Stevenson that his father killed one at Marlingford 
in 1838 ; one shot at Filby on 5th December, 1869, is now in the collection 
of the Rev. C. J. Lucas. Mr. Cremer has one in his collection killed at 
Beeston Regis on 27th December of the same year, and another was killed 
early in 1876 near Melton Constable. One was also trapped at Northrepps 
a few years ago, but escaped ; all these were immature birds. T.S. 

M The Hobby has also been known to breed at Thorpe Abbots near 
Harleston, at Kingswood near Broome, in Bixley Wood in 1844, and at 
Hockering in 1853. T. S. 
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The velocity displayed by this small but most 
courageous Hawk in pursuit of its quarry is truly as- 
tonishing. I once saw one in close pursuit of a skylark, 
and the turns of the pursuer and pursued were almost 
too quick for the eye to follow. In December, 1853, I 
saw five reclaimed Merlins at Mr. Newcomers, they were 
taken from nests found in Yorkshire. He flies them 
principally at larks. They were pretty lively little 
creatures, exactly like Falcons in miniature. 

In nothing is instinct more observable than in the 
way in which small birds receive the approach of the 
different smaller Hawks. The presence of the Kestrel 
seems scarcely to cause anxiety ; but should the Sparrow 
Hawk, Hobby, or Merlin glide along, the scene is 
changed, the noisy sparrows are mute at once, the black- 
bird has crept into the centre of the fence, and the lark, 
paralysed for the moment, is motionless on the clod. 
They seem at once to know that the one is on a mouse 
hunting, the others on an ornithological expedition. 
The female Sparrow Hawk was formerly prized for fal- 
conry. The L'Estrange Household-book speaks on one 
occasion of six rabbits killed by the " sperhawke." This 
ancient record of expenses and manners, shows forcibly 
the great trouble and heavy cost of falconry. It appears 
to have been necessary, in the least rain, to dry the 
hawks on their return, gradually and carefully, by means 
of a large fire in a spacious apartment. On one occasion 
the Knight's breakfast at an Inn on a sporting morning 
costs five pence, and the fire which was used for the 
hawks eight pence. After a very wet day there is a 
charge of twenty pence for fire for the hawks. I have 
known an instance of the male of this small species 
(F, nisus) striking down a Pochard (A.ferina), which it 
endeavoured to truss and carry off; this of course was 
impossible.] 

There remains one little bird, which must have separate 
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notice, from its rarity, — the Orange-LEGGED Hobby, or 
Red-legged Falcon (Falco rufipes). Several of these 
rarest of hawks have been killed in the county ; three 
by Mr. Heath, of Horning.^ It seems of no courage or 
daring ; Wcis tried for hawking in days when the endea- 
vour was to press all hawks into the service of man, but 
proved utterly useless. It appears to live a good deal 
on worms, insects, &c. ; is said, in an old Treatise on 
Falconry which I have, to follow the merlin, in the hopes 
of obtaining the fragments of its prey. Mr. Yarrell gives 
a particularly full and good description of this rare hawk 
in his valuable work. 

The hawks, rightly considered, are most interesting. 
The sight of a falcon is somewhat like that of the rusty 
mail or the monument of a departed hero, — the memories 
of the past crowd upon the mind, when these birds, now 
proscribed and almost annihilated amongst us, were the 
favourites of ladies and the companions of princes. 

*• Mr. Heath's three specimens of this rare Falcon were shot at Homing 
in May, 1830 ; two of them, an adult pair, were presented to Mr. 
J. H. Gumey, and are now in his collection ; the third, a young male, was 
given to Mr. Ed. Lombe, and after his death presented with the rest of his 
fine collection to the Norwich Museum by his daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clarke. 
A fourth individual, a female, was shot in Holkham Park, and is in the same 
collection. In the same year (not in 1832 as stated by Paget and others, 
the latter date Mr. Preston informs Mr. Stevenson being incorrect,) a fifth 
was shot in a marsh near Breydon, which came into the possession of 
Mr. D. B. Preston, of Yarmouth ; this bird is now in Mr. Gumey's collec- 
tion. Of Mr. Heath's birds Mr. Lubbock says, in an unpublished lecture, 
that they "were observed during some very rough weather; four were in 
company, their actions and flight being peculiar, occasioned observation and 
pursuit, — they alighted upon the ground in a ploughed field, and when shot, 
the bills and legs were soiled as if they had been in pursuit of worms. This 
account comes from the gentleman who shot them." An adult male in the 
Norwich Museum was killed in August, 1854, near Norwich ; and lastly, 
an adult femsde was shot on the beach at Yarmouth on 1 6th May, 1868, 
and purchased at the sale of Mr. Overend's collection by the Rev. 
C. J. Lucas, of Burgh. T. S. 
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OF THE REMAINS OF FALCONRY IN NORFOLK. 

In former days, Norfolk must have been a paradise to 
the falconer. Its extensive heaths, for the pursuit of the 
partridge or the nobler flight at the kite ; the intermina- 
ble ranges of marsh, where the peregrine or the lanner 
might encounter the heron and the mallard ; or the 
active merlin try his pinions against the speed of the 
snipe, caused the county probably in those days, as at 
present, to have high reputation with the sportsman. In 
the UEstrange Household-book perpetual entries call to 
mind this nearly-forgotten science. There are notes of 
money paid for the keep of the goshawks, which seem 
to have been periodically sent out to walk, as hounds 
are at present ; there is a charge made to the knight for 
a tame mallard to lure the hawks with in Hunstantone 
marshe. In Blomefield's Norfolk are several notices of 
hawk service. In the reign of Edward III., Reginald de 
Dunham, for instance, held the manors of Fishley and 
Witton, by the service of keeping a goshawk for the 
king. Landed property is mentioned by the same 
authority as conveyed by William de St. Clare, to 
William son of William de Heveningham upon service 
of a sparrow-hawk. And as for many years, and until 
very recently, the nearly forgotten pastime of heron hawk- 
ing was annually practised at Didlington, the seat of 
Lord Berners, it may not be improper to say somewhat 
on this subject. Sir J. Sebright, in his Treatise on Hawk- 
ing, observes, that the village of Falconswaerd, near 
Bois le Due, in Holland, has from time immemorial 
furnished falconers to different parts of Europe. The 
falconers who brought every season hawks to Norfolk, 
were natives of this place, and most respectable and in- 
telligent men, fond to a degree of their art, and pleased 
to give information to any one interested therein. 

E 
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The hawks requisite (the female Peregrine) were taken 
in autumn, near Falconswaerd, by a pigeon and a net, 
with the assistance of the ash-coloured shrike as a scout 
to announce the approach of a falcon. Their difficulty 
they said was not so much in the capture of hawks as in 
a dearth of herons to train them with when taken. The 
heron on these occasions is caught alive by nooses set 
on the margin of a water ditch, or spring head, wherever 
numerous footmarks show that the birds often visit a 
particular spot. 

All the hawks received a certain portion of training, 
and many were perfect at the time they arrived in Nor- 
folk, — the end of April ; the time for sport being whilst 
the heron has young ones. 

The afternoon was the best part of the day, and as 
herons go forth in one direction or another, according to 
the wind, one part of the estate or another was resorted 
to in turn, in what was deemed the most likely direction 
for intercepting full herons returning with food to their 
young, after journeying into the fens for fish. 

If it was feasible, the hawking party, which was often 
numerous, was screened from observation under one of 
the belts of firs, common in that part of the country ; and 
two falconers on horseback, each with hawk on fist, 
looked out afar for the coming of a heron. The gather- 
ing point for these birds was the heronry, a lofty planta- 
tion in the valley ; and the distance at which a practised 
falconer espied a heron returning, was most remarkable. 
According to the course of the bird, the falconers re- 
mained motionless or rode in advance, so as to get nearer 
the line in which the heron was moving. If they could 
get within three or four hundred yards, the falcons were 
unhooded, and swung themselves buoyantly into the 
air. Here sometimes happened what to a novice seemed 
a riddle : a falcon to act with advantage, must rise above 
its quarry, and to do so must make its circles in rising 
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against the wind. Therefore in "climbing to the 
mountee/* as our ancestors termed this evolution, the 
hawks sometimes appeared going in one direction and 
the heron in another. But no sooner do they attain 
the requisite elevation, than they dash forward in 
pursuit, straining one against the other; the first up 
with the heron makes ' its pounce, which, if unsuccessful,, 
sinks it far below. It must climb once more to attain 
elevation ; in the meantime the other falcon makes a 
swoop, and by the time its effort is over, probably the 
first is ready for a repetition. As may be supposed, 
from the ordinary flight of birds, space rolls rapidly away 
during this conflict. High in air are the three^birds, — 
sometimes almost specks in the distance ; and, far be- 
hind, toil the horsemen, every head turned aloft, regard* 
less of the rabbit-burrows on all sides, each anxiously 
straining his optics to see somewhat of the chase, often- 
times in a whirlwind of dust. Three or four miles were 
thus sometimes traversed. When the fatal stroke is given, 
generally at the insertion of the neck with the body, the 
blow is audible at some distance. No words can describe 
the aspect of a successful falcon, ^s, trampling upon its 
prostrate foe, it eats the food presented ; for if the bird's 
behaviour has been good, it is " fed up " by way of en- 
couragement The form appears dilated by pride and 
successful daring, — now it fastens voraciously on the 
meat, and now pulls feathers in its wantonness from the 
trembling heron, which, with its long neck carefully im- 
prisoned under the falconer's leg, is held down lest its 
beak should injure the triumphant hawk. 

No wonder that a heron which has once undergone 
this ordeal is worthless for future sport. It shrieks in 
dismay at the first sight of the enemy, disgorges its stock 
of fish, and very often wheels round and round towards 
the ground, crying out in impotent anguish, without 
being touched by the hawk. Some herons were retained 
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to practise the young and imperfect falcons with ; the 
rest were released, with a thin brass plate bent around 
one leg, and the date of capture marked thereon. 

Occasionally the Norfolk plover (OEdicnemus crepitans) 
was pursued, and gave very good flights. The carrion 
crow also, and the magpie, were in turn objects of sport. 
. The mews in which the falcons were kept were upon 
the top of an eminence, at the side of a plantation, in 
which was a lofty ash ; and a flag flying at " The High 
Ash " was a signal to all the country round that hawking 
would take place that afternoon. 

Great vexation often occurred from the loss of the 
best hawks by their raking off in pursuit of ignoble 
game ; a wood pigeon, for instance, is a temptation no 
hawk can resist. Probably natural love for this prey is 
made stronger by a tame pigeon being the usual lure for 
recalling a falcon. I was present one afternoon when the 
Bull-dog, a perfect phoenix, was thus lost ; she had been 
flown only ten times and had struck down nine herons. 
The first resource of a reclaimed hawk preying for itself 
is very often a rook ; the Bull-dog was seen to strike 
down a rook the next morning, by the falconer who was 
seeking his lost one. 

The names given to hawks are sometimes very incon- 
gruous. In Colonel Thornton's Tour in Scotland, his 
falcons, if memory serves, were Miss L. Mcintosh and 
Miss McGregor ; whilst, as a contrast, his tercels, pro- 
bably blood relations to these fair ones, were Death and 
the Devil. 

Many years ago, the first time indeed I ever witnessed 
the hawking at Didlington, just as I joined the assem- 
blage, a cry was raised by several voices of, *' Bring Mrs. 
Waddington." Two ladies in an open carriage leaned 
out anxiously as I was passing, and again I heard, '^ Here 
comes Mrs. Waddington, — now we shall see some sport." 
What could interest all so much in this particular person- 
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age I knew not, till I saw the crowd opening, and the 
falconer appeared, talking to and caressing the flower of 
his flock, his favourite bird. 

[It is not wonderful that hawking has in great measure 
ceased, the trouble attendant upon it was so great. The 
Falconer above mentioned used to arrive with his hawks 
in the end of April, sometimes with twenty. They were 
used for Herons for a month or two. When about to 
return, if he could not dispose of his stock to amateurs of 
the sport, he liberated the Falcons, choosing rather to* 
rely on new-caught birds, and all the trouble of fresh 
training, than to keep an average Hawk. A very 
brilliant performer he of course retained.] 

It would be at the present day almost impossible to 
revive this sport generally : even in the very open country 
around Didlington corpplaints and heartburnings arose on 
account of damage. A mass of information upon this 
subject is contained in a Latin volume published at 
Leipsic, 1 788, by Professor Schneider, containing the 
work of the Emperor Frederic II., 'De arte venandi 
cum avibus ; ' Albertus Magnus ' De Falconibus ,' * and 
also a digest of Hubers valuable work 'Sur le Vol des 
Oiseaux de Proie,* Geneve, 1784; and of severalancient 
and very rare works on Falconry; some of these are 
now hardly to be found, but in a few national libraries 
on the continent. Besides the Emperor Frederic, our 
own immortal Alfred did not think it unbecoming to 
meditate and write on this engrossing subject, and another 
man of rank appears in particular to have produced a 
perfect text-book on hawking: 'La Fauconnerie de 
Charles d'Arcussia de Capre, Seigneur d'Esparron, de 
Palliferes et du Revest, en Provence,' is quoted with the 
highest praise by Buflfon and others. 

In these days of misfortune for falcons, no Emperor, 
Jilas ! can be found to write a lengthy chapter, " De in- 
quietationibus et diverberationibus, quas facit falco 
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ciliatus, et de differentiis, inter inquietationem, et diver- 
berationem." His enumeration of the qualities of a 
falconer is amusing. He does not by-the-bye mention 
where these admirable Crichtons were found. " Sit medio- 
cris staturae, — sit perfecti ingenii, — bonae memoriae — levis 
auditu — acuti visOs — homo magnae vocis — sit agilis et 
promptus — sciat natare — sit audax — non somnolentus — 
non gulosus — non ebriosus — non iracundas — non piger 
aut negligens — non gyrovagus (qu.) given to gossip from 
house to house?" &c., &c. He reminds his readers, 
here, of the dialogue between Rasselas and Imlac, on 
the qualifications of a poet, in which the Abyssinian 
iprince exclaims in despair, " Enough ! thou hast convinced 
me that no mortal can ever be a poet." The east ap- 
pears to have been the nursery of this science : the same 
imperial writer states that the hood was derived from 
thence, and speaks with complacency of the very skilful 
falconers who were sent to him by Arabian princes. 
" Reges Arabum " is the term, which Schneider in his 
note upon it renders Soldan of Babylon. 

Some of the old falconers, Jean de Franchieres for in- 
stance, appear to have been aware of the change which 
the plumage of the Peregrine undergoes in different ages. 
This might have been expected from men who carefully 
nurtured and watched these birds from month to month, 
from year to year ; and the errors of division and sub- 
division into Dusky Falcon, Red Falcon, Falcon Gentil, 
as species, &c., may have arisen at a somewhat later 
period. 

Two species of falcon, formerly prized, have been in- 
volved in much obscurity, — the Saker,**^ which in size 
and courage rivalled or excelled the Gyrfalcon, and the 
Lanner, which came from Sicily, Malta, and the south 

** This name Saker is oriental. In D'Obsonville's Essays on the Natural 
History of India, amongst "Birds of Prey,*' he mentions the Saker; — 
in Persian, Sakr ; in Hindostanee, Sicra. (Note in first edition.) 
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and east. Temminck makes no mention of this last 
species in the edition of 1815. Pennant has described a 
bird as the Lanner, taken in a decoy whilst pursuing 
ducks ; but it was probably a Peregrine Falcon in imma- 
ture plumage. A note in Sir W. Jardine's British Birds, 
[Part I., Birds of Prey] in the Naturalists* Library, throws 
some light on this species. " Mr. Gould has," it is here 
said, " figured the Falco Lanarius of Linnaeus, a bird of 
the south of Europe, from specimens furnished by 
Monsieur Temminck. But the name Lanner, seems to 
have been sometimes given to the young of the Peregrine 
Falcon, and consequently confusion arose from believing 
the Lanner to be a British bird.'* Schneider speaks of 
it as entirely a southern species ; that it could not be 
used in winter, — " Hyeme inutilis." At the time he 
wrote, however, falconry had declined, and ornithology 
not sufficiently advanced to enable him to determine 
the species with certainty ; but all the old works on 
hawking tend to establish the bird as a distinct species. 
After dividing the Peregrine in different plumages into 
two or three kinds, these treatises always add that the 
birds are alike in feeding, habits, and flight. But the 
Lanner stood alone in its peculiarities ; rather inferior to 
the Peregrine in swiftness and boldness, it was noted for 
docility and perseverance ; it hung long upon wing with- 
out fatigue, remembered the lessons taught faithfully, 
would make repeated flights in the same morning, and 
was far less nice in its food than the other ; it was the 
hawk recommended to young and eager falconers, as 
being the most difficult to spoil in flight, or injure in 
feeding.3i 

** The two species of Falcons here mentioned are now generally known 
as Falco sacer and F, lanarius, both are natives of south-eastern Europe ; 
they are described and figured by Professor Schlegel in his great work 
* Traitide la Fauconnerie,* by far the best and most comprehensive book on 
Falconry. T. S. 
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Barbary falcons were in great reputation \^ and the 
eager zest for this amusement is proved by the fact, 
that even the New World was laid under contribution. 
At the end of the i6th centurj'', and at the beginning 
of the 17th, a particular species of falcon was brought 
from America, (Falcones Aletas,) Alethes or Alete of 
the French and Spaniards. Here follow the words of 
Schneider, whilst quoting from Charles d'Arcussia: 
" Corpore sunt mari falconi aequales, colore etiam dorsi 
similes. Pectus colore pallida aurantio nitety lunula brun- 
nea in abdomine versus femora conspicitur. Volatu 
terrestri celeri in venatione perdicum excellunt solitarii." 
After carefully searching Wilson's descriptions of Ameri- 
can hawks, I cannot but venture a surmise that his Falco 
Borealis (Red-tailed Hawk) is the bird which was thus 
imported. In the first place size corresponds ; he des- 
cribes it as " twenty inches in length, and three feet nine 
in extent ; head and back of the neck dark brown ; sides 
of neck ferruginous, streaked with brown ; back and 
shoulders deep brown ; wings dusky, barred with black- 
ish ; tail bright red-brown with one black band ; lower 
parts brownish white ; breast ferruginous y streaked with 
dark brown ; across the belly a band of interrupted spots 
of brown'* In Huber's work, * Sur le Vol des Oiseaux 
de Proie,* among the birds of " Haut Volerie," is, sixth 
in number, a figure of the •' Alethe,"33 the breast turned to 
the spectator that the peculiar crescent may be seen. Is 
not this the ferruginous breast, which " pallido aurantio 
nitet " in the former description } and is not the band of 

^ The Barbary Falcon, F, barbaruSy is now also a well-known bird. 
T. S. 

** I hate not been able to get a sight of Huber's book, therefore can give 
no opinion as to the species of the Hawk there figured ; the ** Alete" how- 
ever, could not have been the Falco borealis of Wilson, which is a true 
Buzzard resembling our own species in habits, and therefore quite incapable 
of being trained for hawking. T. S. 
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spots across the belly the ** lunula brunnea in abdomine 
versus femora ?" Wilson speaks of this bird as generally 
dispersed in the United States, and not migratory. In 
a list of hawks in the first chapter of Walton's Angler^ 
the "Waskite from Virginia** is mentioned. The 
" volatu terrestri celeri in venatione perdicum excellunt *' 
is not incongruous either. Wilson says "they prowl 
round the plantations, looking out for vagrant chickens, 
their method of seizing which is, by sweeping swiftly over 
the spot, grappling them with their talons, and bearing 
them away to the woods.** The brown of the upper 
plumage would agree with the immature Peregrine, 
'* colore dorsi similis falconi.** And Schneider, from the 
same authority as before, asserts that this species had 
the fault of the goshawk — a proneness to fly off with the 
bird it struck down, and devour it in some private place 
out of the sight of its master. This agrees with Wilson's 
description of its mode of preying. As much as three 
hundred Spanish crowns are said to have been given for 
one of these birds, recently imported, and with education 
only half completed. Of course, the more ornithology 
advances, the more easy will it become to clear up these 
difficulties in fixing species formerly celebrated. Half a 
century ago the obstacles were great indeed. Schneider 
brought to the attempt universal knowledge of language, 
warm zeal for Natural History, and most extensive read- 
ing, both as to general information, and the subject he 
particularly treated of. Yet he seems to have been 
somewhat disheartened, and concludes his essay, 'De 
Avium rapacium Genere, &c.,* in these words : " It is 
plain from this that the efforts even of learned men are 
vain, when from the description of travellers, or from the 
casual sight of living or dead birds, they attempt to class 
the hawks and falcons.*' Had he lived at this day, and 
been able to avail himself of the illustrations and the 
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authorities extant, his language would doubtless have 
been somewhat different 

The importation of hawks was not accidental, but they 
were regular objects of traffic. A letter from Tregonwell 
Frampton,' no date, but written 1670—80, is extant, in 
which he says, '* Sr. I have a man now in London that 
can carry hawkes : pray, as soon as this comes to your 
hands, goe to Mr. Chiffinch, and if the hawkes are come 
in, send me down by my man the largest and handsomest 
hawkes that are brought over in the Russian shipps. If 
my man brings down the hawkes, it will save me 30s. 
a-piece, and there will be no fear of changing the hawkes. 
If the hawkes be not come in in three or four days, 
let my man come away presently, and I will desire 
Mr. Mompesson to bring down the hawkes, but you 
must make some privat marke in them, and send me 
word what it is, that I may be sure that they may 
not be changed. — I am, your kingsman and servant, 
W. T. Frampton." Another letter from the same. May, 
1682, speaks of "a beautiful Moscowy Hawke to be 
parted with. She is every bodis munney, from the mar- 
chants she is worth ;^io.*' These letters prove first, the 
regular importation of hawks ; and next, the care and 
heavy expense requisite on moving them. Thirty 
shillings in those days was a considerable sum ; and the 
worthy Frampton seems to have been afraid to trust 
even his friend Mompesson entirely, in the carriage of so 
precious a commodity. A letter from Sir Anthony Pell, 
162 1, is given by Pennant in the Appendix to his Birds, 
forbidding any one importing hawks to move them from 
shipboard, or the custom-house, until the said Pell, 
master falconer, should have made his selection for the 
king's use. It is singular, that the name of the last 
family practising the art of hawking in England, natives 
of Falconswaerd, should be also Pell or Pells. 

With regard to the Sacre or Saker, male Sakeret or 
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Sacret, it is singular that we should here have so com- 
pletely lost sight of the species referred to. The Em- 
peror Frederic expressly says, **The Saker breeds in 
more temperate climates than the Jer Falcon, and I am 
told in trees; but I suspect this is from a want of rocks 
in those regions, otherwise, being a genuine falcon, it 
would prefer them. Especially does it breed in Britain 
and Bulgaria." Albertus Magnus corroborates the fact 
of its being common in England: he says, " Primum 
autem genus nobilium falconum est quod quidam Sacrum 
vocant Symmachus autem vocat ipsum Britannicum, 
et quidam vocant aelium, quasi aerinum falconem." Here 
we have it expressly termed the British Hawk. Albertus 
gives an interesting account of its prowess and ex- 
cellence ; that it would not only overcome the largest 
Species of bird, but might be used successfully in the 
chase of the roebuck ; that at the very sight of it all 
birds fled to shelter, with screams of dismay ; that it was 
of the most docile and generous disposition, showing 
strong attachment to its master, and to the dogs, its 
companions in the chase ; that it flew more willingly in 
their presence, " as if glorying to show its strength before 
them ; '* that in luring or recalling it to the fist, it was 
necessary for the falconer to use full force of lungs, on 
account of the very lofty flight of this falcon. And here 
he mentions the most curious fact of all : that this 
Species seemed to rise above the sordid appetite for food, 
which is the general bond between man and the falcon ; 
it had somewhat of the attachment of the dog. If, says 
he, this bird is lost by its lofty flight, there is not the 
same danger as exists with other kinds of hawk, as, of 
its own accord, it is wont generally to return to its home. 
The rapidity and force of its flight caused particu- 
lar pieces of artillery to be called Sakers. Charles 
d'Arcussia states that it was a male of this species, a 
Sacret, belonging to Henry H. of France, which per- 
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formed the feat often mentioned in books of Natural 
History (the indefinite term Falcon bqing used). Being 
lost after ten in the morning from Paris, it was, at four 
in the afternoon of the next day, taken at Malta. This 
occurred in the month of March ; at which season of 
pairing, even reclaimed hawks were uneasy and restless, 
and prone to stray away. 

The Sacre of old and the Jer Falcon appear to 
have had much similarity. An interesting letter from 
Mr. Hoy, in the Magazine of Natural History for 1833, 
p. 107, shows plainly the distinction between the Iceland 
and Norwegian falcons ; in fact, that two species have 
been united under the term Jer Falcon : may not one 
of these have been the Sacre } Its ceasing to breed in 
England has occurred with many other birds, and is no 
impediment. Mr. Hoy thinks that the Sacre and the 
Lanner were in fact the same ; but old books of Hawk- 
ing contain elaborate descriptions of each, imputing to 
them most opposite qualities. 

In conclusion, may be mentioned a memorandum from 
the L*Estrange Household-book, which shows how superior 
the training of the old falconers was. Six rabbits are 
noted as killed by the Sper-hawke. Now in these days 
a Sparrow-hawk, at the best, can barely take partridges ; 
when full in flight the bird is too strong for the hawk. 
From separate entries, it appears that Goshawks, Fal- 
cons, Sparrow-hawks, and Hobbies, were kept at the 
same time by the possessor of Hunstanton. 

[Some further notes on Falconry in Norfolk will be 
found in the Appendix.] 
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Amongst Owls, the Tawny Owl (Strix stridula) and 
the White Owl^ (Strix flammea) may be called com- 
mon. The first often escapes notice from the dense 
woods it inhabits, usually perched in the day-time in the 
thickest shade of a spruce or silver fir : the other, from 
its services as a mouser, is allowed to come and go un- 
harmed, and even encouraged. A specimen of that 
large and beautiful species, the SNOWY OwL^ (Strix 
nyctea), is mentioned by Mr. Yarrell as having been 
killed in the county in 1814. Mr. Gurney possesses a 
specimen of the ScOPS OWL (Strix scops), which there 
is reason to believe was killed near Norwich.^ Mr. Penrice 
has, in his collection, the same species, killed at Brundall. 
Mr. Paget says, in his List of Yarmouth Birds, that the 

** The Tawny and White Owls can hardly be bracketted together, the 
former is much less frequent than the latter, and both are rapidly diminish- 
ing in numbers owing to the ceaseless persecution to which they are 
subjected. Mr. Lubbock says, ** In most extensive farming establishments 
a pair [of the latter] have possession of the bam, and may be seen every 
evening beating the marshes regularly for mice." I fear this is not quite 
the case at the present time. Mr. Norgate has counted twenty good-sized 
rats in the nest of a Barn Owl, which, as the rats were all perfectly fresh 
and the weather very hot, must have been killed the previous night. T. S. 

** Mr. Stevenson, in his * Birds of Norfolk,* records seven instances of 
the occurrence of the Snowy Owl in this county, since which, on the 4th 
December, 1871, a fine female was killed in a turnip field at Southrepps ; 
and on the 2nd or 3rd November, 1876, another which had been previously 
wounded, was shot by one of Lord Leicester's keepers on the marshes at 
Bumham Overy. Mr. Stevenson has also discovered an immature speci- 
men now in the possession of the Rev. W. G. Wilson, of Fomcett St. 
Peter, and said to have been killed many years ago at Carlton Rode. 
(See Trans. Norf. and Nor. Nat. Soc, 1872-3, p. 114.) T. S. 

88 Mr. Gurney considers the history of this specimen very doubtful ; another 
in his possession was found on the 27th of November, 1 861, at the foot of 
the lighthouse hill at Cromer, still alive, but injured by having come in 
contact with the glass of the light. Other instances are recorded by 
Messrs. Gurney and Fisher, and Mr. Stevenson. T. S. 
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Little Owl (Strix passerina) has occurred in that 
neighbourhood more than once. Mr. Hunt, in his work 
on Birds, mentions a nest taken near Norwich.^ The 
Long-eared Owl (Strix otus) is unfrequent ; some 
migrate hither in autumn, and a few occasionally breed 
here. This has sometimes been the case in the woods 
between Holt and Cromer, but the bird may be con- 
sidered altogether rare.^* The Short-eared Owl 
(Strix brachyotus) is far more frequent in the autumn, 

«7 Messrs. C. J. and J. Paget, in their * Sketch of the Natural History 
of Great Yarmouth,' say that two well-authenticated specimens of this 
bird have occurred in that neighbourhood ; in the spring of 1846, one was 
taken alive at Easton by one of Mr. Gumey*s keepers, which lived till 
December, 1848 ; and in February, 1862, an adult male was taken alive 
off Yarmouth on board a fishing smack. Mr. Stevenson, in the * Birds of 
Norfolk,* also records one mentioned in the late Mr. Lombe's notes as 
having been killed at Blofield in 1824. In July, 1876, Lord Kimberley 
liberated six of these birds in the woods at Kimberley, and it is probable 
that the bird killed at Haverland on 9th May, 1877, may have been one 
of these ; as also a specimen seen in May and again in June, 1877, at 
Northrepps. I am told that they are still heard in the woods at Kimber- 
ley. T. S. 

88 Mr. Stevenson, in the * Birds of Norfolk,* i., p. 44, thus writes 
of this species : "The Long-eared Owl is another instance of the changes 
which have taken place in a few years from local causes, in the habits of 
some of our feathered visitants. Whilst drainage and the plough are fast 
driving the harriers and other marsh breeders from their accustomed haunts, 
the rapid increase in our fir plantations, especially near the coast, affords 
such inducements to this species to remain and breed with us, that the 
autumn visitant of a few years since, only occasionally known to stay 
through the summer, may now be more properly termed a numerous 
resident, receiving additions to its numbers in autumn. The Rev. Mr. 
Lubbock, writing of this owl some twenty years ago, though mentioning 
the fact of its sometimes remaining to breed, says, * The bird may be con- 
sidered altogether rare,* which statement is in strange contrast to the num- 
ber of specimens now, at all seasons of the year, brought to be preserved 
in this city (particularly the case in 1854), and but for the thoughtless per- 
secution of keepers and collectors, a pair or more might be found located 
in almost any of our woods and plantations of sufficient extent.** This 
usefiil bird is yearly increasing in numbers, and from its habit of hiding 
during the day in the thickest fir trees to be found, is possibly even more 
numerous than generally supposed. T. S. 
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as when they first arrive they are often found in the low 
grounds in small parties of five and six. Their arrival 
is hailed by Norfolk sportsmen as betokening the arrival 
of woodcocks and snipes.^ The bird has also, in a few 
cases, bred in Norfolk ; at Feltwell, for instance. It is 
quicker on wing and more lively than the other English 
species ; is never molested, as far as I have observed — 
and I have seen the bird continually — by the attacks of 
small birds, which on the contrary show considerable 
fear in its presence. Its power of wing is great. I saw 
one in the middle of a sunshiny day attacked by two 
crows. The light did not seem to incommode it, as it 
rose in long spiral sweeps, striking first at one crow and 
then at the other. The birds rose so high that the eye 
could hardly follow them ; at length the crows seemed 
discomfited, and gave up the attempt, when the owl 
descended a little and then crossed the country, still at 
a great height, flying in a straight line until out of sight. 

Tengmalm's Owl (Nyctale tengmalmi). The Rev. E. W. 
Dowell, of Dunton, has one of these birds, which was caught 
alive on the 27 th June, 1849, by a labouring man at Beecham- 
well, near SwafFham ; the bird was sitting in a bush dazzled 

^ This bird, which for reasons above stated is generally known in Nor- 
folk as the ** Woodcock Owl," sometimes visits us in considerable numbers ; 
in the autumn of 1876 they were very numerous, and many were killed and 
sent up to the Norwich birdstufFers. Mr. Norgate heard some years ago 
of thirteen being shot in one turnip field on the same day. I also know a 
gentleman who, many years ago, killed twenty-nine of these birds in the 
neighbourhood of the coast in one day. Before the fens were drained and 
the large heaths so much broken up, the Short-eared Owl bred r^ularly in 
this county ; prior to the year 1850, Mr. Burlingham has repeatedly seen 
them on Roydon Fen, near Lynn, and used to visit the fen in spring for 
the express purpose, but never succeeded, in seeing a pair together or in 
finding a nest. He believes that a fresh egg of the Short-eared Owl was 
ofifered for sale by Glason, a fishmonger at L3nin, about the year 1850., It 
certainly nested at Roydon some few years previous to that date. In 1850, 
Mr. Burlingham also saw the Short-eared Owl on Feltwell Fen ; and about 
that time Mr. Hunter, of Downham, had several eggs from that locality. 
I know no instance of its having nested in this county of late years. T. S. 
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with the daylight, and mobbed by small birds. "An adult 
female of this very rare Owl was killed at Burlingham about 
the 6th April, 1857, and is now in the possession of Mr. H. N. 
Burroughes.** * Birds of Norfolk,* i., p. 60. T. S. 

The Great Shrike {Lanius excubitor) is uncommon, 
but occurs occasionally, generally in winter. The Red- 
backed Shrike (Lanius collurio) is pretty general ; the 
young brought up from the nest grow exceedingly tame 
and make very engaging pets. 

I find amongst my friend Girdlestone*s notes the follow- 
ing :—" Visited Mr. Downes, who tells me that, having 
given up Falconry, he amuses himself by seeing his 
tame Shrike catch flies in the room in which he sits.*' 

The Great Grey Shrike (Lanius excubitor^ Linn.^ is a 
regular winter visitant, generally occurring in the months of 
October and November. T. S. 

The Lesser Grey Shrike, (Lanius minor ^ Gmel.^ In 1869 
the Rev. Murray A. Mathew purchased of a birdstufFer in 
Yarmouth a Lesser Grey Shrike, which had been killed in a 
garden at the north end of the town, in the spring of that year, 
the species of which was unknown till it was recognised by 
Mr. Mathew. A second specimen was caught in a greenhouse 
in the same locality in the last week of May, 1875 ; it lived a 
few days in confinement and was then brought up to Norwich 
to be preserved ; upon dissection it proved to be a male. This 
bird is now in Mr. Gurney's collection. The only other re- 
corded instance of the occurrence of Lanius minor in this 
country is that of a specimen killed in November, 185 1, on 
St. Mary's, one of the Scilly Isles, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. E. Hearle Rodd, of Penzance. T. S. 

That very rare bird Lanius rufus (the Woodchat)*o 
has been killed near Yarmouth. Mr. Hamond's collec- 
tion also contained one killed near Swaff"ham. 

The Raven*^ (Corvus corax) is seldom found breeding 

^ Mr. Gumey has in his collection a male Woodchat, killed on the 29th 
April, 1859, near Yarmouth. T. S. 

** The Raven has, I believe, entirely ceased to breed in Norfolk, and 
can now only be regarded as a rare and uncertain migrant. In April, 1877, 
a single bird was seen passing inland at Northrepps, near Cromer. T. S. 
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here ; when it does so, its nest is sure to be plundered. 
In winter, especially if severe, their numbers increase. 

[In December, 1843, I observed near Kenninghall 
three pairs of these birds flying at a great height from 
N. to S. ; they passed at long distances, each pail: close 
together, so as just to be in view of each other.] 

The Carrion Crow (Corvus corone) is frequent, es- 
pecially during summer,*^ in the marshes, preying on the 
eggs and young of the lapwing and other marsh birds. 
In the uplands its numbers are kept under by game pre- 
servation. Of late years, there has been great diminu- 
tion in the number of HoODED or Grey Crows*^ (Corvus 
comix). They do not visit Norfolk so much as formerly. 

[These, the rapacious birds cannot be dismissed with- 
out an expression of regret at the general crusade now 
waged against them. A Hawk formerly was protected 
by special laws, his person was secured, and even his 
nest could not be wronged. Now alas ! the day is 
changed, and like an aristocrat in a popular disturbance, 
no treatment is thought too bad for him. How are the 
mighty fallen ! It would be pleasant for a few hours to 
have a peep at England in that time when a hawk on 
hand was the mark of gentle blood ; and when instead 
of offering a reward for the destruction of a nest, any one 
was liable to severe penalty if he took the eggs even in 
his own grounds. In the present day few opportunities 

** Mr. F. Norgate tells me that Carrion Crows nest every year in Foxley 
Wood, and the meadows and small woods in its neighbourhood, and that 
he finds their nests in the tallest oaks in the woods, and in the tall grey 
poplars in the meadows. A pair also nested for two or three seasons, of 
late years, in the Keswick rookery, near Norwich. T. S. 

** I have not observed the decrease in numbers mentioned here ; they are 
certainly extremely common in winter, particularly on the coast. A young 
brood, evidently reared in that neighbourhood, were seen at Sherringham, 
near Cromer, in August, 1867, by Mr. H. M. Upcher (see Zool. 2nd 
series, p. 10 12), and there is reason to believe that this is no solitary 
instance of the ** hoodie" remaining, now-a-days, to breed in this county. 
T. S. 

F 
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are offered to the naturalist for observing the manners 
of this important class of birds. They lose their native 
boldness, and suspect fraud and hostility in everything. 
In a game preserve their increase is not to be desired, 
but surely in many places the principle of live and let 
live might be carried out more than it is. It is always 
pleasant to observe nature in her natural state ; we often 
view her forced and distorted by circumstances. In 
1835, a whole day was pleasantly spent in a wild district 
in Wales, merely in enjoying the unusual sight of birds 
in a perfectly unconstrained state. I counted upon an 
extensive morass eight Moor Buzzards at the same time, 
beating their rounds ; high in the air were three Kites ; 
the Snipes, Ducks, and Teal kept springing before me, 
and numerous Curlews in pairs were preparing for incu- 
bation ; a Stoat that I met, looked at me as if he con- 
sidered me an intruder and was going to inquire what 
business I had there. We see nothing of this sort in 
Norfolk, every hawk has the air of a convicted felon ; 
the very Lapwing believes that no one sets foot in a 
marsh, but with the express purpose of stealing her eggs.] 
Thus far I endeavoured to mention by name all the 
birds found in this district, according to their classifica- 
tion ; but were I to persevere, I should far exceed the 
limits I have marked out for myself in this slight sketch. 
Mr. Paget's Essay on the Natural History of Yarmouth 
comprises a very great part of the Ornithology of Nor- 
folk, and must be perused with the greatest interest by 
any one at all fond of the study, — mingled perhaps with 
regret that, instead of a thin, it is not a thick octavo. 

Mr. Lubbock does not mention the Magpie ; but as one of 
those birds, which from constant persecution is becoming very 
scarce in this county, it is worthy of notice. It is perhaps 
more often to be found on the extreme western side of the 
CDunty than in the eastern, though occasionally met with in 
the neighbourhood of Weyboum and Holt ; but anywhere it is 
seldom to be seen. The Jay is another persecuted bird, which, 
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although still common, must soon go down under the " keepers," 
unceasing animosity. Both these birds receive an increase to 
their numbers in winter. T. S. 

The Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes^ Linn.,^ has oc- 
curred three times in this county, each time in the month of 
October, and all near Great Yarmouth. The first specimen is 
recorded in the Zool. for 1845, P* ^24, as having been killed on 
October 30th, 1844, at Rollesby, near Yarmouth ; on 7th 
October, 1853, a second specimen was shot by a fisherman off 
Yarmouth ; and on the 8th October, 1864, a third was shot in 
a garden at Gorleston on the Suffolk side of the river Yare, just 
below the town of Yarmouth. T. S. 

But although Yarmouth is perhaps the best spot in 
the county for researches in Natural History, and Brey- 
don itself is as it were an emporium of the rarer Water 
Fowl, yet, in reviewing a whole county, some species 
naturally occur which did not come within Mr. Paget's 
list ; and others, the habits of which, or their being pecu- 
liar to this district, render them interesting to us. Of 
these I shall endeavour to make a list. 

The Golden Oriole** (Oriolus galbula) has occurred 
several times in the county ; indeed, has been said to 
have bred in Mr. Lucas's garden at Ormesby. In an im- 
mature state, this bird is not very striking in appearance, 
and may occur sometimes without being detected. I 
know of one instance of a fine old male in full beauty 
shot in Norfolk ; but the majority of specimens have 
been young birds. 

The Water Ouzel or Dipper*^ (Cinclus europceus) 

** Numerous instances of the occurrence of this beautiful bird in this 
county are given by Mr. Stevenson in his * Norfolk Birds,' in almost all 
instances in the spring, showing an inclination to breed here. That it has 
ever been detected nesting in this county is very doubtful ; the instance 
mentioned above, though oft repeated, is very vague and unsupported ; and 
the eggs in Mr. Scales' collection, said to have been taken at Beechamwell, 
that gentleman informed Professor Newton were taken by himself in 
Holland. T. S. 

^ The Dipper is a rare bird in Norfolk, and undoubtedly the majority 
of those which visit us are of the Scandinavian type, answering to the 
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has lately been shot at Hellesdon, and the specimen is 
in the Norwich Museum. This bird has occurred once 
near Yarmouth. Mr. Lombe informed me, some years 
back, that he had good reasons for believing that this 
bird had been seen on the Marlingford stream. A friend 
of mine whilst fishing at Saxthorpe, many years back, 
saw one close to him, so as to be able to observe it well. 
It is a great point gained to have established this as a 
Norfolk bird, and I think it might be discovered as a 
migrant amongst us occasionally, by close observation. 

White's Thrush (Turdus varius. Pall.) A male of this 
beautiful Asiatic straggler was killed on loth October, 187 1, 
by Mr. F. BoiTett in the parish of Hickling. Its general appear- 
ance when on the wing was so much that of the Woodcock, as 
to lead Mr. Borrett to mistake it for one of those birds. T. S. 

Mr. Gurney possesses a male specimen of the Blue- 
THROATED REDSTART (Motacilla suecica)^ sent to him 
in a fresh state from Yarmouth in 1841.*^ 

Black Redstart {Ruticilla titys, Scop.^. Although a 
regular winter visitant in the south-west of England, in Norfolk 
this species is rarely met with. On the 31st October, 1848, an 

Cinclus melatiogaster^ or Black-breasted Dipper of Gould's * Birds of Europe.' 
The specimen mentioned by Lubbock as killed at Hellesdon, is still in the 
Norwich Museum, and after careful cleaning, seems referable to the Scotch 
type of this species with the red breast ; but with the exception of two 
extremely questionable specimens, said to have been obtained near Yar- 
mouth a few years since, Mr. Stevenson knows of no other Norfolk examples 
of that kind. T. S. 

** This rare bird was found dead on the beach at Yarmouth on the 21st 
September, 1841 ; in May, 1856, a second specimen was shot near 
Lowestoft, in the adjoining county of Suffolk. Both these birds, which are 
males, are in Mr. Gumey's collection. A third example was also procured 
on the Lowestoft Denes, in July, 1877, as recorded in the * Zoologist* 
(3rd series, i., p. 449,) by Mr. G. P. Moore, having been entangled in 
some nets laid out to dry. Like the Dippers before mentioned, all these 
birds belong to the Scandinavian form, marked by a red spot in the 
middle of the blue of the throat, readily distinguishing them from the con- 
tinental form which breeds in Holland and south of the Baltic, in which 
white takes the place of the red. T. S. 
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adult female was killed at Yarmouth ; in November, 1849, two 
others were obtained; and on the 4th December, 1875, ^ 
female was killed at Cley-next-the-Sea. T. S. 

The Alpine Swift (Cypselus alpinus) has been 
lately shot at Buckenham in this county .47 

The Reed Warbler (Sylvia arundinacea) is fre- 
quent amongst the broads. 

The Aquatic Warbler ( Acrocephalus aquaticus, Gmelin/ 
Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., in the * Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists' Society,* 1871-2, p. 62, points out that 
the figure of the Sedge Warbler in Hunt's * British Birds ' was 
taken from a bird of this species, which was in all probability 
obtained in Norfolk ; it is unfortunately unaccompanied by any 
letter-press. Mr. Gumey, Jun., also remarks that ** it is only 
necessary to remember that in the Aquatic Warbler there is a 
narrow stripe of yellowish white down the middle of the crown 
of the head, the unfailing mark of distinction." T. S. 

The Grasshopper Warbler or Reeler {Acrocephalus ncevius^ 
Boddaert,) is not restricted like Savi's Warbler to the wet sedge 
fen, but is found generally dispersed in widely different habitats. 
Although a regular summer migrant, arriving in April and de- 
parting in the early autumn, it is quite sufficiently uncommon 
to deserve mention amonst the rarer birds of Norfolk. T. S. 

A pair of Savi's Warbler ( Salicaria luscinioides of 
Mr. Yarrell) were sent to Mr. Gurney from South Wals- 
ham, in the spring of 1841 ; one of these birds is in the 
Museum. Another was procured many years ago by 
the Rev. Mr. Brown.*^ 

^ This bird, now in the Norwich Museum, was shot at Old Buckenham 
in the latter part of September, 1831. Another specimen, as recorded by 
Mr. Stevenson in the 'Transactions' of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists' Society for 1872 — 73, was killed on Breydon, near Yarmouth, 
on the 9th of September, 1872, and has since passed into the collection of 
Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jim. Mr. Lubbock did not adhere to any strictly 
systematic arrangement in his notices of the birds found in Norfolk, but I 
think his placing the Alpine Swift in the middle of the Sylviida must have 
been the result of accident. Were I to remove it to its proper place, on 
page 63, it would break the continuity of his remarks ; I therefore allow it 
to remain where it is. T. S. 

^ The first recorded specimen of this bird was killed about the middle 
of May, early in the present century, at Limpenhoe, near Norwich ; it is 
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The Garden Warbler {Sylvia hortensis) is not un- 
common. Also the Wood Warbler {Sylvia sylvicola) ; 
the Willow Warbler {Sylvia trochilus)\ and the 
Chief Chaff {Sylvia hippolais). The last is the rarest.*^ 

I have mentioned these little birds particularly, as they 
are some of them not generally known and imperfectly 
understood. In 1824, in company with a friend, I had 
an opportunity of observing that very rare bird the 
Alpine Warbler {Accentor alpinus) on a grass plat 
at Oulton near Lowestoft^^ It moved very nimbly to 
and fro, suffering a near approach, and we considered it 

mentioned by Sheppard and Whitear in their catalogue as a variety of the 
** Reed Wren," and as such was regarded by Temminck, by whom it was 
examined ; this bird is in the Norwich Museum. A second example was 
obtained by the same person from Strumpshaw, and was presented to 
Mr. Lombe, with whose collection it passed into the possession of the 
Norwich Museum. Of a pair killed at South Walsham in 1843, (not 1841 
as stated above,) one was presented by Mr. Gumey to the Norwich 
Museum, the other to Mr. Heysham, of Carlisle, at whose sale it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Gumey and sent to rejoin its companion in our Museum, 
which thus possesses four specimens of this rare bird. A fifth example, 
also from South Walsham, is in the collection of the Rev. H. T. Frere ; 
and a sixth, shot at Surlingham on 7th of June, 1856, is in the collection of 
Mr. Stevenson. From what is known of its occurrence in Cambridgeshire, 
' it may be fairly concluded to have been once a not uncommon inhabitant 
of the fens generally. T. S, 

^ This is correct for the neighbourhood of Eccles, but generally the 
Wood Warbler is much the rarest of the three. T. S. 

^ The following detailed account of this circumstance in Mr. Lubbock'g 
own words is from one of his MS S. ** In 1823, whilst staying with a friend 
near the verge of Oulton Broad, we observed, as we sat at breakfast, a 
small bird unknown to us, moving nimbly on the grass plat before the 
house ; it had somewhat the carriage of the wagtail, was very active, and 
came several times within six or seven yards of the windows. We con- 
sidered it a long time, and agreed that we knew not what species it was. 
A gun was called for, but the servant had just taken it to Yarmouth to be 
repaired, and the small size and plain colouring of the bird caused us to 
walk out and leave it. Some weeks afterwards, we were examining to- 
gether the excellent collection of birds belonging to E. Lombe, Esq., of 
Melton, and we at once exclaimed on seeing the Accentor alpinus, which 
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attentively. It was a species then almost unknown to 
English Ornithology. Dr. Thackeray's specimen, found 
also upon a grass plat, was, I believe, the only one which 
had then occurred in England. 

Dartford Warbler [Melizophilus dartfordiensisy Latham). 
Two of these birds, both killed near Yarmouth, are the only 
instances of its occurrence in this county on record. One of 
these, taken in 1859, is in Mr. Gurney's collection. T. S. 

The Fire-crested Regulus (Regnlus ignicapillus) 

is mentioned by Mr. Yarrell as having been taken on the 
rigging of a vessel off this coast.^^ I remember a speci- 
men which year after year occupied the same position 
in a bird-stuffer's window in this city. The bird pro- 
bably breeds regularly with us, in much smaller numbers, 
however, than the common Golden-crested Wren. Mr. 
Fisher of Yarmouth gave a man a commission to get 
him all the Gold-crests he could (with a view to obtain- 
ing this first species). When about thirty had been 
brought, a Fire-crested Wren appeared amongst the 
victims. 

The Wall-Creeper [Tichodroma muraria). That a bird of 
this species was killed at Stratton Strawless in October, 1792, 

he had just received from Mr. Leadbeater, * That is the bird we saw on the 
grass-plat.' Probably this plain little stranger has in other instances 
escaped by its unpretending garb. ... At the time I speak of it was 
hardly known as a British bird. Dr. Thackeray's specimen had only just 
been obtained. Had we been sufficiently aware of its value, a walk of 300 
yards would have obtained the loan of a gun." This bird has not been 
met with in Norfolk. Dr. Thackeray's specimen was shot in the garden 
of King's College, Cambridge, on 22nd November, 1822. T. S. 

'* This specimen is, I believe, in the collection of Mr. John Hancock, of 
Newcastle. Mr. Fisher's specimen was procured at Yarmouth in Novem- 
ber, 1843. The first example of this species known to have occurred in Eng- 
land was made known by the Rev. L. Jenyns, and was killed by a cat in 
his garden at Swaflfham-Bulbeck, near Cambridge, in August, 1832. In 
Mudie's 'Feathered Tribes of the British Isles,' this example is said to 
have been killed at Swaflfham, which by many might be taken for SwafF- 
ham in Norfolk ! T. S. 
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there can be no doubt from the circumstantial account given 
by Robert Marsham, F.R.S., in one of his letters to Gilbert 
White. (See Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Natural- 
ists' Society, ii., p. i8o.) Marsham sent to White a very 
beautifully executed drawing of two feathers from the wing of 
this bird, which drawing is still carefully preserved, and was 
lent by Professor Bell to Professor Newton, who edited the 
White-Marsham correspondence published by the Naturalists* 
Society, and is by him described as accurately representing two 
of the primary quill-feathers " from the left wing of a female or 
young male Tichodroma muraria, leaving no doubt as to the 
correctness of the determination of the specimen by Marsham 
and White." T. S. 

[That beautiful little bird, the BEARDED TITMOUSE, 
Parus biarmicus, is a common resident among the broads, 
but appears fastidious in its choice of situation. Two or 
three colonies of these little creatures, for the family 
keeps long united, are often found in one particular part 
of the reeds surrounding a broad, and nowhere else 
upon that pool, and they seem to frequent the same 
place year after year. Perhaps they choose the most 
sheltered corner. In cold weather they nestle all to- 
gether in a close ball upon the same reed, in the manner 
described with regard to the other titmouse, by the 
Rev. W. Herbert, in his edition of White's Selborne. 
Having requested a fen man to shoot me some for pre- 
servation, the first he brought were spoiled by being 
killed by large shot. I furnished him with some of the 
very smallest dust shot that could be procured, of which 
he took only two charges, observing, " This will be suffi- 
cient ; I know where there are some Reed Pheasants (the 
provincial name). I shall watch them just before dark, 
when they make a ball of themselves." He brought me 
six killed at one shot A correspondent in Vol. ii. of the 
Naturalists' Magazine, asserts that the males and females 
keep separate during the winter ; the six brought by this 
man were both male and female intermixed. The 
families remain together during the winter^ and do not 
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separate till the spring. The nest is elegantly formed, 
the interior of the feathery part of the common reed, 
the exterior of the leaves of the same, * * * the eggs 
are six in number.]^* 

The Waxwing {Ampelis garrulusy Linn.) is an occasional 
winter visitor, sometimes occurring in considerable numbers 
when least expected, whereas a very severe winter may pass 
without a single bird occurring ; an eccentricity which seems 
not to be confined to its winter migrations, but to extend 
equally to its nesting habits. T. S. 

The Grey-headed Wagtail [Motacilla neglecta of 
Mr. Gould) has been killed at Sherringham. This 
specimen is in the Norwich Museum.^^ 

'* I cannot imagine why Mr. Lubbock omitted all mention of this in- 
teresting and extremely local species ; the omission is supplied above in 
his own words. Notwithstanding the number of eggs taken every year, 
I hope this charming little bird is again increasing in numbers. I know 
several localities in which it is by no means uncommon. Mr. Norgate 
tells me that he had a single clutch consisting of ten eggs from Hickling, 
on 17th June, 1876. The eggs have a well ascertained market value, and 
numbers have been taken every year by the marsh men, and sold to dealers 
and collectors. T. S. 

^ Motacilla neglecta of Gould, the true M, flava of Linnaeus, (the Blue- 
headed Wagtail) is a rare bird in Norfolk, but the Sherringham specimen 
here mentioned does not belong to that species (or variety) as pointed 
out by Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., in the Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists* Society, ii., p. 226, where he says, **I have the 
pleasure to announce a new variety of Wagtail in Norfolk — for by many 
it is not considered a species, — the Grey-capped Wagtail (Motacilla 
cinereicapilla, Savi^. A specimen was shot at or near Sherringham in 
the Spring of 1842, and was recorded by Messrs. Gumey and Fisher 
as a Blue-headed Wagtail (M. flava). It remained in my father's 
possession as appears from a note by him prior to 1854, and no doubt 
was expressed about it. I recently . . . identified it as an un- 
doubted specimen of M. cinereicapilla^ which has so lately been figured for 
the first time in the capacity of a British bird by Mr. Gould. . . There 
is a point on which some explanation is necessary. Mr. Lubbock, and 
through him Mr. Stevenson, in their respective works state, that the 
Sherringham Wagtail of 1842 — the bird now under discussion — is in the 
Norwich Museum. But this is an error, though it is impossible now to see 
what led Mr. Lubbock into the mistake. There is indeed a specimen of 
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Richard's Pipit (Anthus richardi) has been found 
at Yarmouth, in both summer and winter plumage. 
These specimens are now in the Norwich Museum.** 

The Rock Pipit {Antkus obscurus, Latham) is a rare bird in 
Norfolk as compared with some counties, and is not known to 
nest with us. T. S. 

An American Shore Lark {Alauda alpestris) was 
killed at Sherringham some years back, and is in the 
collection of Mr. Lombe.*^ 

The Wood Lark, {Alauda arborea, Linn.) although well 
known in some parts of the county, is with us a local and by 
no means common species. T. S. 

CiRL Bunting [Etnberiza cirluSy Linn.) Mr. Stevenson in- 
cludes this species in his * Birds of Norfolk,' on the authority of 
a specimen recorded by Mr. Gumey in the 'Zoologist' for 
1850, p. 2651, and of a correspondent in the 'Field' for May 
24th, 1855, who states that "a pair were killed in Norfolk in 
December, 1855, one of which is said to have come into the 
possession of the Earl of Leicester." This seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact that there is a male Cirl Bunting in the 
collection of * British Birds ' at Holkham, most of which were 
killed on the estate. T. S. 

It is not certain whether the ORTOLAN {Emberiza hor- 
tuland) has ever been found in Norfolk; a specimen 
shown to Mr. Gurney was said to have been killed in 
the county.^^ 

M. flava \neglectd\ in the Museum (No. 92) which may or may not be 
Norfolk killed. A female of M. neglecta was killed near Norwich on 30th 
April, 1872." T. S. 

** Six specimens of this bird have been met with in Norfolk ; the first on 
22nd November, 1841 ; another in April, 1842 ; a third in April, 1843 ; 
a fourth on 28th December, 1866 ; and two others on the 1st and 14th 
December, 18695 all near Great Yarmouth. T. S. 

** The specimen mentioned above was killed in the year 1830, Mr, 
Gumey believes at Blakeney, and is the first recorded British specimen. 
Since then it has become an almost annual visitant, scarcely a winter pass- 
ing without some arriving from northern Europe ; in the mild winter of 
1877 — 78, several were procured. T. S. 

*• Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., in the Transactions of the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Naturalists' Society, i., 187 1-2, p. 62, states that he purchased of 
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Lapland Bunting {Flectrophanes lapponka, Linn.) Four 
specimens of this rare Bunting have occurred in Norfolk ; the 
first was taken alive at Postwick, near Norwich, in January, 
1855; a second was also taken alive at Crostwick in April, 
1862 ; the third, in the possession of Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., 
was netted at Yarmouth in 1868 ; and the fourth was killed in 
October, 187 1, at Cley-next-the-Sea. T. S. 

The Tree Sparrow {Passer montana) occasionally 
breeds in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth. This has 
been lately ascertained beyond doubt. From Mr. Hewit- 
son*s observations, this does not seem so local a species 
as has been supposed.^^ 

A pair of the PiNE GROSBEAK {Loxia enucleator) are 
now preserved in Yarmouth, shot near that place, and 
which are said to have had a nest, which unfortunately 
was destroyed.*^ 

Parrot- Crossbill {Loxia pityopsittacus, Bechstein). A 
specimen killed near Riddlesworth Hall, is in Mr. Thornhill's 

Mr. Gunn a specimen of this bird, which had been netted at Yarmouth in 
April, 1866; also that six taken at Yarmouth on the 5th of May, 187 1, 
were sent to a London bird dealer (Davey of Camden Town), as recorded 
in the * Zoologist,' p. 2682. Mr. Gurney adds, **They may have escaped 
from confinement, but I think it very probable that they were really wild 
birds.'' T. S. 

^ Somewhat local, but not by any means rare. I have several times 
found the nest in holes in pollard willows. T. S. 

*® Mr. Stevenson, in the * Birds of Norfolk,' gives other instances of the 
supposed occurrence of this bird in Norfolk. The pair mentioned above 
he is of opinion are those entered in the sale catalogue of the late 
Mr. Miller of Yarmouth, and ** which, with other rarities dispersed at the 
same time, are probably no longer in existence." Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., 
in the Zool. s. s., 242 et seq., enters at length upon the claims of the Pine 
Grosbeak to be regarded as a British bird ; he disposes of the Norfolk 
instances as either cases of mistaken identity or locality, and remarks that 
**if the Pine Grosbeak was ever a British bird, it was probably only a 
winter or an autumn visitant, at any rate not a summer one, and it seems 
impossible to believe that it could ever have nested in Norfolk." The eggs 
attributed to this species, and stated by Messrs. Gurney and Fisher (Zool., 
p. 1 3 13) to have been found in a nest, in a fir tree, at Bungay, were subse- 
quently, when compared with foreign specimens, decided not to be those of 
the Pine Grosbeak. T. S, 
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collection. It has also occurred in the adjoining county of 
Suffolk. T. S. 

American White-winged Crossbill {Loxia leucoptera^ 
J. F. Gmelin). On the 9th October, 1872, Mr. J. H. Gumey, 
Jun., purchased a female of this species from a man at Yar- 
mouth, who stated that it was taken on the rigging of a vessel 
named the Beech er Stowe, which arrived at Yarmouth in Octo- 
ber, 1870, and that he had kept it alive, until it was seen by 
Mr. Gumey, under the impression that it was a common Cross- 
bill. This bird lived until December, 1874, in Mr. Stevenson's 
aviary, where it formed an interesting pet. This species there- 
fore may take the place of the European White-winged 
Crossbill in the list of Norfolk birds.^^ T. S. 

The Snow Bunting (Pkctrophanes nivalis) comes 
over in considerable flocks, late in autumn. When they 
first arrive, they settle the instant they reach terra firma, 
and often remain for some time on the shingle of the 
beach, flying a short distance, and then alighting in as 
close a body as possible, so as to have, at a distance, the 
appearance of a variegated piece of carpet. 

I believe that one of those beautiful birds, the ROSE- 
COLOURED Pastor (Pastor roseus,) has been shot at 
Yarmouth since the several specimens mentioned by 
Mr. Paget.«> 

w The European Two-barred Crossbill (Loxia bifasciata^ C. L. Brehm.) 
was included in the Norfolk list by Mr. Stevenson (Birds of Norfolk, i., p. 
242) through the statement by Yarrell, (British Birds, ii., 3rd Ed.) and a 
note in the 'Zoologist' (p. 1498) to the same effect, by Mr. C. B. Hunter 
that, one of these birds had been killed at Thetford in May, 1846, and 
stuflfed by Reynolds of that town ; he is, however, satisfied that Professor 
Newton, who had every opportunity at the time of satisfying himself on the 
point, is right in considering that this particular specimen, a red male, in 
Mr. Stevenson's collection, was killed from a flock at Drinkstone, near 
Bury St. Edmund's, with another example recorded at the same time, a 
male, now in the possession of Mr. J. H. Gumey. (See Professor 
Newton's remarks on three Suffolk specimens in the 4th edition of Yarrell, 
ii., p. 213.) T. S. 

^ The specimens alluded to were killed at Yarmouth in 18 1 5, and April, 
1820. Several other examples are recorded in the * Birds of Norfolk,' and 
Mr. Stevenson has since ascertained the particulars of some three or four 
additional local specimens. T. S. 
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A Specimen of the Red-winged Starling of America 
(Sturnus predatorius) which came into the possession of 
Mr. Gurney in a fresh state during June, 1842 f^ was said 
to have been shot near a broad, and to have had another 
of the same species in company with it It was a male 
bird, in good condition and in almost adult plumage ; 
the stomach full of the remains of beetles. 

I have detailed these circumstances, as it seems pro- 
bable, if these points were so, that these foreign visitants 
intended to nest here. Wilson says they resort to low 
grounds where reeds and alders grow for that purpose, 
and that the bird in America is often termed Marsh 
Blackbird or Swamp Bird. 

American Meadow-Starling {Sturnella ludoviciana, Linn. ) 
A specimen of this beautiful bird, now in the collection of the 
Rev. H. T. Frere, of Burston, was killed at Thrandeston, in the 
adjoining county of Suffolk, in March, i860. There is, however, 
very little doubt that this species has been seen in this county 
also, for Captain Jary observed on three separate occasions at 
South Walsham, in October, 1854, a bird which, from an ex- 
amination both of Mr. Frere's specimen and of Audubon's plate, 
he has no hesitation in stating belonged to this species, at that 
time unknown in Europe. T. S. 

According to Mr. Yarrell, two specimens of the Great 
Black Woodpecker (Picus martius) were killed some 
years back in a wood near Scole Inn.®* The LESSER 
Spotted Woodpecker (Picus minor) has occurred near 
Norwich and elsewhere, but the bird is not often re- 
cognized. Many of the smaller species of arboreal birds 
escape by their haunts not being rightly understood. 

^ This bird, from which YarreU's figure was taken, was shot near Barton 
Broad on the 2nd of June, 1843 (^o^ 1842). T. S. 

^ Mr. Stevenson took great pains to investigate the circumstances of the 
supposed occurrence of this bird at Scole, and there seems little doubt that 
the two specimens referred to were Great-Spotted Woodpeckers, a species 
perhaps nearly as numerous and as generally distributed in this county as the 
Green Woodpecker. The Lesser Spotted Woodpecker is apparently much 
rarer than either of the preceding, but from its small size and peculiar habits 
may often escape observation. T. S. 
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Mr. Gould, in his Birds of Europe, remarks that this 
small Woodpecker has occurred repeatedly in Kensing- 
ton gardens. It frequents very large and lofty trees, 
searching amongst the topmost branches for its food, 
and, on the approach of any one, creeps round to the 
other side of the bough and remains motionless. Mr. 
Gould considers it as in reality far more common than 
it appears. One of the great attractions of the study of 
Natural History is, the hope of making some discovery 
for oneself. This may especially be done in the study 
of the smaller birds. Some of the rarest species have 
been first recognized by accident. The Fire-crested 
Regulus was rescued from the jaws of a cat, which was 
about to make a meal upon it. 

The Roller (Coracias garrula) has been killed at 
Holkham ; another at Antingham ; and one in immature 
plumage at Acle in 1832.^ The wing of a bird of this 
species was shown me, which was picked up dead upon 
the beach at Brancaster, many years back. The one in 
the Museum is from North Walsham.^ 

A specimen of the Bee-EATER (Merops apiaster) was 
killed lately at Yarmouth ; and there is one in the 
Museum, killed at Gislingham many years ago. 

The Hoopoe (Upupa epops) occurs every two or three 
years in some part or another of the county. It has in 
more than one instance appeared in spring in pairs ; 
showing a disposition to breed here. There is no point 

«5 Whilst these pages are in preparation, a Nutcracker (Nucifraga 
caryocatactes) has been killed [at Rollesby,] near Yarmouth, and is now in 
the possession of Mr. Gumey. (Note in first edition.) 

** Sir Thomas Browne speaks of one of these birds which he calls Garrulus 
argentoratensis, as having been killed at Crostwick on 14th May, 1664 ; since 
then it has occurred some ten or twelve times in this county, and several 
times in the adjoining county of Suffolk. The Antingham bird above 
mentioned is now in the collection of Mr. J, H. Gumey, Jun. About half- 
a-dozen specimens of the Bee-eater are recorded as having been killed in 
Norfolk. T. S. 
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in ornithology more deservihg of attention than the 
nidification of the rarer birds, and of occasional visitants 
amongst us. Discoveries are no doubt to be made by 
any one who enters on this study with patient research. 
I need only allude, for instance, to the discovery made 
by Mr. Doubleday, that the Hawfinch (Loxia cocco- 
thraustes) breeds regularly in Epping forest.^ 

Especially do the nests of some of the rarer warblers 
deserve attention; they are seldom found and little 
understood. There is no part of Europe where the 
smaller birds and their habits can be better observed 
than amongst ourselves. They enjoy with us compara- 
tive immunity. On the continent, in very many places, 
it is different. In Tuscany, for instance, every peasant 
is a bird-catcher ; the markets are filled with the smaller 
birds ; the sacred Robin is foremost as a delicacy. The 
migration of the thrush is there expected with as much 
eagerness as the arrival of the woodcock ; and a com- 
parative desolation of animal life is the consequence, 
as you roam about looking for birds. No flocks of 
chaffinches checker the boughs of the lofty ash — no 
noisy flock of sparrows wing their way from the garden 
to the house top— all is solitude and silence. 

The general taste for planting which has arisen of late 
years, has caused great increase in the numbers of cer- 
tain species. When Bewick first published his admirable 
work, he seems to have found the Missel Thrush a scarce 
bird : it is now common enough. 

^ The Hawfinch occurs sometimes in considerable numbers in the early 
winter, notably in 1859 — 60, 1872-3, and 1876. In 1872 about sixty speci- 
mens were killed near Diss alone, at least thirty of which were shot in one 
garden; in November, 1876, about thirty more were killed in the same 
garden before the slaughter was stopped, the attraction being the numerous 
berries on some fine old yew trees. This bird nests regularly in Norfolk in 
several localities, and seems on the increase. Indeed, Mr. Stevenson is 
inclined to believe that the chief part of those killed at Diss were reared in 
that neighbourhood. T. S. 
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The Turtle Dove (Columba turtur) was formerly 
but an occasional migrant hither, and very seldom bred 
with us. It is now generally scattered here and there, 
wherever there are fir and larch plantations. I have no, 
doubt that, could they all have been ascertained, eight 
or ten nests of this bird were hatched last year in the 
small parish in which I reside : without much search, two 
or three nests were easily found. The same little boy 
procured me two or three young ones with no difficulty. 
The Turtle breeds lower in the tree than the Ringdove, 
and chooses a smaller tree. Of course the numbers of 
the Ring and STOCK DoVE,^ the Blackbird and all of 
the Thrush kind, which breed here, are augmented by the 
same cause ; as also is the case with a much more curious 
bird, the GOATSUCKER ( Caprimulgus europceus) which 
appears very much on the increase ; indeed, I have of 
late years seen three or four upon wing at the same time. 
I might instance also the CROSSBILL (Loxia ciirvirostra) 
which has become much more frequent in occurrence of 
late years, and often in considerable flocks. Of course 
it is superfluous to observe that many smaller birds, all 
the Titmice^^ for instance, and others, partake in the 
same effects. We see here that providential system of 
compensation at work, which pervades all nature. By 
reclaiming waste lands and draining marshes, we 
gradually lose certain species ; but by cultivation and 
planting, we either encourage or actually gain others. 
The greatest achievement is the one lately carried 
through in the Highlands, — the complete restoration of 

^ The Stock Dove breeds in the open warrens, and on the sand hills of 
the coast, its eggs being deposited in the burrows made by the rabbits ; in 
the close vicinity of Norwich, it is also occasionally found nesting in similar 
localities. This species is rarely met with nesting in trees. T. S. 

^ The continental form of the Coal Titmouse, the true Parus ater 
(Linn.), with "the back a clear slaty blue," has occurred more than once 
in this county, as pointed out by Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., from skins of 
Norfolk-killed birds in his possession. T. S, 
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the CapercailHe. This noble bird was annihilated with 
the pine forests which sheltered him. The mountains* 
were again clothed with wood, and, without much trouble, 
he was reinstated in his former possessions. 

Similar success, I have no doubt, might attend us in 
this county, if similar encouragement were extended to 
a noble bird now all but extinct, and within the last few 
years peculiar to Norfolk, — I mean the BUSTARD, It 
was formerly found in Yorkshire and Wiltshire, but has 
long been unknown in the first situation, indeed I believe 
in both. The last observed on Salisbury plain was in 
1813. The few which remain in Norfolk are said to be 
all females ; at least, in the case of one shot lately at 
Lexham, the person who shot it said that there were 
several others in the vicinity, but all hens. The same, 
I am informed, was the case with seven of these birds 
which frequented Massingham heath a few years back. 
One Bustard, three years back, was observed in the 
parish of Bridgham, near Harling. In general they are 
the wildest of birds, hardly suffering approach within a 
quarter of a mile ; but on this occasion, the sportsman 
who saw the Bustard was walking rapidly with his head 
down to avoid a cutting November blast, when his atten- 
tion was drawn to the pointer at his side, which seemed 
occupied in looking intently at something before them. 
He lifted his head, and saw an immense bird Walking 
leisurely away within thirty yards of him. At first he 
imagined it' some curious fowl which had strayed from a 
neighbouring farm, when suddenly it rose and flew ; he 
fired in a hurry, and wounded but did not secure it. It 
was seen afterwards once or twice in the vicinity, but, 
having had warning, was perfectly inaccessible. Mr. 
Daniell, in his Rural Sports^ notices a similar instance, 
in which a Bustard on Salisbury plain permitted a 
sportsman to approach, with no concealment, and kill it 
with a common fowling-piece. 

G 
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The nearest approach I have known these birds make 
to Norwich in our times, was some twenty-five years 
back, when several were observed in Wilby field, between 
Attleburgh and Harling, within twenty miles of Norwich. 
But one is still in the possession of a neighbouring 
gentleman, which was taken fifty or sixty years back at 
Sprowston, within two miles of this city, by means of 
greyhounds. This bird was captured on a very windy 
morning after a tempestuous night. It had apparently 
sought shelter near a lofty fence ; the greyhounds came 
suddenly through a gate close to it, and seized it before 
able to take wing. The beautiful back-ground of 
Bewick's plate of the Bustard, which represents two 
greyhounds and a sportsman in full pursuit, is familiar 
to all ; but I believe that in an open country it is vain 
to attempt thus to take this bird ; the plan may succeed 
when the Bustard is surprised near at hand, but its 
powers of flight are very good. 

The mode of nesting which the Bustard adopts, and 
the small number of its eggs, have tended much to its 
extinction. The eggs are but two in number, and the 
nest is made in spring corn. The general improvement 
in agriculture, the universal system of weeding, and the 
large size of the bird, render it very unlikely that such a 
nest should escape observation ; and as of late years the 
^gg has been worth a guinea to the person who found 
it, there was little chance of its remaining untaken. 

Lord Albemarle informed me that, many years back, 
his keeper found a Bustard sitting upon her nest in a 
peafield at Eldon, near Thetford. She admitted of as 
near approach as a pheasant does under similar circum- 
stances; and he thought it possible to take her alive 
upon her nest by throwing a casting net over her. The 
feat very nearly succeeded; but she just managed to 
slip her head under the leaded line of the net, and so 
escaped. The two eggs were taken and placed under a 
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hen and produced (which was singular) two male birds, 
which were long kept in confinement 

I have mentioned this fact particularly, as it throws 
light on the manners of the Bustard, when nesting, which 
seem diametrically opposite to what might have been ex- 
pected from so wild and wandering a bird. This close- 
ness of sitting^ and great care of eggs would of course 
render it easier to restore the bird amongst us. It would 
not probably be necessary to resort to any remote part 
of the continent. The Capercaillie returned to Britain 
from the remote forests of Norway ; but a friend of mine, 
well versed in birds, has known more than one Bustard 
brought to the market at Abbeville, close to Boulogne. 
Another circumstance which is in favour of the revival of 
this noble bird, is, that the general culture of the turnip 
would now offer it an abundance of food in severe 
weather. Formerly, in snow they were reduced to great 
straits. Some fifty years back,' a keeper of the name of 
Turner, in the employ of the Colquhoun family at 
Wretham, used to kill many Bustards in the show by 
looking out for their tracks and then feeding them for a 
day or two with cabbages. He next constructed a 
battery of three large duck guns, bearing on the spot 
where the food lay, and, coming before daylight, secreted 
himself in a hole dug some hundred and fifty yards from 
the guns. By means of a long string to the triggers, he 
used to effect a geijeral discharge on the first favourable 
opportunity, and in this way he once obtained seven 
Bustards at a shot. A Bustard was taken at Palling 
scms years back, a male bird. This is exactly the op- 
posite part of the county from its usual haunt, and would 
cause migration to be suspected in this particular in- 
stance. A veteran sportsman. Sir John Shelley, says 
that, forty years ago parties used to be made to go and 
look at the Bustards, by those who visited at the Duke 
of Grafton's and other great houses in the neighbourhood 
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of Thetford, and that a distant view of some of these 
birds could always be obtained.^^ 

** The temptation is great to enter more fully into the history of this 
splendid bird as a Norfolk species, but the subject has been so ably and 
exhaustively handled by Mr. Stevenson in the * Birds of Norfolk,' that it 
would be mere repetition. The late Rev. Robert Hamond, in a letter to 
Selby, dated SwafFham, 28th April, 1824, (Norf. and Nor. Nat. Soc. 
Trans., ii., p. 400) says : ** I am sorry I cannot let a Bustard accompany the 
Stone Curlews ; but they are becoming exceeding scarce. I saw three about 
a month ago, and one female yesterday, and generally on the same spot ; 
and I have found from observation that a female will frequent a certain 
field unless disturbed for near a month before she deposits her eggs, which 
is generally about the 12th of May. There was a nest destroyed by the 
weeders last year near the spot I can generally see the one in question. I 
wish you would pay me a visit, and I think I could show you some. I am 
certain in winter, if not in summer ; and I am now confident in asserting 
that the males come and visit the females, as they are never seen together 
at this season of the year." Since 1838, when the last of the native race 
became extinct, those which have been met with here have been mere 
migratory stragglers; the last instance occurred in January, 1877, a full 
account of which will be found in Mr. Stevenson's Ornithological notes in 
the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, ii., p. 
306 — II. The following notes are from Mr. Lubbock's MSS., they are 
given verbatim, but their arrangement altered so as to follow in chronologi- 
cal order : — 

1783. Under date of 1849 Mr. Lubbock writes: "Mr. Browne, the 
Rector of Bio Norton, tells me that in 1783 his grandfather, whilst riding on 
a Sunday from Eccles to Wretham to perform divine service, passed seven 
Bustards which were walking about close to the road. They did not retreat 
or appear much alarmed. Mr. B. was fond of coursing, but notorious as a 
bad hare finder, *To show you how near they were to me,' said he, */ 
could find a hare sitting amongst them.' " 

1815. **In 1815, Mr. Dugmore remembers that three or four used to 
frequent the turnip fields at Rougham." 

1818 to 1823. "The flock at Westacre used to consist of eighteen or 
twenty, with four male birds among them, from 18 18 to 1823. A male 
Bustard, killed by Mr. R. Hamond's keeper, and preserved in his collec- 
tion, weighed 28 lbs." 

1831. "One ^hot in the autumn of 1831 to a pointer in a turnip field at 
Congham by Mr. Elwes, a female." 

1832. *• In 1832 I saw an egg which was extracted from a bird killed in 
Norfolk, of a light bluish green, larger than a turkey. One of these birds 
in the collection of Mr. Postle (an immature male) was killed in a marsh 
at Palling, on the east coast of Norfolk." [This bird was seen to come 
in from the sea, and was probably an immigrant ; it was killed about the 
vear 1820, not at Palling but at Horsey, see * Birds of Norfolk,' ii., p. 30. 
T. S.] 

"Bustard bred on a warren near Thetford in 1832, and carried off" her 
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The Little Bustard (Otis tetrax) has been pro- 
cured in this county several times. The last killed was 
shot near Wisbech^ In three instances in which I 
have known the circumstances of this bird's appearance, 
it has without variation been found in a turnip field ; 
when I have observed it on the continent, it has been in 
rushy meadows, by the side of rivers. 

On the open heathy tracts near Lynn, the Black Grouse 
(Tetrao tetrixy Linn.), whether originally introduced or indige- 
nous, has held its own for many years ; at Bawsey, Dersingham, 
Sandringham, Snettisham, &c., they are still found in fluctuating 
numbers. In April, 1852, I saw a Grey-hen in the flesh, which 
was killed at Clenchwarton on the marshland side of Lynn. 
Sir Thomas Browne says the " heath Poult is unknown here, 
as also the Grouse, though I have heard some have been seen 
about Lynn." This early notice seems to render it probable 
that it is indigenous in that locality. T. S. 

The year 1863 was remarkable for the irruption of Pallas's 
Sand Grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus ^ Pal.) in extraordinary 
numbers into Europe. A few were killed in this country in the 
year 1859, one at Walpole St Peter's, near Lynn, in the month 
of July, being certainly one of the first, if not the first, killed in 
the United Kingdom ; but it was not till 1863 that the main 

young one. Male and two females since seen there (Hoy, Mag. Nat. His., 
March, 1833). Seven seen together several seasons on Massingham Heath, 
but never increased, supposed all females." 

1833. "At present four Bustards known about Congham and Westacre, 
supposed all females, no increase amongst them. Mr. Dugmore has seen a 
Bustard setting upon her nest, which is generally placed in rye." 

1840. "About Christmas, 1840, Mr. G. Montgomerie, walking over 
Roudham Heath, came within fourteen or fifteen yards of a Bustard — his 
dog stood at it in astonishment, and he did not know the least what bird 
it was. On its taking wing, which it did slowly, he struck it with both 
barrels but did not bring it down. The Bustard in question took a long 
flight to the other side of the parish, where Mr. T. Montgomerie happened 
to be shooting, who chased it about a long time without being able to get 
a shot at all. The bird has been seen since in the parish of Larling (Jan. 
22nd, 1841)." 

** The bird referred to was killed near Welney on 2 1st January, 1842, 
and is now in the Wisbech Museum. Mr. Stevenson enumerates ten in- 
stances of the occurrence of this bird in Norfolk ; two others have occurred 
since, one killed at Tilney St. Lawrence on 2nd December, 1874, is now 
in the possession of Captain Bagge ; and a female killed at Potter Heigham 
on 14th February, 1878, is now in the possession of Mr. H. M. Upcher. 
All these were in winter plumage. T. S. 
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body, of which these formed the advance guard, made their 
appearance. The first Norfolk bird was found dead on Yar- 
mouth beach on the 23rd of May, and from that time till the 
middle of November, sixty individuals are recorded as having 
been killed in Norfolk alone. Later than the last week in 
November, when one was shot at Holme, none were seen. A 
full and most interesting account, by Professor Newton, of the 
irruption of this bird into Europe (with a map) will be found in 
the ' Ibis* for April, 1864; and an equally exhaustive narrative 
of the occurrence, in this county, is given in Mr. Stevenson's 
* Birds of Norfolk,' commencing at p. 376 of Vol. i. T. S. 

Some of the Virginian Colin (Ortyx virginianus) 
were turned ofif many years ago at Holkham ; they are 
of erratic habits, and scattered themselves about here and 
there. A nest of one of these birds was taken in a 
marsh at Barton ; there must have been at least ten or 
a dozen eggs : I had two or three of them. They were 
sold at first under the name of Teal's eggs, but Mr. 
Yarrell, Mr. Hewitson, and other first-rate authorities, 
have concurred in assigning them to this bird. A fen- 
man in that parish told me that, at the time of thi3 
discovery, he observed a bird like a partridge, but 
smaller, in the locality where the nest was afterwards 
found.^' 

With regard to the Red-LEGGED PARTRIDGE (Perdix 
rufa), which is common in some parts of this district 

7<> Mr. Yarrell, in a letter to Mr. Lubbock, dated August 16th, 1837, and 
published in the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists* 
Society, ii., p. 421, says, with regard to these eggs, "I have no doubt the 
numerous white eggs you refer to are the eggs of this bird [Ortyx vir* 
giniantis]. Mr. Thomhill, of Suffolk, turned out a large quantity— they 
strayed away and several have been shot, as I have been told, in different 
parts of Suffolk and Norfolk." Lord Lilford, in a letter to the * Field,* 
April 13th, 1878, says, **I may here mention with regard to the Virginian 
Colin (0. virgiana)^ that I have imported and turned out some thousands 
of these birds, and sent some of them to friends in various parts of England^ 
Scotlan«l, and Ireland. My own experience with regard to them is that, 
although for a season or two they bred well and appeared to thrive, they 
eventually entirely disappeared ; and I have heard the same from many 
oth^r persons who have tried the experiment," T, S, 
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and almost unknown in others, I think observation would 
prove this bird at least partially migratory/^ I have 
known it plentiful upon a farm one season, and the very- 
next year I walked over the same ground without seeing 
a single Red Partridge. It has been found in a tired 
state on the beach near Lowestoft ; and I have lately 
heard, from good authority, of its being picked up by 
hand, quite exhausted, on Yarmouth denes. These 
facts would rather lead to an inference that the bird 
sometimes comes to us from abroad. Its powers of 
flight are probably equal to those of the quail, which is 
a regular migrant.^^ 

This last-mentioned QUAIL (Perdix cotiirnix) has be- 
come very scarce of late years. Formerly it was common 
in the immediate vicinity of this city; often found at 
Earlham, Thorpe, Humstead, and other neighbouring 
places ; was plentiful twenty-five or thirty years back in 
parts of Cambridgeshire, — the Gogmagog Hills, for in- 
stance. I have not seen one in flight for many years. ^^ 

The Landrail (Rallus crex) also has much decreased 
in number. The migrations of birds appear to be 
governed sometimes by very partial laws. If the position 

^* Mr. Stevenson produces a mass of evidence ('Birds of Norfolk,* 413 — 
16) of the attempts of this bird to leave our shores, which I think rather 
indicative of its wandering habits than of migratory instinct. It is now 
very common in Norfolk, and is extending into counties where it was before 
unknown. T. S. 

72 In the beginning of January, 1845, I was called into a bird-preserver's 
shop to look at a curious hybrid, believed to be bred between a red par- 
tridge and a pheasant. It came from Mr. Gurdon's of Letton. (Note in 
first edition.) Mr. J. H. Gumey tells me he saw and examined this bird, 
which was without doubt a female Golden Pheasant. T. S. 

"^ An unusual number of Quails visited this county in the summer and 
autumn of 1S70 ; many nests were taken, and great numbers were killed at 
the commencement of the shooting season. This strange influx was not 
confined to Norfolk, see the numerous communications in the * Zoologist * 
for the last few months of 1870, and commencement of 187 1. In West 
Norfolk Mr. Gumey says this bird is called Wet-my-lip^ probably from its 
call note. T. S. 
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of Folkstone and Boulogne be considered, we might ex- 
pect that such a wandering bird as a Quail would often 
skim across the channel and visit Britain ; on the con- 
trary, Landrails are common in the neighbourhood of 
Folkstone, and Quails are not. If we examine the 
vicinity of Boulogne, the Quail is the most common of the 
two. 

Cream-coloured Courser (Cursorius europceus, Latham). 
This bird has been killed in the adjoining county of Suffolk, 
and there is no doubt has been observed on two occasions in 
Norfolk, first at Morston, in the autumn of 1847 ; and again in 
the autumn of 1855 or 1856 at Westacre ; in neither case was 
the bird procured. See * Birds of Norfolk,* ii., p. 49. T. S. 

I should have mentioned a bird immediately after I 
spoke of the Bustard, which is very local in its habits, 
and being as plentiful in parts of our county as any- 
where in England, has obtained the name of NORFOLK 
Plover, — the general term is Stone Curlew (Charadius 
cedicnemus) , In comparison with the numbers of these 
birds which are seen congregated in autumn, they appear 
very scarce throughout the summer.^* The open heaths 
and very large fields adjoining are their favourite haunts. 
The young follow the parents when full grown, and the 
strongest attachment seems then to subsist between 

'* These birds, which were becoming very scarce in their old haunts, are 
certainly on the increase, and even extending to localities in which they 
have not been met with for many years. Mr. Purdy pointed out to me, in 
the summer of 1877, a nest near Aylsham, from which the young ones had 
recently been hatched, as indicated by the fragments of ^gg shells and the 
presence of the old birds ; and a pair, probably the same, were equally 
successful in carrying off their young from the same locality this summer. 
On the open lands near Aylsham they were frequent as late as 1847. Mr. 
J. H. Gumey, Jun., tells me they are common again on Kelling heath, 
where he heard at one time they were getting rare. On the extensive 
heath near Harling on a fine moonlight summer's night, I have several 
times heard the wild whistle of these birds in every direction, tiU the air 
seemed alive with the strange music ; and in the autumn large flocks may 
be seen in the same locality, and on the open country about Thetford and 
Brandon, where a good many still breed. T. S. 
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them. One was shot this last summer in an open field 
near my house, and being only slightly wounded in the 
pinion, was run down with some difficulty, brought home 
alive, and turned into a walled garden. Next morning 
at sunrise, according to habit, the prisoner was very 
clamorous, uttering its peculiar cry repeatedly for about 
half an hour. When the servants rose, a young bird was 
observed in the court yard, within a few yards of the 
house, pacing backwards and forwards under the garden 
wall, which must have come either through an open 
doorway or through a thick clipped fence ; for, though 
nearly full grown, its powers of ^flight seemed imperfectly 
developed. Repeated attempts were made for hours to 
take it, which it eluded by swiftness of foot, and hid 
itself amongst the shrubs, returning again to the wall as 
soon as disturbance ceased. At last, by careful watch- 
ing, it was driven into a corner and secured. Being 
turned into the garden, it seemed delighted to rejoin the 
parent, whose cry must have brought it nearly half a 
mile. The most singular part of the affair was, that, as 
the day advanced, the Plover in the garden was totally 
silent ; but this had no effect in causing its young one to 
leave the place : having once discovered the place of 
captivity, it seemed determined to share the prison at all 
hazards. [In 1847, one of these Plovers being slightly 
wounded, was turned into Lady Flowers' garden at 
Eccles Hall. Its mate used to come ever}'' evening off 
Eccles Heath and spend the night in the garden. The 
bird escaped in the beginning of August. The third 
week in September I found it when shooting, ran it down 
and consigned it again to captivity. Its mate was with 
it at the time, and immediately resumed the habit of 
coming to spend every night in the garden. 

This bird nests sometimes extremely late in the season. 
On September 26th, 185 1, I put an old bird up in the 
parish of Harling, and found her nest witlj eggs warm. 
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I found them in a similar state on 3rd October, after 
which some one removed them. I was curious to know 
whether she would hatch so late.] 

Mr. Paget, as his catalogue has reference to the vicinity 
of Yarmouth, justly notes this bird as rare ; but towards 
Thetford and Swaffham, where the country is open, it is 
abundant. It may be observed in parties of from 80 to 
100 before its migration. The greatest allurement to 
them is an extensive new plantation, made in the open 
country, and on the improved plan of double trenching 
the soil. The loosened ground affords better means of 
obtaining worms and beetles, their usual food ; and the 
birds appear particularly to delight in the partial con- 
cealment which the young trees afford in the first year 
or two. As soon as the trees attain any size, all attrac- 
tion ceases. This bird, with us, is, I believe, reckoned 
worthless for the table, being very hard and dry ; in 
India, where it is called the Goggle-eyed Florican, it is 
in great repute. It stays very late before it migrates, — 
in mild seasons to the very end of November, and even 
into December. 

The Dottrel (Charadius morinellus) should be men- 
tioned in this list, although a rare and uncertain visitant. 
It is a very local bird ; was formerly abundant in Cam- 
bridgeshire at the time of the vernal migration ; is found 
about Barton Mills occasionally. It is said to haunt the 
sheep-folds early in a morning for the sake of beetles, 
which are attracted thither by the warmth of the flock. 
It migrates irregularly, and in passage making a very 
short halt is often overlooked. One or two have been 
killed on the verge of Mousehold heath, close by this 
city. A flock of about fifty was observed several years 
back in Eccles, the parish in which I reside. A sports- 
man went in pursuit of them, and obtained fourteen.^^ 

^* The Dottrel may be said to be a regular spring and autumn migrant, 
visiting us in May and September, although in much smaller numbers 
than formerly. F. S. 
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I observed before that almost every one who takes up 
the study of nature, does so either avowedly or tacitly 
hoping that l^e may make some discovery for himself. 
The science and the boundless variety and novelty to be 
found in it, are better appreciated in the present day 
than formerly. In the days of my boyhood, there 
seemed to be a general opinion that Bewick alone had 
exhausted the subject of British Ornithology, instead of 
merely laying down the outlines. Wherever presevering 
investigation is at work, new facts speedily come to light. 
What, for instance, is the reason that so much of what is 
curious and valuable in Natural History has been 
noticed and verified in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis? It is because there are good observers. 
The dweller in gloom and smoke rushes forth to the 
country, determined to use his eyes and his understand- 
ing ; and although the hills about Hampstead and 
Highgate are his only Alps and Pyrenees, and Kensing- 
ton gardens perhaps his forest, he sees much of what is 
interesting and curious because he looks for it earnestly. 
In taking up the study of nature, we find an antidote 
against what is called ennui ; what used to be termed a 
solitary walk, is no longer dreaded, for in fact it no 
longer appears lonely : not only is knowledge increased, 
and a useful stimulus given to the mind at present, but 
the exquisite adaptation of each creature to its allotted 
place, the agreement of parts with the whole, lead to 
thoughts useful for the future. In short, no one can 
rightly enter upon these pursuits without having soon 
cause to pronounce them profitable both here and here- 
after/ 
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WATER BIRDS. 

This is the part of Ornithology in which our county 
is most rich. The Norfolk fens must in days of yore 
have literally swarmed with different species of birds. 
If we glance at the position of Norfolk and Suffolk upon 
the map, we at once perceive that they stand out as it 
were offering an asylum to the storm-beaten bird coming 
from the ocean. If we consider the great variety of soil 
to be found in the marshy part of the county, and the 
way in which swamp and high ground are continually 
intermingled, it is plain that formerly, ere cultivation was 
so general as at present, the Norfolk fens must have 
offered the fairest retreat to water birds, not only for an 
occasional visit, but also for the task of breeding and 
rearing their young. From the information given at the 
present day by naturalists who visit northern latitudes, — 
I may for instance mention by name Mr. Hewitson and 
Mr. Dann, — it would appear that water birds do not so 
much affect an interminable swamp, with no firm ground 
mixed with it, as they do places where dwarf trees and 
shrubs come down to the margin of the marsh. In the 
original state of a considerable part of Norfolk, birds 
could often find a habitat of this nature. A hill, perhaps 
clothed with furze, sloped gradually to the fen, — on the 
margin of the marsh high sedges were intermixed, — 
further on in the distance lay a broad, and the approach 
to it grew more and more a quagmire, until land and 
water mingled imperceptibly together. Commons of 
this nature existed in many parts of the county, until 
the extravagant prices caused by continued war excited 
a general eagerness to enclose all available land. This 
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improvement and extension of agriculture struck the first 
blow at the feathered inhabitants of the waste: they 
struggled on, however, through evil fortune, their num- 
bers becoming gradually less and less, until many of 
them, formerly common, are now with us but a name. 

But Norfolk, even in its present state, is the last 
stronghold of several aquatic species ; and it is most sin- 
gular how universal has been the omission of this district 
amongst older writers on Natural History. Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Holderness, were mentioned by all ; 
but Norfolk, although perhaps richer than any of these, 
seemed consigned to total oblivion. This was not the 
case with prose writers alone. Drayton, in his Polyolbioriy 
the accuracy of description in which is well known, 
occupies pages in the enumeration of different species of 
birds found in Lincolnshire, but dismisses poor Norfolk 
with a passing intimation that the open country around 
Brandon is admirably suited to hawking. The earliest 
notices of the particular birds of the Norfolk fens that I 
am acquainted with, are contained in the letters of 
Sir Thomas Browne, which will well repay any one for 
an attentive perusal. They are to be found in Wilkin's 
recent edition of this philosopher's works. 

The plenty of fish and wild-fowl had in former times 
great charms for monastic bodies ; dependent chiefly 
upon these for sustenance upon maigre days, they 
generally set up their staff where they were easy of ac- 
cess. The ruins of St Bennet's abbey, near Ludham, 
formerly a very large establishment, still remain. At 
Hickling and other places were similar endowments, such 
as Broomholme priory, Weybridge priory, near Acle, 
&c. Blomefield enumerates sixty-five lordships in thir- 
teen different hundreds as belonging to St. Bennet's 
abbey. 

The shallowness of the pools of Norfolk is remarkable. 
Hickling broad, which contains more than 400 acres of 
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water, is, unless in a few particular spots, not above four 
feet and a half in depth ; indeed, in the middle of sum- 
mer, when a regatta takes place there, it requires care to 
prevent a large pleasure boat from running aground in 
some parts of the open water. This shallowness of water 
is in favour of fish and fowl. On the continent, where 
they reduce fish-ponds to a complete system, they do not 
think more than five feet of water desirable ; and to all 
water-fowl shallows are preferable, — water-weeds grow 
more abundantly, and are more immediately within their 
reach. 

The flat surface of the county, and the consequent 
sluggish course of the rivers, are the causes which give 
rise to the Norfolk broads. Perhaps that vast extent of 
marsh called the East Fen in Lincolnshire, and parts of 
the West riding of Yorkshire, alone present similar 
appearances. These pools, varying in extent from hun- 
dreds of acres to the size of a large fish-pond, are uni- 
versally the haunt of fish, generally of wild-fowl. These 
last, however, have very much decreased since the im- 
provement in guns. The number also of those who find 
shooting always more pleasant, sometimes more lucra- 
tive, than regular work, has been much greater of late 
years ; the drainage of the fens has been more complete ; 
and these and similar causes have rendered many kinds 
of bird, formerly common, now so scarce that it behoves 
the cautious naturalist, in very many cases, rather to 
speak "of what has been," than with reference to the 
present time, when he enumerates the birds of Norfolk. 
To the above reasons for the decrease of fen birds may 
be added two others, — the system of " egging/' and the 
general knowledge of the price which uncommon birds 
fetch in the London market, which causes an eager search 
for every thing likely to sell there. 

The broads lie chiefly in the north-eastern part of 
Norfolk and a portion of Suffolk ; and an ideal triangle 
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traced upon the map, having for its angles Norwich, 
Lowestoft, and Happisburgh, will comprise the principal 
part of them. As before said, they are of all dimensions, 
from the puny pool, overgrown with weeds, called 
here provincially a " pulk," to the wide-expanded lake. 
Amongst the principal are, Hickling broad. Horsey mere, 
and Heigham sounds, Lake Lothing and Oulton water, 
Barton broad, Rollesby and Filby broads, Fritton broad. 
South Walsham, Ranworth, and Hoveton broads; and, 
though last, perhaps pre-eminent over all, Breydon water, 
close upon the town of Yarmouth, which has furnished 
at different times as many objects of interest to the 
naturalist, as any locality in Britain. Indeed, any one 
of the larrer broads a few years ago, towards the latter 
end of summer, afforded manifold objects for speculation 
to any one at all delighting in nature. If the angler 
failed in obtaining much sport, at any rate, in the words 
of that ancient dame, Juliana Barnes, "he heard the 
melodyous armony of fowles ; he saw the yonge swannes, 
heerons, duckes, cotes, and many other fowles, wyth 
theyr brodes." Something new was perpetually present- 
ing itself. 

The word "broad" is itself entirely provincial, and 
seems to be hardly applied save in Suffolk and Norfolk. 
Southey, in a note to his History of Brazil, says, " This 
is a provincial term, used in Norfolk and Suffolk, to de- 
signate those parts of a river where the stream expands 
to a great width on either side. Broads therefore I have 
used in this sense, as distinguished from lakes, which 
are great receptacles of water formed by one or more 
streams, but having the outlet generally much larger 
than the inlet; and from lagoons, by which I am to 
understand lakes, lying near a river and formed by it." 
All these forms may be found amongst the broads ; but 
the most general one is that to which the poet and his- 
torian gives the appellation of lagoon. 
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With flat and marshy borders, covered with reeds and 
rank vegetation, the waters of Norfolk have little to in- 
terest the seeker after picturesque beauty. Some of 
them however have claims even of this kind, and, to 
the botanist, the ornithologist, the angler, or the sports- 
man, they almost universally offer a harvest of amuse^ 
ment or information. The very dwellers amongst these 
pools and swamps are, or rather were, sui generis, 

A few years back, nothing was pleasanter than a sum- 
mer expedition, for a few days, to some of the larger 
broads ; the preparing the pleasure-boat, the providing 
shooting and fishing apparatus, the voyage and the 
arrival, had all their separate charms ; then when arrived, 
the foraging for the public good : proud was the lucky 
wight who returned with perch or eels, — prouder still he 
who could boast of flappers or a curlew. Then the 
amusement of cooking, — each thinking himself the Ude 
of the party, — and above all the appetite, completely 
superseding the French sauce, the inventor of which 
declared, "avec cela, on pouvoit manger son grand 
p^re."^« 

In the diminution of marsh birds, Norfolk only shares 
in an effect which seems universally in operation. If we 
look to other countries, we everywhere find the spirit of 
civilization and improvement warring with thQfercena- 
turce. Nay, the conflict is carried into the remotest 
corners, where we should believe all solitude, repose, and 

"^ The Editor can testify from his own experience that such an expedition 
has not lost all its charms ; even though some of the attractions for the 
Ornithologist may have disappeared or diminished, there is still quite 
enough to keep him constantly interested ; and the Entomologist or 
Botanist will be richly rewarded by the number of rare and beautiful forms 
to be found in profusion. The delights of ** roughing it," the healthy ex- 
ercise, and pleasure of sailing the yacht, added to the entire novelty of the 
situation and the beauty of the scenery, — for it has a beauty peculiar to 
itself, and which grows upon the beholder, — all combine to make such an 
expedition something not soon to be forgotten. T. S. 
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security. From the narrative of Audubon, it is found 
that not even the extreme north, the ice-bound coasts of 
Labrador, are exempted from the ravages of destroying 
man. He met with a party who in six weeks had col- 
lected 32,000 dozen eggs of various water-fowl ; and adds 
that they were destroying the old birds by thousands, for 
the sake of a few feathers from the breast of each. If 
this spoliation continue, surely the north must cease to 
pour forth its myriads every autumn, to repair the 
deficiencies caused by the artificial wants of civilized 
society.^^ What in this instance we contemplate on the 
grand scale, is in miniature action amongst ourselves. 
Our marshes are more and more improved and drained, 
for the sake of pasturage ; and under the plea of gather- 
ing lapwings' eggs, almost all the birds which remain in 
summer have their nests regularly plundered. The fen 
is no longer enlivened by the note of the redshank, nor 
echoes to the scream of the quickly-glancing tern ; the 
boom of the bittern no longer is heard at nightfall ; the 
ruff, formerly so common amongst us, singular in habits 
and beautiful in plumage, always eagerly sought by the 
epicure and bird preserver, has in most places nearly 
vanished. 

Two authorities have afforded me considerable infor- 
mation as to the former abundance of birds, their price, 



^ It is a singular fact, that various European quadrupeds have been 
suffered to become nearly extinct, without their habits, &c. , being so much 
understood, as those of species belonging to other quarters of the globe. 
The European Bison is now confined to a single forest in Russian Poland ; 
ever3nvhere besides the race is extinct, and yet little has been done to 
determine whether it is really distinct from the American Bison, or only 
partaking of the variation in appearance caused by climate. Some collec- 
tions, rich in Indian and African antelopes and deer, are yet without the 
Ibex of Switzerland, which is now nearly extirpated by the rifle of the 
chamois hunter. The Musmon of Corsica and Sardinia, so long supposed 
the original of our domestic sheep, will perhaps cease to exist before the 
question is fairly set at rest. (Note in first edition.) 

H 
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and value for the table. These are the L'Estrange 
Houseliold-book, which forms a portion of a recent volu 
of the Archsologia^^ having been communicated to 1 
Society of Antiquaries by D. Gurney, Esq,, of Runcton. 
This record of the manners and expenses usual in a 
family of distinction in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and in this very county, affords curious information of 
all kinds, and a great deal bearing upon birds directly. 
It is also to be remarked, that this was precisely the 
time when the gun and the crossbow appear struggling 
for pre-eminence; the dexterity then prevalent in the 
use of the latter is plain, from eight mallards being 
brought in one morning killed with the bow. And the 
way in which the instrument of destruction is always 
noted, as well as the thing killed, is amusing. 

Sir T. Browne's papers, written about i65o, on the 
Birds of Norfolk, are worthy of notice as the production 
of an excellent naturalist. 

In Sir T. Browne's time, the CRANE {Grus cimrea) I 
was not uncommon here, especially in hard winters. In I 
the L'Estrange Houseliold-book, (see the 26th volume of \ 
the Arckisologia,) there are three notices of Cranes killed 
at Hunstanton, — one by hawking, one with the gun, and 
one with the crossbow. This bird was much esteemed 
for the table: it has been entirely unknown here for a 
long time.™ It seems also, I apprehend, to be growing 
very scarce on the continent. 



" The Household and Privy Puree Accounts of the L' Estranges of 
Hunstanton, kept during the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his children, 
from 1519 to 157S, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Danl. Gurney, fcq., F.S.A., of Morlh Runcton, in 1S33, and published 
in Vol. iivi. of the Arch^ologia. T. S. 

™ A Crane, now in the possession of Mr. Newcome, was killed iii the 
neighbourhood of Feltwell in August, 1836. Mr. Gurney lias a female 
killed in April, 184S, at Kirtley, near Lowestoft, in the adjoining county of I 
Suffolk; and in the collection of the Rev. H, T. Frere, of Burslon, i 
another killed in February, 1830, at Mattham, Mr. Stevenson says that. | 
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The same authority, Browne, mentions the Spoonbill 
(Platalea leucorodia) as breeding at Claxton near Buck- 
enham ferry, and in one or two other localities. It has 
been repeatedly shot of late years near Yarmouth, and 
once or twice fresh specimens have found their way into 
Norwich market. This doubtless is the bird, which, in 
bills of fare and old treatises on field sports, &c., is called 
Shovelard, which some have supposed to be a very 
different bird, — the Shoveller Duck. 

The Glossy Ibis (Ibis falcinellus) has been killed in 
the county several times ; fifty years back it was seen 
often enough to be known to gunners and fishermen as 
the Black Curlew.®^ This at first sight perhaps appears 

Mr. H. M. Upcher informed him that he was driving with his father, he 
believes in the spring of 1865, "when, in a meadow dose to the road at 
Warham, they observed a Crane, so tame that they at first supposed it had 
escaped from confinement ; " probably the same bird was subsequently seen 
at Sandringham. In the spring of 1869, several of these birds made their 
appearance in Norfolk ; and on the 7th of May, a young male was shot 
between Somerton and Winterton, which was at the time accompanied by 
another ; at Thomham another was wounded and taken alive on the 25th 
May, and a third was shot at South Pickenham on the 4th June. A 
correspondent in the * Field ' states that four were seen at Bumham about 
the same time, two of which were killed. On the ist of September, 1873, 
a young male was killed at East Wretham, which is now in the possession 
of Wyrley Birch, Esq. Notwithstanding this long list, the Crane can only 
be looked upon in the present day as a very rare and uncertain straggler in 
the Eastern counties, although there can be no doubt that three centuries 
ago it habitually nested in England, and probably in this county. T. S. 

*^ In a MS. note in Mr. Lubbock's copy of Bewick, under date of Septem- 
ber, 1824, he says : **I state on the same authority [Mr. Girdlestone] that 
forty years from the preceding date these birds were not so scarce as at 
present ; they were, I am told, known to the gunners about Lynn Regis, 
&c., by the appellation oi Black Curlew, This perhaps on consideration is 
not so wonderful as at first thought, for within the last twelve years the 
Avocet was in plenty at Horsea, seventy or eighty pair bred there every 
year, but the bird at the present time is almost unknown there." Whether 
this be so or not, it is remarkable that Mr. Stevenson, in the 'Birds of 
Norfolk,* enumerates eleven instances of the occurrence of the Ibis between 
1 8 18 and 1833, whereas since the latter date only two have been recorded 
as having been met with in this county. T. S. 
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improbable, but whenever the numbers of a bird begin 
to wane, they soon become nearly extinct 

The Stork (Ardea ciconia) has occurred several 
times. From its sacred character abroad, is of course 
most unsuspicious when it comes hither, and is easily ob- 
tained. In 1838 a very fine specimen was shot at 
Wretham in this county. The Museum has one killed 
on Breydon.81 

Black Stork {Ciconia nigra ^ Linn.) One of these rare birds 
was killed on the banks of the river Nar, at Westacre, on the 
19th of May, 1867. It is an adult female, and is now in 
Mr. Hamond's collection. A second specimen, an adult 
female, was killed on Breydon in June, 1877. T. S. 

The Squacco Heron (Ardea ralloides) and the 
Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea) have been found with 
us.®^ A young bird of the latter species, killed in Nor- 
folk, is in the Norwich Museum. 

Mr. Stevenson includes the Great White Heron {Ardea 
alba, Linn.) from a specimen now in Mr. Gumey's possession, 
formerly belonging to Mr. Thurtell, of Eaton, which he was 
assured had been killed in Norfolk. It has been observed 
twice in Suffolk, see Sheppard and Wheatear's Catalogue of 
Norfolk and Suffolk Birds. T. S. 

The Little Egret {Ardea garzetia, Linn.) One of these 
birds in the possession of Dr. Diamond, of Twickenham, was 
sent him from Norfolk in the flesh about the year 1834 or 1835, 
by Mr. Roger Stoughton, of Sparham. See ' Birds of Norfolk,' 
ii., p. 150. 

^ In Mr. W. R. Fisher's copy of Lubbock is the following note with 
regard to this specimen : "I saw this bird come over while I was on Yar- 
mouth Jetty. W. R. F." Messrs. Gumey and Fisher point out that 
**one or two of these birds are generally killed in Norfolk every year, 
generally during the spring months, and in the vicinity of the eastern coast ; " 
it has never however been known to breed here. T. S. 

^ Of these two birds the former is much the rarer, and has only been 
met with in the summer months. Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., shows (Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists Society's Transactions, ii., p. 487,) that the speci- 
men supposed to have been taken at Ormesby, in a bow-net hung out to dry, 
in December, 1820, was really taken on the 20th of July, and is in summer 
plumage. The Purple Heron is very rare in the adult plumage. T. S. 
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Mr. Stevenson also includes the Buff-backed Heron {Ardea 
russata, Wagler), on the authority of Mr. Joseph Clark, who 
informs him that a young bird killed at Martham in 1827, 
was formerly in the Safifron Walden Museum. The specimen is 
no longer in existence, having been destroyed by moth. T. S. 

The Common Heron (Ardea cinerea) is still common 
in Norfolk. Although many heronries have been broken 
up in the last half century, some still remain ; and de- 
tached pairs of these birds breed about our marshes and 
broads, sometimes upon an alder in a carr — sometimes 
amongst the reeds in the most inaccessible part of the 
fen. When, a few years back, a community of these 
birds existed at Keswick near this city, the flounder, 
called provincially "Butt," was often found under the 
trees in the breeding season.^ This shows the distance 
to which the Heron goes for booty ; these butts must 
have been brought from Borough flats at the back of 



88 The Heronry at Keswick is now quite deserted ; a pair returned to 
breed there in 1875, ^^'^ carried off their young, but although they again 
visited the spot the next year, they did not succeed in nesting. The 
descendants of the old Keswick herons are now established at Earlham, and 
form a thriving colony. There is also a flourishing Heronry at Gunton 
Park. At Holkham Park they settled about nine years ago, and appear 
to be increasing in numbers yearly, the nests now numbering about thirty- 
three. For several years there has been a small colony in the parish of 
Old Buckenham, and the Rev. Dr. Goodacre tells me twenty-one birds 
were seen there on the wing at one time early this year. In Watlington 
Park, near Lynn, Herons have nested for many years ; this year there were 
nine nests. In a wood at Wolferton, on the Prince of Wales' Sandringham 
estate, is a very old Heronry, in which there are now about forty nests 
annually, and to these must be added the large and celebrated Heronry at 
Didlington. The Fritton (Herringfleet) Heronry, I am sorry to say, no 
longer exists. About ten years ago all the young ones were killed by one 
of the gamekeepers to furnish maggots for the pheasants, since which time 
the old birds have quite deserted their ancient nesting place. It is super- 
fluous to add that this occurred without the knowledge and to the lasting 
regret of Major Leathes, the proprietor of the estate on which the heronry 
was. These birds have long ceased to breed in solitary pairs about the 
marshes and broads as spoken of by Mr. Lubbock. T. S. 
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Yarmouth.** It has been usual in books of Natural 
History to call this a miserable bird. This may well be 
doubted : the very watching for prey gives pleasure. I 
have observed a tame Heron, when satiated with food, 
still standing by the tub in which roach and dace were 
swimming about, striking them at intervals, and then 
letting them go again. In a decoy it is a great nuisance : 
it disturbs the wild-fowl, in the first place, when they sit 
upon the smooth banks at the entrance of the pipes, by 
stalking continually about with long strides, molesting 
them whilst dozing ; and in the next, is equally hostile 
to the decoyman's attempt to take them. The senses of 
hearing and smell are so acute in the Heron, that he 
detects the presence of man when wild ducks cannot do 
it Into the air he rises, with flagging pinion and a 
boding shriek, and all the wild-fowl dash away in an 
instant, being quite sure that some danger is at hand, 
although they cannot tell what it is. 

Sir T. Browne speaks of heronries as most common in 
his time in Norfolk, and that the young were esteemed 
a festival dish. The bird seems to have stood at the 
head of delicacies. Six herons are specially mentioned 
in the L'Estrange manuscript as brought into the larder 
in one fortnight The Heron is now in no esteem for 
the table, but appears formerly, on the continent as well 
as amongst us, to have been of great price. Take, for 
instance, the bill of daily fare provided by Henry IV. foi» 
the Cardinal Aldobrandini, who accompanied Mary de 
Medicis to France : — forty-five dozen loaves, six vessels 

" I am glad to be able to state tliat these herons being deprived of their 
stronghold at Keswick, did not leave the county ; but betook themselves to 
a plantation of Scotch firs about two miles distant, where this spring, 1S44, 
there is an abundance of nests. They (the herons) still remain in the same 
family as before. (Note in first edition) Mr. Gumey has known small 
flounders to ascend the river as far as the New Mills at Norwich, it does 
not therefore follow of necessity that these birds took so long a flight in 
search of food, although it is highly probable that they did so. T. S. 
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(barili) of wine for his suite, twenty-six bottles of ditto 
for the cardinal's table, five sheep, 150 pounds of beef, 
two calves, sometimes one or two kids, from ten to twenty 
turkeys, six or eight great and from thirty to thirty-six 
ordinary capons, eight or ten ducks, two herons 6ut not 
every day^ &c., &c. See Raumer's History of the \6tk 
and lyth Centuries , from which it seems that the kids 
and herons, the rejected of modern days, were then first 
in the list of dainties. 

The Night Heron (Ardea nycticorax-) has been pro- 
cured several times in Norfolk. Mr. Gurney is now in 
possession of the specimen killed near Yarmouth, which 
was supposed to be the Cayenne Night Heroa He has. 
no doubt that it belongs to the common species.^^ 

The Bittern (Botaurus stellaris) has decreased much 
in number in the last twenty years. I remember when 
the birds could be found with certainty in the extensive 
tracts of reed about Hickling broad and Heigham sounds. 
Four or five might be seen in a morning.^ [One morning 

* This bird was killed from a fruit tree in a garden at Yarmouth on 24th 
of May, 1824, and was recorded by Mr. Youell as the Cayenne Night 
Heron in the Linnean Transactions, xiv. p. 588 ; also in Paget's Natural 
History of Yarmouth, &c. ; in Selby's * Illustrations ; ' Hunt's list, and the 
late Mr. G. R. Gray's * Catalogue of British Birds ' in the British Museum* 
T. S. 

* Mr. Lubbock says in one of his notes that during the year 18 19, in hia 
snipe and duck shooting excursions, he killed eleven Bitterns without 
searching particularly for them ; and in another place, under the date of 1843, 
he was told by the Rector of Bridgham that an aged keeper of Sir Thomas 
Hare's, at Downham, assured him that when a boy he had known a party 
fen-shooting kill from twenty to thirty Bitterns in one morning. Simila? 
evidence of the former abundance of this bird is to be had in plenty. On 
the 30th March, 1868, a nest of the Bittern containing two fresh eggs, now 
in the possession of Mr. H. M. Upcher, of Feltwell, was found on a small 
broad at Upton ; and on the 25th May of the same year, a young bird was 
caught alive at the same locality. This is the last instance of the breeding 
of the Bittern in this county with which I am acquainted, but numerous 
earlier records will be found in the * Birds of Norfolk.* The Rev. 
T. J. Blofeld tells me that it is now many years since he heard **the old 
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in August, about 1822, a friend and myself having left 
trimmers over-night on Heigham sound, rose early and 
took our guns, and returned to breakfast with the pike 
taken and three Bitterns. When a dog scents a Bittern 
he hunts it with great zest, but anger seems the feeling 
predominant. In the case of two retrievers, the only 
dogs with which I found bitterns repeatedly, you 
could tell by the bristling of their backs, that they were 
tracking a bittern.] The nest and young of this species 
appear to have been always difficult to find. After 
diligent inquiry, I could ascertain only two instances in 
which the nest had been seen with the young. In both 
these, and this is a curious fact, the finders asserted to 
me, that, of four young in the nest, two were apparently 
much older than the others : so great was the difference, 
that they spoke of one pair as more than half grown and 
nearly fledged, and the other pair covered with nestling 
down, and but a few days hatched. There is a similar 
notice with regard to the habits of the white owl, and its 
nest containing young of different ages, in Mr. Yarrell's 
British Birds, Besides the Bitterns which still breed 
here, a few migrate hither in autumn. From its skulk- 
ing habits, and its being nocturnal, this bird appears 
rather rarer than it is. It seems to dislike broad sunshine 
as much as the owls. One, compelled to take flight in the 
full blaze of a July noon, flew hither and thither, as if 



familiar 'booming' sound" at Hoveton; but that in May, 1866, a Bittern 
was heard "booming" there by the Rev. J. Burroughes and W. Hewitt, 
the broad keeper, on several occasions ; and on the 12th of June of that 
year, Mr. Stevenson saw a Bittern on the wing at Hoveton. Again in the 
first week in March, 1867, a bird was heard "booming" in the same 
locality ; no nest was found on either occasion, but it was believed that 
they were breeding on the Woodbastwick side of the river. In February 
of the present year (1878), a pair took up their quarters in the old locality 
at Woodbastwick, one of which, to the great regret of the surrounding 
proprietors, was shot, the survivor, if not also "potted," was not again 
keard of. T, S, 
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quite dazzled and confused by so much light. Mr. 
Yarrell, speaking with caution, says that he can verify 
only three instances of the Bittern recently breeding in 
England ; but I believe that a few pairs still regularly 
breed around our larger broads. The difficulty of find- 
ing the nest, was, as I have said, very great, when the 
bird was far more common than at present. The want 
of actual knowledge of the nest itself does not in the 
least invalidate the fact of the bird breeding with us. A 
water dog once brought me a very young Bittern ; but, 
from the precarious nature of the reed bed, and the 
difficulty of moving even a few yards further, I could not 
discover the nest whence he took it I have many years 
back seen several killed, in the same morning in August, 
by sportsmen searching for young wild ducks, and it was 
easy to distingush young birds from those more aged. 
The Bittern probably breeds early in the season : I find 
amongst my friend Girdlestone's notes, notice of a Bittern 
shot at Ranworth on the i8th of May in the act of feed- 
ing her young ones. The Bittern has been shot with a 
water-rail, a bird of some size, whole in its stomach ; and 
Sir T. Browne speaks of one which he kept tame in his 
garden, which managed to subsist greatly upon small 
birds, which it caught when they were tempted down by 
corn scattered to allure them. 

The Little Bittern (Ardea minuta) has been fre- 
quently killed in Norfolk, and sometimes under such 
circumstances as to render its nesting with us, occasion- 
ally at least, probable. [In July, 1839, a pair were shot 
at South Walsham, male and female. . . I have seen 
the bird taken in Norfolk in the plumage of the year ; 
and from the 'Zoologist' of 1848, and other sources, I 
think it sometimes breeds here.] Mr. Yarrell leans to 
this opinion, and it is a point to which Norfolk naturalists 
should look with sedulous attention. If the nest of the 
preceding species is hardly ever discovered, what must 
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be the difficulty of verifying that of this minute species, 
with which concealment is easy in a tenfold degree ?^ 

At the beginning of this century, the AVOCET (Recur- 
virostra avosetta) — provincial, "Shoeing Horn" — used 
to breed constantly and in considerable numbers at Hor- 
sey, but has not done so of late years. On the authority 
of an old and respectable fen-man, it bred regularly forty 
years ago near the Seven-mile House on the North river j 
occurs still sometimes upon Breydon. The last I know 
of positively in the fens, was a small flock which visited 
Sutton broad in 1828. In the Magazine of Nat Hist 
for June, 1836, is a communication signed "K Ventris, 
Trin. Coll.," in which it is said that the Egret (Ardea 
garzetta) bred within ten or twelve years at Horsey. 
Probably there is here a confusion between Avoset and 
Egret. I believe no instance in the memory of man has 
occurred of the latter's breeding in the county. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether it was ever otherwise than scarce. 
It is very doubtful whether the Egrittes mentioned in 
Abp. Neville's feast were really the Ardea garzetta, 

Avocets used formerly to breed at Salthouse near Holt, 
but are extinct there ; they were much harrassed, as their 
feathers are valuable to make artificial flies with.^ 

87 Mr. Rising, of Horsey, assured me that about the year 1822-3, a nest of 
the Little Bittern was found at Catfield close to the parsonage. Mr. Rising 
saw the eggs in the possession of the Rev. J. Layton. T. S. 

88 The Avocet was sometimes called the Shoe-awl, probably from the 
shape of its beak. At the beginning of the present century the poor people 
of Salthouse made their " puddings and pancakes" of the eggs of this bird^ 
and "the gunners to unload their punt guns, would sometimes kill ten 
or twelve at a shot ; " as might be expected, it is now one of the rarest 
waders. A few returned each spring to their old haunts only to fall victims 
to the gun, and the last native-bred bird having been killed, it can now 
only be regarded as an irregular migrant. Two were killed on Breydon ont 
the 30th and 31st March, 1876, which not even the mild penalties of the 
Wild-bird Protection Act could save from being made into ** specimens ; *' 
and two others, about the middle of May, 1878, in the same favoured 
locality, met with a like fate. A single bird, seen for some days on the 
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The Stilt Plover (Charadrius himantopus). This 
singular bird has repeatedly been found amongst us ; on 
one or two occasions in pairs during spring. A female, 
shot some years back near Yarmouth, 'was forward in egg. 
I was once fortunate enough to see this bird in flight 
near Hickling broad, and to procure the specimen. Its 
flight was rapid and vigorous ; the legs projected behind, 
even more in proportion than those of the heron. [When 
shot it was standing mid-thigh deep in water, and ap- 
parently catching insects which hovered about it. The 
legs of this specimen were, when first shot, of a delicate 
salmon colour, which soon faded to dingy red.]®^ 

The Curlew (Scolopax arquata) visits Norfolk in con- 
siderable numbers, but is more plentiful on the western 
side of the county than in the district of the broads. Is 
never known to breed here, though a straggler may be 
seen here and there during that season; differs very 
greatly in size, length of beak, &c. Small parties of 
curlews of the very largest size arrive in our marshes 
about harvest-time, and are known to gunners as the 
Great Harvest Curlews, — probably old females collected 
together after the breeding season. The difference in 
the size of the birds, composing two flocks feeding on 
the same island and not far asunder, might be seen at 

sands near the end of the Lowestoft pier, was probably one of the latter 
two. T. S. 

® This occurred in the year 1822. Mr. Stevenson enumerates eight of 
these birds as actually killed in Norfolk up to 1870, and two others seen ; 
since that time an adult female, in Mr. Stevenson's collection, was killed 
at Ingham, near Stalham, on the 20th May, 1875 ; two months later 
another, probably a male, was killed at Ditchingham, near Bungay. All 
the examples killed in this county, with one exception, have occurred in 
the months of May, June, and July, and in several instances the females 
have been found to contain eggs, sometimes in a forward condition. Mr. 
Lubbock observes in speaking of this circumstance, **I do not produce 
these facts as at all tending to prove that incubation h^re^was likely in the 
case of so rare a visitant ; I rather regard them as proofs how necessary 
caution is in drawing inferences of this nature." T. S. 
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the distance of 150 yards : in one party were seven very 
large curlews; in the other about twenty, so much 
smaller, that a hasty conclusion might be drawn, that 
they were in reality whimbrels ; but, to remove doubt, 
on two being shot they proved genuine curlews. I have 
several times observed this difference in the size of differ- 
ent parties of curlews. The larger birds were the most 
clamorous, and appeared when flying singly to answer 
the whistle the most readily ; for this bird, wild as it is, 
will fly round and round within gunshot of any one 
who skilfully imitates its cry, nay, on a wet day formerly 
would suffer a flint gun to be snapped in vain, and yet 
return again to the charge. In companies, they are deaf 
to the call. 

And here should be noted the accurate imitation of 
the note of various birds which some fen-men can pro- 
duce. The one who used to guide me about, generally, 
could arrest a single curlew in flight in an astonishing 
manner ; the bird would fly round and round him within 
thirty yards. The Golden Plover has alighted upon the 
ground within the same distance of him. He seemed to 
possess the witch's charm in Thalaba : — 

" — — The old woman laid 
Her shrivelled finger on her shrivell'd lips 
And whistled with a long long breath ; 

• ••••• 

She stands in the depth of the wood. 

And panting to her feet. 
Fawning and fearful, creeps the charmed ounce. 
Well mayst thou fear, and vainly dost thou -fawn ! 

It is Khawla who stands in the wood." 

Southeys " Thalaba^^ Book ix. 19, 20. 

But this mastery could be exercised chiefly on solitary 
individuals, or at most two or three together ; a flock 
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was not so to be betrayed, and the note of some birds 
was beyond any one's powers, — that of the whimbrel, for 
instance, defied imitation. The Curlew is excellent when 
shot from the marshes, but is thought rank from the 
seashore. Formerly it bore a very high price. In the 
UEstrange Houselwld-booky three are bought at Snettis- 
ham market for two shillings, which was at that time the 
price of a fat sheep. 

The Whimbrel (Scolopax phceopusy Linn.) — Provin- 
cial, "Half Curlew." In the latter part of April and 
beginning of May these birds visit the marshes in con- 
siderable flocks. They are sometimes very numerous at 
Horsey ; are far more easy of access than the curlews, 
and when disturbed * make shorter flights, removing only 
from one marsh to another, instead of rising high in air 
and forsaking the district altogether, as the curlew gener- 
ally does. They have a clattering confused cry in flight, 
which baffles any imitation by the human voice, and is 
described in Shephard and Whitear's Catalogue of Nor- 
folk Birdsy Vol. xv. of the 'SLinnean Transactions," as 
"Widdy, tetty, titty, tetty, tet." An egg, presumed to 
be that of the Whimbrel, taken on a heath near Norwich, 
was shown to me some years back, but probably belonged 
to the Stone Curlew, (CEdicnemus crepitans, f^ Nothing 
has ever transpired to encourage the opinion of the cur- 
lew or the whimbrel remaining to breed in the county. 
Birds of similar habits in general, differ widely in their 
choice of a nesting place. The godwit, the curlew, and 
the whimbrel, frequent with us the same marshes, and 
are seen together feeding on the ouzes of Breydon ; yet 
in breeding their choice of a locale is very opposite, — 
the godwit chooses the swamp, the curlew and its con- 
gener the exposed and upland moor. And this is no 

^ (Provincial May-bird, Spowe.) The eg^ referred to was in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Spurgeon, and taken on Poringland Heath in 1826. There is 
no doubt Mr. Lubbock's suggestion as to its origin is correct. T. S. 
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consequence of drainage and improvement. Pennant, in 
his tour made in 1769, speaks of the Whimbrel as leaving 
the Lincolnshire fens in the breeding season, whilst the 
godwit constantly remained for the purposes of incuba- 
^ tion. The purre, again, whose existence is spent at other 
times on' our shores and tide rivers, although it some- 
times breeds in these situations, prefers elevated spots in 
the interior. In its summer plumage it is often to be 
found on the heights of the Scottish mountains, and 
probably thus first gained its name of " Alpina." 

The Oyster-Catcher (Hamatopus ostrakgtis) is 
often seen on the beach, but seldom any distance from 
the sea. It is doubtful whether it ever breeds in the 
eastern part of Norfolk; is far more common on the 
western shore between Lynn and Wells, and again near 
Salthouse.®^ 

Golden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis, Linn.) — Pro- 
vincial, '* Whistling Plover." This beautiful bird visits 
us in autumn in large flocks, but is in some seasons far 
more abundant than in others. A great many are shot 
in the marshes. The early dawn is the time at which 
the fen-men seek them; they then fly about in close 
bodies, and will pass very near to any one remaining 
perfectly still. In the middle of the day they are very 
difficult of access. They seem to divide their time be- 
tween the marshes and the uplands. If they are in a 
marsh all day they often move off" to a ploughed field 
just as it is dusk, and vice versa ; if upon arable land, 
they go down to the marsh for the night. Is truly called 
" pluvialis " from its restlessness before bad weather. A 
few years back, one day in the end of December, I stood 

^^ (Provincial Sea-pie. ) A few pairs of these birds still nest on the sand 
** Meals," along the coast from Hunstanton to Cley, but in much smaller 
numbers than formerly. I have reason however to believe that their 
numbers have increased of late 3rears, owing to the operation of the * Sea* 
birds Protection Act.* T. S. 
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upon an eminence overlooking a level of marshes ; the 
day was beautifully mild and bright I was struck by 
the perpetual wheelings, now high now low, of large 
flocks of this bird and the peewit. They were not still 
for a moment, and yet I could discover no cause of dis- 
turbance. Some hours afterwards I went again to the 
same hill, and found them in the same perturbed state. 
I was so persuaded that this restlessness was the har- 
binger of stormy weather, that I wrote a letter excusing 
myself on that plea from fulfilling an engagement at a 
distance. The next morning came, calm and mild as 
the preceding ; the plovers, however, had all departed, 
not one was to be seen. About five P.M. the wind began 
to howl, signs of tempest came on, and before morning 
so much snow fell, that in the lanes were drifts six and 
seven feet in depth. This bird never breeds in Norfolk, 
as far as I can ascertain, but sometimes remains here 
very late in the .spring. A pair seen upon Thorpe 
common on the 26th of April, 1823, were in the nuptial 
plumage, and had lost much of their usual shyness, the 
male pursuing the female upon the ground in playful 
circles, and suffering a near approach. The female when 
shot was forward in egg. The usual time at which these 
birds arrive in Norfolk is the end of October or begin- 
ning of November; but in 1827 two were shot from a 
small party of seven on the edge of Horsey broad, on 
the 23rd of August, — a most uncommonly early appear- 
ance. No marsh bird is so fond of society as this, and 
hence probably the facility with which, when solitary, or 
only two or three in company, it answers the imitation 
of its cry and is lured to destruction. A plover alone 
always appears wretched ; it flits across the marsh 
shrieking out its vexation, and will rather associate with 
other birds than remain deprived of company. It is 
a common occurrence to see a flock of lapwings, and one 
Golden Plover which has intruded itself into the party. 
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The Eastern Golden Plover (Charadrius fulvus). In 
December, 1874, Mr. Edward Bidwell purchased in Leaden- 
hall Market a specimen of this Plover, which was sent up from 
Norfolk with a number of the ordinary Golden Plover. This 
specimen formed the subject of a communication from Mr. 
H. E. Dresser in the *Ibis' for 1875, p. 513. This species, 
which represents C pluvicUis in Asia, has occurred but rarely 
in Europe. T. S. 

The Lapwing ( Vanellus cristatus, Fleming) — Provin- 
cial, " Pywipe." Still common in the fens in the breeding 
season, but greatly reduced in numbers. Its nest is too 
often plundered entirely, without leaving a single egg to 
encourage it to lay again ; for the proper ^mode is always 
to leave an egg whatever number may be in the nest.»2 
By this procedure, a great egger affirmed that ten or 
twelve eggs might be taken from one pair of birds, and 
yet they should at last hatch and rear a brood. Mr. 
Yarrell mentions two hundred dozen of these eggs as 
taken in 1839 from Romney marsh. In 1821 a single 
egger, resident at Potter Heigham, took an hundred and 
sixty dozen in the adjacent marshes. In those days 
nearly a bushel of eggs have been gathered by two men 
in a morning, principally from this bird ; but the red- 
shank, the reeve, and various terns were also put under 
contribution, their eggs although smaller being equal in 
point of flavour ; and being less inclined to lay again, 
and more impatient of the theft than the Lapwing, this 

^ The indiscriminate plunder of the eggs of this bird is slowly but steadily 
tending towards its extermination. A gentleman informed me that in 186 1, 
he took 254 eggs of this bird on the marshes near one of the broads not 
many miles from Norwich; and that in 1862, he took 338 eggs in the 
same place. Since that time the numbers of birds visiting the marshes has 
each year rapidly declined, notwithstanding the eggs being less zealously 
sought for, and the birds protected. The Rev. T. J. Blofeld tells me that 
he has on three occasions seen five eggs in the nest of this bird. Formerly 
numbers of Redshanks' eggs used to be sent to market amongst the 
Lapwings', but they are now seldom seen, and in many places where I have 
known them to breed freely, their musical note is no longer to be heard. 
T. S. 
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system of robbery did them much more harm. In those 
days, indeed, various were the eggs which joined to fill 
a basket Mr. Yarrell, in his excellent work on British 
Birds, mentions dogs as trained to hunt for the eggs. I 
never knew this reduced to a system in Norfolk ; but I 
recollect a bitch of the water breed, which taught herself 
this accomplishment from being with her master when 
he searched for nests. Indeed a dog quite unused to 
the pursuit, after seeing two or three nests found, and 
testifying his participation in the joy by barking and 
wagging his tail, betook himself to egging, and not only 
found but brought several in the same day, without 
breaking a single egg. The egg is here worth more than 
the bird. Many of the very earliest are sold by those 
who take them at eightpence each, and they seldom get 
lower than three shillings a dozen. In days of yore the 
bird bore a high price. In a list of market prices for 
1663, one peewit is tenpence, and a dozen tame pigeons 
are only sixpence. The list is from Wade's Chronologi- 
cal History of Great Britain, In the L'Estrange 
Household-book mention is made of a dozen plovers sent 
by the knight as a present to the French queen. It does 
not appear whether these were the Lapwing or the 
Golden Plover. It attacks hawks and crows in the 
breeding season with great boldness, arid from its quick 
turning and power of wing appears to have confidence 
in its ability to escape its foes. An imperfectly trained 
falcon, on being unhooded for a flight at a heron, selected 
in preference a Lapwing which was hovering in the 
vicinity, and the self-possession shown by the latter was 
remarkable. Three pounces did this formidable antagon- 
ist make in vain, the Lapwing hanging in the same place 
in air, always facing the foe, and avoiding the onset by 
a summersault. A ring dove in passing attracted the 
falcon, which raked off in pursuit, leaving the peewit 
apparently as full of triumph as affright. The Lapwing 

I 
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will under favourable circumstances breed in confinement 
Kept as they very often are in gardens, they generally 
in spring manifest some inclination towards nesting, by 
scratching holes and placing grass and leaves therein. 
In the instance alluded to the nest was made and young 
hatched in a strawberry bed, and nothing could exceed 
the gallantry and attention of the cock bird to his 
partner. Probably migrates only from one part of 
England to another ; leaves Norfolk in very severe frost, 
but returns so speedily when the weather is fine again, 
that it cannot have been very far removed in the interim. 

Grey Plover (Tringa squatarola, Pennant). Not so 
general as the Golden Plover, but often appears in num- 
bers ; sometimes in large flocks in the neighbourhood of 
Breedon water. Is often exposed for sale in the Norwich 
fishmarket in company with the Golden Plover. 

Five species in particular formerly used to swarm in 
our marshes, — the Godwit, the Ruff, the Lapwing, the 
Redshank, and the Black Tern. These last bred in 
countless multitudes in a large alder carr at Upton near 
Acle, and dispersed themselves over the country for 
miles, in search of insects. 

Whilst the redshank in the breeding season flew dash* 
ing around the head of any intruder on his territories, 
and endeavoured like the lapwing to mislead the stranger 
from the nest, higher in the air and flying in bolder 
circles, uttering a louder note, was the Black-TAILED 
God WIT (Scolopax lapponica), called provincially the 
"Shrieker," from its piercing cries. This bird is now 
almost extinct in this part of Norfolk ; it used to breed 
at Buckenham, Thyrne, Horsey, and one or two other 
places.^ 

I have formerly also known the Greenshank (Scolo^ 
pax glottis) as a summer visitant in the vicinity of 

^ The Black-tailed Godwit has quite ceased to breed in its old haunts. 
T. S. 
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Hickling broad. These birds used to frequent the 
marshes by day, and come down to wash themselves at 
the gravelly margin of the broad in the evening, when 
their cry was very singular and melodious. This was in 
August. I am not aware of the Greenshank having ever 
bred here.^ 

The Redshank (Totanuscalidris, Flem.) — Provincial, 
"Redleg." Still common enough, although far dimin- 
ished from the abundance in which it was formerly found. 
Breeds constantly in the fens. Flies round its nest like 
the lapwing with great clamour ; remarkably active and 
lively in its habits ; is strictly monogamous, the male and 
female evincing equal zeal in endeavouring to mislead 
any intruder upon the spot which holds their young, and 
being on these occasions even more clamorous than the 
lapwing. These birds appear in pairs in the marshes as 
early as the fyrst week in March. The egg is smaller 
than the reeve's, and recedes more in appearance from 
the lapwing's, being browner and less olive. The male 
may often be seen pirouetting and strutting upon the top 
of a gatepost, then glancing across to the opposite post, 
turning round and round two or three times, and dashing 
back to his first situation. In a state of perfect nature, 
this occasional perching among water birds is not un- 
common. Mr. Hewitson observed it in Norway in the 
greenshank, and even in the curlew. A friend informs 
me that on inspecting the line of a projected marsh dyke, 
he observed a snipe on the summit of a stake about four 
feet in height, which was used as a boundary mark, and 
that the bird suffered a very near approach. Although 
less shy than the ruff, it does not so easily endure 
domestication. The Redshank pinioned and confined m 
a garden never thrives long. Collects in considerable 
flocks in the beginning of autumn, frequenting the shores 

^ This bird is a regular spring and autumn visitant. T. S. 
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and isalt marshes ; is then a troublesome bird to gun- 
ners, — like the curlew, often giving the alarm. Is probably 
an irregular migrant according to the mildness of the 
season. Seems to have been formerly in better reputa- 
tion for the table than at present ; is often mentioned in 
the L'Estrange Household-book, as purchased or received 
as a present, with stints, sea dottrel, curlews, &c., and also 
a bird called a Spowe, which baffles conjecture.^ A 
friend suggests that spowe might be an abbreviation for 
sparrowe: but the price and the company in which it 
always appears, i.e. water birds, render this unlikely. 
Spowe, on good authority, is said to be Icelandic for 
curlew, but the curlew is repeatedly mentioned by name. 
The Redshank is one of the birds mentioned in the 
Northumberland Household-book as being admitted to 
his lordship's own table. One of the notices of the 
spowe in the L'Estrange Household-book runs thus : " Pd 
to ye fowler at Corbett's for iij duss. and di. of stynts, 
V spowes, iij white plovers, and ij redshankes, and ij 
sedoterells." 

That quaint and amusing pedant, Robert Laneham, in 
his letter to a friend describing Queen Elizabeth's visit 
to Kenilworth, says, speaking of the bridge contiguous 
to the castle, " Upon the first pair of posts were set two 
comely square wire cages, three feet long and two feet 
wide, and high in them, live bitterns, curlews, shovelers, 
hernshaws, godwits, and such like dainty birds of the 
presents of Sylvanus the god of fowl." Here the in- 
habitants of the marsh are foimd in the place of honour, 
and land birds quite neglected. The same preference to 
fen birds, the waders especially, pervades the whole of 
the L'Estrange housekeeping. Knotts and plovers, with 
the curlew, appear most prized ; a redshank is about one 
fourth the value of a plover ; teal occur only twice, and 

^ Whimbrel, see * Birds of Norfolk,' Vol. ii., p. 202. Spoi is the 
Icelandic name of the Whimbrel. T. S. 
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the ruff is not mentioned. Pheasants and partridges ap- 
pear several times, but only two or three together at the 
most. The Seapye (Oyster-catcher) is in the list, and 
another mysterious fowl called a Popeler,^ which is in- 
sierted in company with herons. Three dozen and a 
half of knotts are priced at four shillings, and a dozen 
stints at twopence. Snipes, mentioned only in one or 
two instances, appearing not in so much request as at 
present. Woodcocks also, although eaten, seem' to have 
been secondary objects. Two woodcocks and four black- 
birds are on the list together as bought at the same time. 
The bow appears to have struggled against the first 
clumsy attempts at fire-arms with some success. The 
wild goose, swan, crane, and bustard, are noted as thus 
killed. Probably the price of gunpowder was very high, 
and the article itself very bad : this appears from one or 
two entries. The stalking horse is especially mentioned, 
his being shod, &c., which makes him seem a necessary 
appendage in those days to a fowler. 

The Ruff (Maclietes pugnax, Selby,) has decreased 
in number much of late years, the beauty of the bird 
having caused it to be more than ever sought after. A 
Ruff " with his show on," which is the provincial phrase 
by which the fen-men here designate one of these birds 
in the breeding plumage, is exactly the creature which 
all bird-preservers eagerly snap up. It is not bought 
merely by those who possess knowledge of natural his- 
tory, but pleases the eye of those who only want a 
pretty object in a glass case. The whole of this extra 
plumage is put forth in about five weeks. A Ruff shot 
in the beginning of April, the period of their arrival if 
the spring is fine, has a few carbuncles about the base 
of the bill, and the feathers of the neck appear in a 
ragged and unsettled state ; here and there a longer one 

^ Spoonbill. See Birds of Norfolk, iii., pp. 135-6, note. T. S. 
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half perfected protruding. In a month this bird's 
"show" would be complete. The young ruffs of one 
year do not, produce so perfect a show as older birds. 

Nets were never used to take these birds in Norfolk. 
In a conversation with an old man who had set horse- 
hair snares for them during many seasons, he stated, that 
he once, and once only, took six couple in a morning. 
This is nothing compared to what has been done with 
the net in Lincolnshire, — forty-four birds at a haul, and 
altogether six dozen in the course of the morning. See 
Montagu's Dictionary for a most interesting and com- 
plete account of the capture and feeding of the Ruff in 
that county. 

Many years back I counted eighteen Ruffs upon one 
" hill " in the Potter Heigham marshes ; and this is the 
greatest number I ever saw together.^ The " hill," as it 
is called, is generally made on a slight elevation on the 
bank of a marsh dyke, and here the birds run continually 
to and fro, fighting and fluttering with their wings until 
they quite flatten down the grass. 

^ Mr. Lubbock writes, "When I first began shooting in 1817, 1818, and 
18 1 9, Ruffs were common ; in the Potter Heigham marshes particularly I 
have seen more than twenty on a hill together ; they grow more and mor^ 
scarce yearly." Under the date of 1827 he writes: "The Ruff grows 
scarcer and scarcer with us, a few still inhabit the Thume, Oby, and South 
Walsham level of marshes ; the decoy on Mr. Huntingdon's property [at 
Winterton] affords shelter from the gun to some, and they still are found at 
Horsey. In other parts they are almost unknown on the North River [the 
Bure], On the Yare they are still scattered from the Ferry at Buckenham 
to the eight mile trees "[near Yarmouth]. In 1833, "inquired of a fen- 
man at Thume what success he had met with in snaring that year, he told 
me that the Ruffs had decreased from year to year, that very few had arrived 
and showed no disposition to "hill;" the only couple he procured were 
shot. In years past he had sometimes had thirty of these birds in his 
possession at one time. The greatest number he ever caught at once in 
snares was five couple." "In the spring of 1835, I was requested by 
Mr. Salmon to procure him a specimen or two, — on applying to the person 
who takes care of the Langley marshes, he said, that in his time he had 
taken hundreds, but that he had not seen one bird during the season." A 
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From the observations I have been able to make, I 
am not inclined to think their combats in a state of 
nature very terrible. The desire of sexual intercourse 
which brings them together, of course causes an irritable 
and excited state in these birds ; but I have often watched 
them, and very little real fighting could I discover. They 
seemed more to threaten great things (as may be seen 
amongst dunghill chickens, when they ruffle their fea- 
thers at each other without striking,) than to perform 
much. When crowded at all on a hill, there certainly 
was contention ; but if there was plenty of room for each 
to walk about, they seemed to agree tolerably. The 
arrival of a fresh Ruff upon a hill where some were al- 
ready assembled always caused universal confusion for 
a minute or two. That when in confinement, fed very 
highly, and kept entirely from their mates, they will 
fight desperately, I have no doubt ; so will the quail 

few pairs lingered on year after year, gradually decreasing in number, till I 
believe the neighbourhood of Hickling has become their last nesting place, 
and there, notwithstanding the endeavours of the owners of the soil to protect 
them, both birds and eggs are generally secured. In 1866, both birds and 
eggs were sent to Norwich from Hickling ; in May, 1867, two eggs were 
sent up, and four or five pairs were said to be nesting ; in May, 1868, three 
Ruflfs were shot near Yarmouth, (Hickling?) said to be breeding. In April, 
1 87 1, three birds were sent up from Hickling, and eighteen are said to have 
been seen ; the whole progeny of two pairs which bred there were shot. 
Neither Mr. Stevenson nor myself have any further notes on the subject till 
the present year (1878), when a nest with eggs was found on the 14th Jxme 
by Col. Duff in the same neighbourhood; but a marshman at Horsey 
assured me that a pair or two nest about Hickling every season. So long 
as any native-bred birds remain they will probably return to their old nest- 
ing haunts, but it is probable that by the exhaustive process of shooting the 
birds and robbing their eggs, they will ere long be destroyed, and the Ruflf 
will then, like the Avocet, occur only as an occasional migrant ; and this not 
from improved drainage and increased cultivation, as at Hockwold and 
Feltwell Fens on the other side of the county where they formerly bred, — 
for there are still suitable localities remaining in plenty — but it is through 
sheer cupidity that the Ruff is being exterminated from probably its last 
nesting place in England. T. S. 
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and other birds; but I never heard of a Ruff being 
taken in a marsh through injuries received in battle. 

The same hill is not invariably resorted to. The birds 
sometimes " hill " in one marsh, and the next season re-» 
sort to a different situation entirely. This congregation 
of males is also called a " play " of Ruffs. Having found 
the hill, the Norfolk fowler prepares about a dozen pegs, 
sharpened at one end and split at the other : into the 
split he introduces the middle of a loosely-twisted link 
of long horse-hair, so as to form two nooses, one with 
each half of the link. The peg is then driven into the 
ground so as to be perfectly level with the surface, and 
one noose is placed horizontally, just raised by the her- 
bage perhaps half an inch from the soil, whilst the other 
is disposed perpendicularly, the lower part resting on the 
ground. These snares are disposed on the outskirts of 
the hill, rather than the middle, as the Ruffs in their 
flutterings generally spring from the centre towards the 
circumference of this chosen spot. When a Ruff is 
snared, he, after an effort or two at escape, gives up the 
attempt and crouches quite close to the ground ; the 
other birds also generally forsake the hill until he is re- 
moved, (but this does not invariably take place.) A 
vigilant look out must be kept upon the place where the 
snares are set, if the fowler wishes to reap the fruit of his 
labour. The stoat and the brown rat, both of which are 
abundant in the marshes, are very quick in discovering 
the captured birds and devouring them ; should they 
feed upon one, it is useless to attempt snaring any more 
upon that hill, until a trap has given the intruder a coup 
degrdce. 

The colours of the Ruffs are so various that it is hard 
to say which is most common : perhaps the most general 
livery is reddish chesnut, or black and white bars ; the 
rarest tint is certainly pure white. A hill of Ruffs looked 
at from a distance on a sunny day, with the light glancing 
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on their party-coloured plumage, was a very pleasing 
spectacle, though now of rare occurrence in Norfolk. To 
view them thus, it was necessary to be paddled by a 
skilful hand in a small punt up some main dyke in the 
fen, so as to approach completely screened from view by 
the high banks ; for no bird is more vigilant, or more 
impatient of near approach, than this. It is therefore 
very difficult to shoot, although it may sometimes be 
allured within fair reach of the gun, by means of a stale 
or stuffed Reeve. This, however, is only for a very short 
period, when the Ruffs, having broken up their hill, dis- 
perse themselves about the marsh in search of the reeves. 
[In this manner I procured several in 1827, when 
Mr. Girdlestone and I hired Horsey water. We also 
took two or three with snares ; there was on the hill a 
milk-white Ruff (so far as neck feathers) which we 
wished much to get ; at last we snared him, and a stoat 
was beforehand with us and pulled him to pieces.] At 
this time the distance is extraordinary from which a 
Ruff will come to a Reeve, whilst flying in circles round 
her nest. I have known a Reeve thus put in motion 
bring three or four Ruffs from the other side of Heigham 
sounds, a very large sheet of water. This time of 
activity, however, is soon over : the nuptial plumage then 
falls off; the bird gives up the character of Lothario, 
and seems chiefly to study how he may most con- 
veniently get fat before his autumnal migration. Indeed, 
the collar of long feathers worn by the Ruff in spring, 
though beautiful, appears to cause the bird much incon- 
venience. The flight of a Ruff in full plumage is like 
that of the fresh-arrived and tired woodcock, roused 
early in the morning after a flight which completed his 
last stage from Scandinavia ; it is laboured, slow, and 
straight. No sooner does the bird get rid of these 
appendages, than he dashes forwards with all the buoy- 
ancy and swiftness of the rest of the genus. There can- 
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not be a greater contrast than the swift-glancing, 
powerful flight of the Reeve, and the laboured, fettered 
motions of her partner during the breeding season. 

Montagu speaks of the extraordinary distance at which 
a practised fowler can espy a Ruff amongst the herbage 
of the marsh ; but even a novice is surprised at the dis^ 
tance at which these birds, upright and motionless, are 
visible to the eye. They leave us in September ; but 
Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke speaks of them as observed 
in the vicinity of the North Cape, and not migrating 
thence until October. 

Since I penned these remarks I am glad to find, that 
more care taken in preventing the robbery of nests has 
re-established the numbers of this bird in one or two 
situations. Formerly, after the breeding season they 
collected in large bodies. I once saw seventy or eighty 
together, in a marsh near Burgh castle, at the top of 
Breydon. But these flocks did not seem to frequent the 
muddy ouzes of that water, as curlews, godwits. &c, do ; 
the whole of their time was spent in the marshes, and 
when thus congregated they prefer a very wet swampy 
part of the fen ; in the breeding season they frequent 
the drier spots. I have observed a few of these birds, 
in their autumnal migration, on the S^viss lakes in Sep- 
tember. The price of a Ruff fresh caught in the fen, 
was, twenty years ago, tenpence or a shilling : they are 
now worth six shillings a couple. It is not once men-* 
tioned in the UEstrange Household-book ^ which is sin- 
gular; all marsh birds appearing then to be in great 
request. The egg, although smaller a good deal, resem-t 
bles the lapwing's, so as doubtless often to pass muster 
in a basket One peculiarity in the young of this bird, 
the redshank, the lapwing, &c., should be noticed ; and 
that is, the instinct implanted in them for the wisest pur- 
poses, which causes them, whilst small and incapable of 
flight, to run to water as a protection. If the young of 
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any of these marsh birds are molested or pursued, they 
swim across the first ditch at hand, with no symptoms of 
disturbance or alarm, seeming to know that they thus 
throw a barrier between themselves and their adversary. 
A young redshank has remained perdu under the bank 
of a drain, floating in water for several minutes, until the 
cause of alarm seemed removed ; it then voluntarily 
swam back again to the marsh it had just quitted, and 
walked off* upon terra firma, shaking itself without any 
apparent discomposure or suff*ering. 

Ringed Plover (Charadius hiaiicula, Linn.) — Provincial 
names, "Stonehatch" and "Stone-runner." Common on the 
coast throughout the year as a resident, and also passing in 
spring and autumn migrations. This species not only breeds 
upon the shingle beaches near the sea, but retires inland to the 
sandy warrens in the neighbourhood of Thetford, where it 
makes its nest on what may once have been the " denes " or 
" meals " bordering an old sea shore, perhaps still frequented by 
the descendants of the race of Ringed Plovers which nested there 
before the great estuary became dry land. For some interest- 
ing remarks on the coast insects also inhabiting this inland 
district, see a paper, by Mr. C. G. Barrett, in the Transactions 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, 1870 — 71, 
p. 61. The small race of Ringed Plover, first observed at 
Brighton, has been met with at Yarmouth. T. S. 

Little Ringed Plover (Charadrius minor.) Two 
specimens of this bird in the Norwich Museum, were 
believed by Mr. Denny, the curator, to have been killed 
in the county ; but the fact was not noted down at the 
time, which is very desirable with all birds, either rare or 
of partial occurrence.^® 

. Kentish Plover (Charadrius cantianuSy Latham). An oc- 
casional spring and autumn migrant, generally occurring in the 

•* It is very doubtful whether this species has been met with in Norfolk. 
Two specimens in the Norwich Museum were believed by Mr. Denny, the 
curator, to have been killed in Norfolk, but Mr. Stevenson excludes it on 
the grounds that the evidence is far too vague to entitle it to a place in the 
Norfolk list, and in no instance has it been subsequently known to occur. 
T. S. 
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end of April or beginning of May ; it has been most frequently 
met with near Yarmouth. T. S. 

The Turnstone (Strepsilas interpres, Linn.) — Rare 
among the broads ; has been observed on an island in 
Hickling broad ; is shot sometimes upon the beach, ac- 
cording to Mr. Girdlestone's observations, at Yarmouth ; 
is sometimes tolerably common in May, but disappears 
in the beginning of June, shifting its quarters to breed.* 

As might be expected, besides these regular inmates, 
Norfolk has at different times afforded specimens of the 
very rarest Sandpipers and other wading birds, some of 
which our Museum possesses ; amongst which may be 
reckoned, the Spotted Redshank^^ (Totanusfuscus),vAi\ch, 
is not common in any stage, but very rare in the full 
summer plumage. Mr. Gurney has two specimens of 
that very rare bird, the Red-breasted Snipe.^^^ The 
Spotted Sandpiper^^ (Tringa macularia)^ killed at Sher- 
ringham, is in the possession of the same naturalist To 
these may be added, the Buff^breasted Sandpiper (T. 
rufescens)y which has occurred more than once. The 
Broad-billed Sandpiper^^ (T. platyrhyncha),\i'C!X<tA upon 
Breydon ; this bird, from Mr. Dann's account, seems to 
resemble the Jack Snipe in some habits, whilst breeding 
in Lapland. The same locality has produced an Ameri- 

^ Provincial "Tangle-picker." A regular spring and autumn migrant, 
visiting us in small flocks, frequently associated with other waders, and 
generally confined to the coast. T. S. 

^^ Generally met with in May and September ; the autumn birds mostly 
in immature plumage. T. S. 

"^ Macrorhamphus griseus. Leach. See Brown Snipe, p. I2I, note. 
T. S. 

*** This bird is recorded in Messrs. Gurney and Fisher's 'Account of 
the Birds found in Norfolk,* but Mr. Gurney is now satisfied that he was 
deceived, and Mr. Stevenson was also assured by Mr. John Sayer, that the 
specimen in question was a skin when placed in his hands to be stuffed. 
T. S. 

i<» Has occurred twice since, both killed on Breydon in the months of 
April and May. T. S. 
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can species, the Pectoral Sandpiperiw (T, pectoralis.). 
The Little Stint (T. pusillaf^ has been found often; 
and Temminck*s Stint (T. temminckii)^^ more than 
once. The Purple Sandpiper (T, maritima) is omitted 
by Mr. Paget, but some of these birds are found almost 
every year on our coasts. The most common species 
are the Common Sandpiper (T. hypoleticus) on the larger 
rivers, and the Green Sandpiper (T, ochropus) upon the 
little upland streams. The Wood Sandpiper^^ (7". 
glareola) is very irregular in appearance and uncertain 
in number. Many years ago, when a large tract of 
marsh dykes were cleaned out at Caistor near Yarmouth, 
the Wood as well as the Green species were for a time 
quite abundant. 

The Green Sandpiper (Totamis ochropus, Flem.) — 
Provincial, "Martin Snipe," "Summer Snipe."^^® Cer- 
tainly remains with us more constantly, when it finds a 
situation which pleases, than has been stated by most 
writers on British ornithology. A small stream passing 
through the next parish to the one in which these ob- 
servations were written, will furnish one or two of these 
birds, if well searched, at almost every time of the year. 
They are most abundant perhaps in the beginning of 
autumn. The bird has been always represented as never 

104 This bird has occurred in four instances in Norfolk, three times near 
Yarmouth, and once near Lynn. T. S. 

106 Tringa minuta of Leisler is probably here intended ; this species 
occurs in small numbers every autumn, and occasionally in spring, but 
the true T. pusilla^ the American Little Stint, has not been known to 
occur in Norfolk. See note on Hooded Merganser. T. S. 

^^ Occasionally in spring and autumn. T. S. 

^^ Messrs. Gumey and Fisher figure a young bird of this species shot 
some years previously in a marsh at Beechamwell by Mr. Scales. An adult 
female was killed at the same time, and as the young bird had not entirely 
lost the down, and being evidently not sufficiently feathered to have crossed 
the sea, Messrs. Gumey and Fisher remark that it "may fairly be supposed 
to have been hatched near the spot where it was killed." T. S. 

^°* The name ** Summer Snipe" is in Norfolk always applied to the 
T. hypoleucus and not to T, ochropus. 
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to be found in England in winter. In 1 832, one was 
seen near Norwich on the 23rd of December. In 1836, 
I observed an individual on the 9th of December. On 
the 4th of January, 1837, I shot one on a small stream 
in Rockland, — the frost at the time intense, — the wild- 
fowl all driven from the broads by stress of weather : this 
bird was in high plumage and condition. On the 29th 
of December, 1838, 1 saw two of these birds at Hargham. 
It is very noisy in flight, and its note most powerful, 
often to be heard in summer when the bird is passing at 
an immense height ; it is very vigilant and difficult to 
shoot ; almost always fat, and has a most fulsome muddy 
smell. Indeed, the black soil of ditches appears an irre- 
sistible temptation to it. The greatest number of these 
birds I ever saw, were collected in 1816 at Norton in 
Suffolk, a range of meadow drains having been cleansed, 
and the mud thrown out on the sides. They were abun- 
dant in parties of five and six. Sir Thomas Beevor 
informs me that, some years back, a pair of these birds 
made a nest and laid eggs in a cavity caused by the fall 
of a stone from the side of a clay pit on his estate, but 
that the nest was plundered by a shepherd's boy.^* Is 
esteemed in France for the table ; indeed, a great epicure, 
formerly resident in this neighbourhood, used to desire 
his servant to procure him all that he could shoot Is 
fonder of the brooks and peaty drains in the interior of 
the county than of the fens. 

The Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus lobatus) is found 
sometimes on the coast.^^^ The Red (P, hyperboreus) 
has been met with, but is very scarce. 

^^ The nesting habits of this bird were not known when the above was 
written, and naturalists may certainly be excused for searching for the e^;s 
of a wader on the ground by the side of a stream or in a marsh, rather than 
in the deserted nest of an arboreal bird. That it does occasionally breed in 
this county seems highly probable, but I believe no satisfactory evidence of 
of its having done so has yet been produced. T. S. 

^^° An occasional wmter visitant. T. S. 
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LECTURE II. 

The Collared Pratincole (Glareola torquata) has 
visited us several times ; it is in Mr. Paget's list, and 
has occurred once or twice since he wrote.^^ 

Water Rails and Crakes are abundant, as might be 
expected from the nature of the region we are consider- 
ing. The Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus) breeds with 
us, and continues also in winter. The Spotted Rail 
or Crake (Crex porzana) migrates in autumn, rather 
sooner or later, according to the season, and returns with 
great regularity to us in spring, between the I2th and 
20th of March."' 

With regard to the Rail, it has a peculiarity during 
the time of nesting, which I have not found noticed by 
any naturalist It has a peculiar and explosive cry. 
Some years back, a youth, the son of the ferry keeper 
at Surlingham, told me that he knew of a Rail's nest 
We went towards the broad together to inspect it. As 
we walked forward, I once or twice heard a noise, the 
cry of some bird unknown to me ; and on questioning 
my guide, he answered at once, " It is the Rail crying 
out." It was so loud and singular a note, that I doubted 
so small a bird having such power of clamour ; but on 
creeping up gently behind some alders, I could see the 
Rails at intervals as they played about in the vicinity, 

"^ Mr. Gumey has a specimen of this bird in his possession killed many 
years ago in Norfolk : it was formerly in the collection of the late 
Mr. Thurtell, of Eaton, at whose sale Mr. Gumey purchased it. Another, 
in Mr. Newcome's collection, was shot at Blakeney, in May, 1840. T. S. 

*" A gentleman residing near one of the Norfolk broads told me that, 
many years ago, he killed eighteen of these birds in one morning, and that 
he knew its nest and eggs well. T. S. 
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and satisfied myself that they produced the cry in 
question. I think that the male bird only was thus 
noisy : but from the long herbage and reeds, from which 
they only emerged at intervals, am not certain on this 
point. The nest contained seven eggs, a good deal like 
the Common Gallinule's, but much smaller. 

The two smaller species, Baillon*s Crake^^ (Crex 
baillonii) and the Little Crake (Zapornia pusilla) 
have both been found here, the former several times ; 
it has to my knowledge been shot three times on Barton 
fen, and it appears far more rare than it really is, as it 
creeps and skulks about, and scarcely any dog, however 
sagacious, can compel it to fly. This is the case on 
those parts of the continent where it is not uncommon : 
you may pursue it for half an hour, and hardly catch a 
glimpse of it. 

The Green-backed Gallinule (Porphyrio smaragdonotus ) 
has been met with twice in Norfolk under circumstances not 
incompatible with their being voluntary migrants to our shores. 
The first instance occurred on loth October, 1876, at Tatter- 
ford; the second on the ist November, 1877, on some swampy 
ground between Stalham and Bacton Broad A third in- 
dividual, killed near Hickling Broad, is supposed to have 
escaped from Northrepps, where Mr. Gurney keeps some of 
these birds, and one of which was missing about the same 
time. T. S. 

Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola, Linn.) On its first 
arrival, often rests for a day on the marum banks on the 
coast ; and the kitchen gardens on the outskirts of Yar- 
mouth are sometimes for a few hours full of these birds ; 
ten couple have been killed there by one sportsman. In 

lis Two nests of this bird were found in Heigham Sounds in the summer 
of 1866, the first containing four eggs, about the 9th of June, the other, 
about the 7th of July, which contained five eggs. As pointed out by 
Mr. Stevenson, it is probable that both these nests were constructed by the 
same pair of birds. A female in full summer plumage, now in Mr. 
Stevenson's collection, was picked up dead under the telegraph wires on 
the Lynn and Hunstanton Railway on the 2nd June, 1874. T. S. 
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the instances in which the Woodcock has been known to 
breed in England, it has chosen generally rather a dry 
situation; one however, in 1827, made a nest in a wet 
low carr in the parish of Hickling. The old bird was 
killed by a stoat on her nest, and the eggs sucked. Her 
wings, however, which were shown by the person who 
discovered the nest, prevented the possibility of mistake 
as to the species."* These birds often arrive in great 
numbers suddenly, yet an opportunity of seeing their 
actual migration seldom occurs. The nearest approach 
I ever saw to the migration of this bird from England, 
was on the loth of March, 1824: a pair of Woodcocks 
passed across the road near Caistor, within a few yards 
of me, flying one behind the other directly for the beach, 
which was within a quarter of a mile. They breed here 
more than formerly, probably on account of the universal 
prevalence of fir plantations. I observed a perfectly 
fresh bird hanging in the Norwich market on the 25th of 
April, 1840; for some days previous the weather had 
been hot and dry. Three youilg Woodcocks were taken 
in Brooke wood a few years back. 

Great Snipe (Scolopax media^ Bewick) — Provincial, 
'* Double Snipe.'* This bird is very irregular in its visits ; 
a season or two sometimes elapses with scarcely the 
occurrence of a specimen. In 183 1, many were killed 
during August and September. The heaviest which 
came under my observation weighed 10 oz. ; but the 
general weight is from y\ to 8^ oz. In the second week of 
September, 1835, six of these birds were killed at Sutton 

^^* Numerous instances of the breeding of this bird in Norfolk are on 
record, and the number seems steadily on the increase ; it by no means 
restricts itself to a dry situation in which to place its nest. I have known 
it more than once to choose a wet alder carr. So tame has this bird 
been known to become when incubating, that Mr. Gumey Buxton was able 
to photograph one on her nest near Cromer in 1859; in 1868, Mr. John 
Gumey succeeded in photographing another at Bixley, near Norwich ; both 
birds eventually brought off their young. T. S. 

K 
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by the same individual. In flight, this bird does not 
appear strikingly larger than the Common Snipe, which 
it does not much exceed in length from bill to tail, or 
extent of wing ; its bulk is the effect of high condition. 
Of many fresh specimens which I have examined, all 
without exception were lumps of fat One which I shot 
burst from the fall. In rising, it may at once be dis- 
tinguished from the Common Snipe by the tail, which 
spreads out like a fan, and shows a great deal of white. 
It lies until nearly trodden upon, and its flight is slow 
and heavy. A drier marsh seems to content it than 
those which the Snipe or Jack Snipe delight in. But 
this may arise in some degree from the early period at 
which they arrive. Often by the end of August they 
are here, and they seldom occur later than the middle 
of October. They are never to be found in March, the 
usual period of the Snipe's vernal migration.^!* Mr. 
Selby makes the same remark upon its non-appearance 
at that period in Northumberland. See Lloyd's Field 
Sports of the North of Europe for an account of its 
habits, and also the Penny Cyclopcediuy article " Snipe," 
where its preference of dry ground is mentioned. Is on 
the continent esteemed the first of feathered dainties, see 
Sir H. Davy's Salmonia ; Diary of a Travelling Physi- 
cian ; and Custine's Empire of the Czar, Here, of 
course, it is merely a prize for the collector. 

Common Snipe {Scolopax gallinago, Linn.) This bird, 
the great point of interest to fen sportsmen, has perhaps 
diminished less in numbers than most of the marsh birds. 
The enclosure of commons and erection of draining mills, 
if they curtail the habitat of the Snipe, seem not to 
render it less common where the ground is suited for its 

"5 Mr. Lubbock sajrs in his note books that he cannot charge his 
memory with the occurrence of one of these birds in spring, he also says 
that they are more often found in pairs than solitary. A single instance, 
however, of the occurrence of this bird at Great Yarmouth in the month of 
March, is given in the 'Birds of Norfolk,' ii., p. 299. T. S. 
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abode. A very small number, comparatively speaking, 
are bred in the Norfolk fens; they are perhaps more 
abundant in the breeding season in the Buckenham and 
Langley marshes than in any others, being there pro- 
tected from the unfair system of " egging" The first 
flight of Snipes from other parts appears in the latter 
end of July or beginning of August, but is sometimes 
deferred until the latter end of the last month. The 
birds are generally in good condition at this time, and 
very abundant, where they find a marsh wet enough to 
receive them ; for they are of course at this season con- 
fined to the lowest and most swampy spots. Their stay 
in this first migration is generally short ; they are often 
abundant in the first part of August, and in September 
scarcely any are to be found. By the beginning of 
October the marshes are moister, and the Snipes more 
generally dispersed. Their abundance and their stay are 
regulated, in great measure, by the wind and the mild- 
ness or severity of the weather. The best seasons for 
Snipe shooting are those in which moderate easterly or 
N.E. gales occur at intervals, during September, Octo- 
ber, and November. Should too long an interval occur 
without such wind, the Snipes, when it comes, pour in 
upon us in great numbers, but generally depart again in 
a few days. The first severe frost generally drives the- 
main body from the county ; here and there stragglers 
are found, which, in possession of a sharp running rill or 
spring ditch, seem determined to brave the worst. The 
first day or two of frost, capital sport is sometimes to 
be obtained by searching the drains which remain open. 
Snipes also betake themselves in large flocks to the tur- 
nips ; but should severe weather continue more than two 
or three days, they all vanish. Their return in the spring 
is variable : parties are often found skimming round the 
edges of broads, and alighting on the masses of decayed 
weed and floating sedge, so early as the middle of 
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February ; but they seldom settle in any quantity in the 
marshes, so as to show much sport before the second 
week in March. Several are often killed at one shot 
while sitting in flocks on the weeds, especially on a 
white frosty morning. See an excellent letter on British 
Snipes in the 2nd Vol. of Loudon's Magazine of Natural 
History, p. 143.^^^ 

In regard to time of incubation, the Snipe appears very 
irregular ; some may be found nearly ready to fly by the 
end of May, and others seem just excluded from the 
shell in the middle of August It would appear that 
the Snipes which breed the earliest have sometimes 
a second brood, and that the late birds proceed from 
this cause. By the 20th of March, if the weather is fine, 
some of the cock birds begin the call of love — " to drum," 
as it is called.^^^ 

The weight of the Snipe has been generally stated at 
four ounces ; but, like many other birds, it varies very 
greatly. The later in the season it is killed, unless the 
weather be severe, the fatter it is. Out of twenty-one 
couple, killed the ist of December, 1829, the Snipes 

118 This letter which is signed H. V. D., was written by Yarrell. 

In 1847, Mr. Lubbock writes, "Improvement is rapidly shutting out the 
Snipes from us. The ground at Claxton, which used to be frequently too 
wet, is now like a bowling green. The famous marshes at Buckenham, 
i&c, are drained, and part of Rockland, where a few years back any gentle- 
man might easily get in up to his neck, is this year to bear oats. Mr. 
J. Burroughes well says, * If anyone shoots a snipe now, he ought to have it 
stuffed.' " About 1840, he says Mr. Fellowes, Jun., of Shottisham, kiUed 
to his own gun, in one day at Buckenham, 123 Snipes, seventeen couple of 
which he shot before breakfast. Mr. Stevenson, in an excellent article on 
the Common Snipe in the * Birds of Norfolk,* gives the results of several 
remarkably successfril days Snipe shooting in Norfolk, as many as seventy 
to eighty couples are mentioned as falling to one gun. In West Norfolk 
in several places where as a boy the writer has taken the eggs of the Snipe, 
com is now waving or cattle pasturing. T. S. 

11' Mr. Blofeld once heard a Snipe ** bleating and chipping during very 
severe weather in January, when the snow covered the ground and it froze 
hard." T. S. 
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being at that time in very high condition, six birds 
weighed 5 oz. each; two s| oz. each ; and one bird with- 
in a hair of 6 oz. [In December, 1831, one killed at 
Horning Ferry, and preserved by Smith, weighed eight 
ounces.] Although gifted with extraordinary power of 
wing, they are by nature sluggish and inactive ; if un- 
disturbed in fine weather, they merely flight for a few 
minutes morning and evening, and spend the remainder 
of the time in eating and sleeping. As they increase, sa 
they diminish in weight, most rapidly. Those who catch 
them in ingles, a practice much in vogue in the Cam- 
bridgeshire fens, say that a Snipe taken soon after dark 
by the leg, (the neck is the general part snared,) will 
flutter off three-quarters of an ounce, and be a lean bird, 
by the following morning. 

The Snipes above mentioned owed their weight 
entirely to an accumulation of flesh and fat ; but I am 
inclined to believe that monstrosity in size sometimes 
occurs in this species. Mr. Yarrell has mentioned one 
or two well-authenticated instances of woodcocks nearly 
double the usual weight. Seven or eight years back, I was 
called inta a poulterer and bird preserver's in Norwich,, 
to look at a Snipe which he was then setting up, and 
the size of which far exceeded anything I ever saw, — it 
weighed very nearly eight ounces, although it was not 
unusually fat ; and on comparing it with two or three of 
the Great or Solitary Snipe (Scolopax majors) which he 
had then by him, it was plainly a longer and larger- 
framed bird than any of them. The preservation was 
too far gone into to enable me to measure the spread of 
its wings ; but from appearances they would have ex- 
tended three inches at least more than the birds it was 
compared with. I have not the least doubt that it was 
a veritable Scolopax gallinago ; it had the white abdomen 
and the tail feathers of that bird, and in air and habit was 
very different from the Great Snipe, which is short and 
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squat, made like a woodcock. This unique specimen 
was shot near Horning ferry."* 

The Jack Snipe (Scolopax gallinula) seems in migra- 
tion to be very independent of its congener, Scolopax 
gallinago. They arrive ii^ small numbers by the third 
week of September ; solitary individuals are seen at an 
earlier period. In 183 1, I saw two on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and have observed them as early as the 8th. 
The abundance of these sluggish little birds has no refer- 
ence to the number of the Common Snipe. I find, by 
notes made at the time, that in October, 1824, in two 
days' shooting, thirty-seven Snipes were killed by a 
friend, only five of which were '* whole " Snipes ; and that 
later in the same month, nineteen Jack Snipes were shot 
in one morning, and only one opportunity afforded of 
firing at a '* whole " bird. They are generally lean upon 
their first arrival ; but, if shot in the latter part of 
November, have increased one-third in weight, and are 
much fatter in proportion than the Common Snipe. 
This, in all probability, arises from their sluggish habits. 
A driving wind, intermixed with sleet, often sets all the 
" whole " Snipes upon a range of marsh in motion. They 
are perpetually changing place, and fly in small parties* 
round and round, shrieking out their disgust at the 
storm. Not so the Jack : the lee-side of a tuft of grass, 
or a small piece of turf, affords him shelter, and there he 
ensconces himself with philosophic patience. This seden- 
tary mode of life causes him to " make flesh " very fast. 
In the spring, Jack Snipes are often found in pairs for a 
fortnight previous to their departure ; and at that period 
they occasionally emit a feeble piping note when flushed. 

1^ This bird probably belonged to a race of Snipes several examples of 
which have occurred in Norfolk. One of these, killed by Mr. Stevenson 
and now in his collection, was submitted to Mr. Gould and referred by him 
to a species which he has described under the name of GcUlinago russata, 
5ee Birds of Norfolk, ii., p. 331. 
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I have never been able, by my own observation or in- 
quiry, to ascertain their breeding in the Norfolk marshes. 
On the first of May, 1827, Mr. Girdlestone found a pair 
of Jack Snipes in a marsh near Yarmouth ; the situation 
was most favourable for their breeding. On the 8th of 
May we both searched the same place, in hopes of find- 
ing a nest, but the birds were gone. I have in my 
possession a Jack Snipe taken in the beginning of July, 
1825. A friend had promised to reward a fen-man, if he 
could show us a Jack Snipe in that month. He dis- 
covered a solitary one in May, which haunted a swamp 
near his house ; and not wishing to lose the douceur, 
used every seven or eight days to search, lest the little 
bird should alter its abode. He observed that, as the 
season advanced the Jack Snipe in question grew more 
and more sluggish, until at last it would or could hardly 
fly twenty yards. When July arrived, he prepared his 
gun to shoot it ; but when flushed it seemed so feeble, 
that he resolved to attempt to catch it, and after spring- 
ing it once or twice, struck it down with his hat"^ Does 
not this in some degree prove that the Jack Snipe re- 
quires some peculiar aliment, some particular worm, 
which is not to be found in our fens in summer } The 
bird in question was ragged in plumage, lean and scurfy 
to a degree. Mr. Edmonstone, in his History of the 
Shetland Islands^ speaks of the Jack Snipe as often . an 
attendant upon a flock of plovers, and that it is found 

^"^ This exploit was performed by Robert Hewitt, a marshman at Hick- 
ling, in the presence of the Rev. T. J. Blofeld. The friend referred to was 
Mr. Girdlestone, of Yarmouth, and through him the bird came into 
Mr. Lubbock's possession, who afterwards gave it to the late Mr. Newcome, 
of Feltwell. Mr. Blofeld writes in one of his notes, ** On the 26th of May, 
i860, I saw a Jack Snipe alive in the Norwich Fish Market. On inquiry 
I found that the bird had been more than a week in confinement, and had 
been fed with bread and milk. It was in good plumage, and seemed very 
much at its ease, notwithstanding the bustle around it. It appeared to be 
a male bird." T. S. 
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on the shingle on the seashore ; but probably some 
small Tringa or Totanus is here confounded with the 
Jack. In an old treatise on taking birds by nets, snares, 
&c., I find under the head " Plover," — " You shall often 
get with the plovers, forty or fifty guinnettes into your 
nets ; give them hard blows with your hat, as being scarce 
larger than a lark, they get through the meshes quickly." 
Probably the purre is the bird that thus attends the 
plover : all the small Scolopacidae are highly gregarious. 
By Mr. Yarrell's work, it is seen how a rare species of 
sandpiper almost always joins company with stints, ring- 
dottrel, &c., rather than be alone. 

On the 1st of August, 1833, I saw a Jack Snipe shot 
upon Barton fen. The bird was in good plumage and 
condition, and I think had migrated earlier than its 
wonted time. Mr. Girdlestone shot one in high feather 
on Belton bog, July 21st, 1826. Graves, in his British 
Ornithology y published 1811 — 181 3, is the only author 
who positively asserts that the Jack Snipe breeds here. 
His words are, '*In this year, 18 12, I found several nests 
of these birds in an osier carr near London ; nest con- 
structed nearly upon the level of the swamp."^ Mr. 
Yarrell has assured me that he cannot authenticate a 
single instance of the Jack Snipe breeding in England. 
This little bird is hardier, I think, in withstanding frost 
than the Common Snipe. They, in small numbers, are 

120 jy^j.^ Lubbock is evidently here under a misconception. In his article on 
the Common Snipe — after stating that a few breed annually with us, — 
Graves says, ** We have never been so fortunate as to meet with the nest 
or young ; " but at the end of his article on the Jack Snipe occurs the 
following paragraph : ** Since publishing the Common Snipe we have met 
with it in considerable numbers, during the months of June and July (1812), 
in the osier ground bordering on the Surrey Canal, in the Kent Road. 
We found many of the nests composed of dry grass and leaves, placed in 
the midst of a swamp, scarcely above the water ; several of the young were 
killed, which were darker coloured than the adult birds " (Graves* British 
Ornithology, 2nd Edit., ii., 1 821). This of course applies to the Common 
and not to the Jack Snipe. T. S. 
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still to be found when frost drives away the "whole" 
Snipes ; and after hard weather they return to our 
marshes again sooner than those birds. 

Sabine's Snipe (Scolopax sabinii. Vigors). A specimen of 
this bird was killed on the 17th October, 1856, in a field of 
turnips at Raynham, by Mr. M. T. Smith. See * Zoologist' 
for 1857, pp. 5427 and 5593. 

The Brown Snipe ( Macrorampkus griseusy Selby). 
A specimen killed in Norfolk is in the possession of 
Mr.Gurney, of Earlham.^^ 

Curlew Sandpiper (Tringa subarquata, Tem.) Mr. 
Lubbock has omitted this bird from the * Fauna,' but in his 
MS. notes he speaks of it as " that rare Httle bird, the Pigmy 
Curlew," and gives some instances of its occurrence ; he how- 
ever evidently regards it as a very rare species. At the present 
time it is met with almost every year on the east coast in the 
spring and autumn, but more frequently at the latter season, 

^^ This species is referred to antey p. 108, as the ** Red-breasted Snipe." 
Mr. Gumey has in his collection one of these birds, killed near Yar- 
mouth in October, 1841. (See Ann. and Mag. of Nat. His., 1841, vi., 
p. 236.) This is one of the two mentioned at p. 108 ; of the second speci- 
men Mr. Stevenson remarks, a recent examination, together "with the 
testimony of the late Mr. John Sayer, of Norwich, who stuffed it, leaves no 
doubt on my mind that it was originally set up from a skin, and in that 
condition, and not in the * flesh,* made its first appearance in Norfolk." 
(Birds of Norfolk, ii., p. 349. ) Mr. Lubbock seems to have been perfectly 
aware of the attempts which certain unscrupulous persons, about this time, 
made to pass off imported skins for Norfolk-killed specimens of rare birds, 
for he says in one of his notes, " Since the increased demand for ornitholo- 
gical specimens, occasioned by the general thirst for information in natural 
history, a novel fraud has arisen amongst us, that of procuring dried skins 
of the rarer birds from France and Germany, and displaying them as killed 
in Britain, . . . though a slight inspection was sufficient to prove that 
the skins had been steamed for preparation, and had long ceased to have 
anything to do with the flesh." There is little doubt this bird, as well as 
the Spotted Sandpiper before mentioned, and the Hooded Merganser, with 
perhaps one or two others, were thus dishonestly passed off as British 
killed. In the autumn of 1836, a previous specimen had been killed near 
Yarmouth, (Ann. and Mag. Nat. His., 1839, iii., p. 140); and on the 9th 
of October, 1845, a third was killed by Mr. Rising at Horsey, and is now 
in that gentleman's collection. T. S. 
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generally in small flocks of families, or associated with Dunlins. 
In the spring it has occurred as late as the month of May, and 
in full summer plumage. T. S. 

The Grebe or Loon (Podiceps cristatus) of course 
demands particular attention in any observations on Nor- 
folk birds. It will not happen in our time, but perhaps 
the next generation may speak of this bird, as we now 
do of bustards, in the past tense. It is sometimes shot 
for the sake of the feathers, — sometimes as pernicious to 
fish. The eggs are always taken when found ; I have 
known thirty or forty collected from one broad. Surely 
there are common fish enough in our extensive waters, 
and a few might be spared for this bird — the greatest 
ornament of the Norfolk broads. Its size and beauty, 
its agility in diving, render it most interesting. Nothing 
can be prettier than to see it rise on a sunshiny day from 
its lengthened dive, look round, shake the drops from its 
neck, and then plunge again unwearied. Where not 
molested, it is by no means a shy bird. I would instance 
South Walsham broad as a place where these birds used 
to be abundant ; fifteen or sixteen might be seen, in the 
same day and at the same time, in different parts of that 
sheet of water.^ 



^** Thanks to the protection which is now afforded to this splendid bird, 
we have not yet come to speak of it in the past tense, and on Ranworth, 
Wroxham, Hoveton, and several other broads, as well as on one or two 
inland meres and lakes, where it breeds regularly, sometimes two or three 
pairs may be seen at one time ; it has certainly not decreased in number 
for the last few years, and with the shelter extended to it by the owners of 
the waters, and the beneficial restrictions imposed by the gun tax and Sea 
Birds* Protection Act, there is hope that it may long remain to gladden the 
eyes of the fortunate beholder. Beautiful as this bird appears when skil- 
fully mounted, no conception can be formed of its grscnd appearance when 
seen through a good glass on its native waters. On this subject Mr. 
Lubbock says in one of his notes, ** Nothing can be more opposite than the 
miserable show all the Grebes make when set up in a case, impaled ap* 
parently, and fixed upon their rumps, when this is contrasted with their 
natural habits and appearance. The little Dabchick dives and rises and 
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The nest is often built in an exposed situation, before 
the young reed has sprouted sufficiently to conceal it ; 
but weeds flung over the eggs render the whole so like a 
clot of decaying water plants, that it is not always easily 
discerned. Opinions have varied as to whether fermen- 
tation has aught to do with the warmth furnished to the 
eggs of this bird. The nest differs from the coot's in 
many particulars : it is composed of half rotten decaying 
water plants, is generally wet to the very eggs, and rises 
and falls freely as the water alters its level. The coot, 
on the contrary, always uses the driest rushes for her 
nest, and appears to add fresh layers, should the water 
rise greatly : her nest is also elevated a foot above the 
water, whilst the Loon's is nearly on a level with the 
element. When the nest is plundered, they immediately 
make another in the vicinity, and lay again freely. I 
have found three nests in one morning, in all of which 
the eggs were covered as here mentioned, and the old 
bird uniformly quitted the vicinity of her nest by diving. 
Her exit was only perceived by a vibratory motion of 
the reeds, like that caused by a pike moving off" when 
disturbed, but slower and more regular. She seldom 
rises within gun-shot of the person who disturbs her, and 
if a boat be stationed to intercept her, will tack about 
and vary her course under water. In 1826, 1 caught two 
immature specimens upon South Walsham broad ; they 

dives again with such celerity, that the spectator rubs his eyes and doubts 
whether it was a bird or a floating mote which crossed his vision. The 
stately Loon rises before the advancing boat, and shakes the drops from 
his crest, looking back with arched neck at the intruders, and plunges again 
to his unseen course in life and joy. It is impossible to give a faint shadow 
of this spirit to the dead bird." How accurately Mr. Lubbock has painted 
the habits of these two birds, the lively action of the one, so full of energy 
and motion, only to be compared to a little aquatic mountebank, and the 
stately habit of the other, can only be appreciated by those who have, un- 
seen, watched both species when engaged in pursuit of their finny prey. 
T. S. 
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swallowed small perch placed on hooks as eel bait The 
hook was extracted from them without injuring the birds, 
and they were turned out upon a fish-pond. From ob- 
servation on these young birds, I should infer, the Loon, 
like the cormorant, the gull, and some other piscivorous 
birds, to be capable of a high state of domestication. 
They soon freed themselves from affright at the sight of 
man ; and once, whilst angling in a secluded corner of 
a broad, I was attended for an hour or two by a very 
young Loon, — the float of my line, the top of which was 
painted red, appeared to have a power of fascination. 
Several times called away by the voice of the old Loon, 
which was close at hand, it entered the reeds and ab- 
sented itself, and then returned to gaze at the boat, 
ourselves, and, above all, the vermillion cork before 
mentioned, venturing often within two yards of the boat. 
The fen-man who was with me said that he had before 
seen similar boldness and curiosity in the young of this 
bird. 

The Loons caught as before mentioned appeared con- 
tented, as long as tadpoles and frogs could be found ; but 
as these after some weeks grew scarce, one deserted the 
quarters provided for it, and could not be found ; the 
other seemed to languish, and was soon destroyed, ap- 
pearing in a starving condition. There were plenty of 
tench, large and small, in the water ; but the Grebes did 
not molest them. One of them was observed with an 
eel in its bill ; but tadpoles appeared their favourite diet, 
and every evening they were busily employed in paddling 
along the margin, and making incessant darts at their 
prey. These new comers excited great jealousy among 
some domesticated wild-fowl, the first tenants of the 
ponds ; and it was amusing to observe the astonishment 
of the old mallards, when, moving forward to the attack, 
they had apparently hemmed up the Grebes in a corner. 
Their foes permitted a near approach with indifference. 
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and then, as well versed in the art of retreat in emergency 
as Frederick of Prussia, suddenly diving, appeared again 
at the opposite extremity of the pond. After a few 
days, however, neutrality was agreed upon, and no feud 
ensued, unless when a Grebe, diving, rose near a duck 
with young ones. I regretted their death, wishing much 
to observe the length of time which is required to bring 
the crest to maturity. Latham states, that in the female 
the feathers of the head are scarcely elongated. This 
may perhaps be true of an immature bird ; but the adult 
female is hardly in exterior to be distinguished from 
the male, the crest being nearly the same, the size 
very slightly inferior. In 1832, wishing to procure 
specimens for a friend, I killed a pair of these birds, 
which had chosen a small pool of water as their own 
peculiar domain ; the female was shot as she moved from 
her nest, whilst the male sat on the open water close by. 
Hardly any external difference existed between the two 
birds. Mr. Proctor, in his visit to Iceland, observed it to 
be the constant practice of the Sclavonian Grebe to dive 
with its young under its wing. (See Yarrell, article 
" Sclavonian Grebe.") In the case of a Loon shot upon 
Rockland broad, a similar occurrence took place : she 
dived repeatedly before she was shot, and no young ones 
could be observed ; when she floated dead on the water, 
by her side lay a little one, not more than a week old.^^ 
The Grebe is not so common as formerly ; even upon 
the waters where other birds are protected, its nest is 

1*5 Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear refer to this habit of the Loon. They 
say : ** It is said that the young when alarmed will get under the wing of 
the female, which immediately dives with them." In Mr. W. R. Fisher's 
copy of the ' Fauna ' is a note to the effect that he has known a similar 
instance to the one here recorded. Mr. Rising, of Horsey, also confirms 
the habit from personal observation ; and the old broadmen speak of it as 
a constant habit. Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., tells me that the same thing 
has occurred with the Dabchick at Stalham, where a chick was taken from 
under the wing of the old one. T, S. 
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generally plundered ; the fen-men fear its piscatory skill, 
and consider it as an enemy. In 1822, I saw a pretty 
large pipkin nearly full of the eggs of this bird, gathered 
from one broad. Although the bird itself is rank and 
fishy in the extreme, the egg boiled is pure and well 
tasted ; it is remarkably dirty, the stain of the weeds 
and the damp of the nest giving a dingy hue to what 
would otherwise be white, and in size it is about equal 
to a bantam fowFs, and of a dingy white, the outside 
very often rough. The manners of this bird vary very 
much at different seasons. By some naturalists, it has 
been represented as almost incapable of flight : this is by 
no means the case. In the early part of spring, when 
they first arrive, they have little repugnance to flight, and 
when disturbed by a boat, or shot at, will, after diving 
once or twice, rise from the water, and convince any 
spectator that their dislike to the use of wings does not 
arise from inability. I have seen a Loon, when disturbed 
on one broad, immediately make off straight for another, 
at least two miles distant ; but as soon as their eggs are 
deposited in the nest, both male and female seem to trust 
entirely to their powers of diving and stratagem for pre- 
servation. Indeed, at this time their power of conceal- 
ment is wonderful. In the summer of 1833, I used to 
fish continually upon a pool of water a good deal over- 
grown with reed, upon which water I myself knew of 
five Grebes' nests ; and, arguing on probability, there 
were others which I did not find. Yet, during the whole 
season, I only twice saw a Loon, — I perpetually per- 
ceived them dive away. This bird removes towards 
winter to the arms of the sea in Suffolk and Essex, 
without waiting to be fairly frozen out, as the coot does, 
and returns with the earliest spring, when four or five 
are often seen together flying at a great height Is a 
very local bird, and perhaps can be more easily observed 
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as to manners, migration, &c., in Norfolk, than in any- 
other part of England/^ 

Red-necked Grebe (Podiceps ruficollis). Several of 
these birds have come under my observation, killed upon 
Breydon and elsewhere ; most of them were immature 
specimens. My friend Mr. Girdlestone was in possession 
of one. It never breeds in Norfolk, that I am aware of. 
I once saw two immature Grebes swimming in summer 
which resembled this species, but am very doubtful on 
the point.^^ 

*** I have this year (1878) examined nine nests of this bird. They were 
all constructed just within the reed bed, on the margin of the broad, or on 
a "hover,** where the water was sufficiently deep for the bird to dive off the 
nest, but shallow enough for its foundations to rest on the bottom. They 
were composed of the leaves and stems of aquatic plants closely compacted 
together by the weight of the old bird, and the habit of diving directly over 
the side of the nest, — ^very wet and dirty in appearance ; there was not much 
attempt at concealment, but the nest might well be passed as simply a 
collection of dead weeds matted together, and partly hidden by the reeds. 
The first nest I saw was on the 12th May, the young were hatched the day 
before, and the nest had contained the exceptional number of five eggs, 
one of the young ones had however been trodden to death, and was at the 
bottom of the nest ; all the other nests I saw, (the last on the 29th of the 
same month,) contained eggs, and in no case more than four. In every case 
the eggs were slightly covered, but could always be detected through the 
covering, whereas in all the nests of the little Grebe I have seen they have 
been so completely covered as to be entirely hidden from view. My ex- 
perience differs from Mr. Lubbock's with regard to the bird's habit of hiding 
when its nest is approached (p. 126). On Hoveton Broad I found two 
nests entirely through the anxiety of the old birds directing me where to 
look for them ; and in a piece of water quite on the other side of the county, 
two other pairs afforded Mr. Stevenson and myself equally good oppor- 
tunities of observing them when in the vicinity of their nests. T. S. 

**^ Messrs. Gumey and Fisher are of opinion that **it occasionally hap- 
pens that a pair of these birds remain and nest in the county." I know of 
no positive evidence of its having done so, they are however sometimes met 
with in fiill summer plumage ; and Mr. Blofeld saw three on Hoveton Broad 
as late as the 14th April, in 1845. I have in my collection a perfect egg 
which I purchased of a dealer in Yarmouth in 1855, who assured me that 
he took it from a bird of this species killed on Ormesby Broad in the 
summer of that year. Professor Newton, who recently examined this e^y 
tells me that, though decidedly larger than most Red-necked Grebes' eggs, 
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Under the name of Dusky Grebe, in their winter 
plumage, two rare birds have been confounded amongst 
us — the Eared Grebe {P. auritus) and the Horned 
Grebe (P, comuttis). Mr. Gurney tells me that he has 
never met with the Horned Grebe here in summer 
plumage, but that he can, in two instances, verify the 
Eared Grebe in full summer plumage.^ 

The smallest Grebe, the Dabchick (P. minor) of our 
streams, must have a word thrown away on him. With 
most confined powers of flight, this little bird appears in 
some way or another to effect a partial migration. The 
nest is very seldom found. A collector of eggs told me 
that, in twenty years, he had only obtained the eggs 
once. When observed, it generally is in some nook or 
turf dyke communicating with a broad, and not, like the 
nest of the Loon, close to the main sheet of water. The 
bird in summer is rarely to be seen ; but with the first 
frosts they appear as if by magic, popping up and down 
upon our rivers and smaller streams, and the marvel is, 
how they get there !^^ 

yet some two or three of the best authenticated eggs of that species in his 
collection match it almost exactly, and that so far as looks go, there is no 
reason why it should not be a Caesarian ^g of either the Great-crested or 
Red-necked Grebe. T. S. 

"® The latter of these two birds (the Sclavonian or Homed Grebe,) is 
not uncommon in winter plumage, the former is much more rarely met 
with ; both species have occurred in summer plumage. Mr. Rising shot 
three Eared Grebes on Horsey Mere on the 6th May, 1862, and a fourth 
the next day, all in full summer plumage. T. S. 

^^ This species forsakes the broads and standing waters in winter for 
running streams, and although without doubt it receives an accession to its 
niunbers, this circumstance alone would give it the appearance of being 
much more numerous than in summer when frequenting the reed-grown 
margins of lakes and ponds. Its powers of concealment are truly wonder- 
ful ; some years ago I cautiously approached a little pond called Ring mere, 
on Wretham Heath, and watched several couple popping up and down in 
ceaseless motion ; no sooner did I show myself than down they all went, and 
not a vestige of a Grebe was to be seen so long as I stayed. The mere is, 
or was then, (for it varies according as the season is wet or dry,) barely 
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I have called particular attention to the case of the 
Loon, for really he needs commiseration and protection. 
Were he to vanish, a great link would be lost in our local 
fauna ; and, in my own time even, such alteration has 
taken place, that we may fear total desolation amongst 
our marsh birds. 

When I first visited the broads, I found here and there 
an occupant, squatted down, as the Americans would call 
it, on the verge of a pool, who relied almost entirely on 
shooting and fishing for the support of himself and 
family, and lived in a truly primitive manner. I particu- 
larly remember one hero of this description. "Our 
broad," as he always called the extensive pool by which 
his cottage stood, was his microcosm — his world ; the 
islands in it were his gardens of the Hesperides, — its 
opposite extremity his ultima Thule, Wherever his 
thoughts wandered, they could not get beyond the circle 
of his beloved lake ; indeed, I never knew them aberrant 
but once, when he informed me, with a doubting air, that 
he had sent his wife and his two eldest children to a fair 
at a country village two miles off, that their ideas might 
expand by travel : as he sagely observed, they had never 
been away from " our broad." I went into his house at 
the dinner hour, and found the whole party going to fall 
to most thankfully upon a roasted Herring Gull, killed 
of course on " our broad." His life presented no vicissi- 
tudes but an alternation of marsh employment. In 

larger than a good-sized horse-pond, the turf sloping down to the water's edge, 
with only one little clump of rushes, and yet the birds completely concealed 
themselves till I was tired of waiting for their re>appearance. In 1869, I 
found this species rather numerous on Scoulton Mere, but it has since, I 
believe, quite disappeared from that locality ; I have not seen one there on 
any subsequent visit. I have no doubt the pike and rats are answerable for 
this. On the Scoulton Mere the Little Grebes showed no disinclination to 
take wing, they ■ rose freely and skimmed over the water, their feet dip, 
dipping like a coot. For a description of the nest of this q>ecies, see Zoola* 
gist, 2nd Series, p. 1803. T. S. 

L 
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winter, after his day's reed-cutting, he might be regularly 
found posted at nightfall, waiting for the flight of fowl, 
or paddling after them oi^ the open water. With the 
first warm days of February, he launched his fleet of 
trimmers, pike finding a ready sale at his own door to 
those who bought them to sell again in the Norwich 
market As soon as the pike had spawned, and were 
out of season, the eels began to occupy his attention, and 
lapwings' eggs to be diligently sought for. In the end 
of April, the island in his watery domain was frequently 
visited for the sake of shooting the ruffs which resorted 
thither, on their first arrival. As the days grew longer 
and hotter, he might be found searching, in some smaller 
pools near his house, for the shoals of tench as they 
commenced spawning. Yet a little longer, and he began 
marsh mowing, — ^his gun always laid ready upon his 
coat, in case flappers should be met with. By the middle 
of August, teal came to a wet corner near his cottage, 
snipes began to arrive, and he was often called upon to 
exercise his vocal powers on the curlews that passed to 
and fro. By the end of September, good snipe shooting 
was generally to be met with in his neighbourhood ; and 
his accurate knowledge of the marshes, his unassuming 
good humour, and zeal in providing sport for those who 
employed him, made him very much sought after as a 
sporting guide, by snipe shots and fishermen ; and his 
knowledge of the habits of different birds enabled him to 
give useful information to those who collected them. 
These hardy fen-men, inured to toil and privation, were 
the great supporters of an old Norfolk pastime, as they 
doubtless thought it, — " Camping."^ It required muscle 
^ — , 

M8 In Nall*s 'Dialect and Provincialisms of East Englia,' p. 525, Camp* 
ing is described as '^ an athletic game, fought out by two sides, usually of 
twelve each, and resembling foot-ball, but much rougher. Once popular 
in the district, it has fallen into disuse." The game was usually played with 
a ball about the size of a cricket ball, which was thrown up by a spectator 
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and endurance of pain beyond common limits, and some- 
what resembled the pancratium of the ancients, but was 
rather more severe. 

Water Hen or Moor Hen (Gallinula chloropus, Pen-» 
nant). Although this bird is so often found exactly in 
the same situation as the coot, — although they nest and 
bring up their young together,— no birds differ more in 
habits. The Moor Hen is familiar, half domestic — not 
shunning, but courting, the company of man. If food is 
thrown down for pheasants in a carr in the marshes, the 
Moor Hens arrive at the keeper's whistle even before the 
pheasants. If a cottage is built close by the edge of a 
broad, Moor Hens are sure to draw towards that part of 
the water, particularly if fowls are kept, with which they 
share whatever grain is allotted to them. The coot is at 
once driven away by the same means, — the noises of tha 
children, the barking of the dog, the music of the pig 
in the stye, affright him ; he seeks the solitary reed beds 
and the open water. In winter, the Moor Hen, pressed 
by hunger, gets still bolder, comes up to the very door 
of the marsh cottage, and roosts in the fence of the small 

midway between the two rows of confronted players. The object was to 
carry the ball to the goal ; if unable to accomplish this, the holder of the ball 
must throw it to a comrade, who, if able to catch it again, passes on to 
the home, which if he reaches successfully, he scores one. Seven to nine is 
the score which sometimes takes two or three hours to win. The shock of 
the first onset to catch the falling ball is said to be very great. Sometimes 
a large foot-ball was used, and the game was then called "Kicking 
Camp ;" and if played with the shoes on, ** Savage Camp," a term suffix 
dently expressive. Pieces of land set apart for this game and called 
"camping lands," are to be found in various parts of the county as S waff- 
ham, East Bilney, &c. At page 693 Nail also says, quoting from Spurden's 
Supplement to Forby's Vocabulary, "The contests were not unfrequently 
fatal to many of the combatants. I have heard old persons speak of a 
.celebrated campings Norfolk against Suffolk, on Diss common, with 300 
on each side. Before the ball was thrown up, the Norfolk men enquired 
tauntingly of the Suffolk men if they had brought their coffins ! The 
Suffolk men, after fourteen hours, were the victors. Nine deaths were the 
result of the contest within a fortnight." T. S* 



I 
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enclosure marked off as a garden ; the coot, on the con- 
trary, leaves the country altogether; trusting to the 
mercies of man does not suit his ideas at all. This bird 
never collects in the large flocks which the coots form 
themselves into, but is yet somewhat gregarious, particu- 
larly in hard weather. Forty-three were seen in hard 
frost, collected in an open plash of water at the end of a 
large alder cam Suffers as much, probably, from hard 
weather as any bird ; a severe winter always greatly 
thins their numbers for the next spring, — either not 
having inclination or ability to migrate, they are terribly 
cut up. It is a very difficult bird to retain in captivity, 
even when deprived of the power of flight. A walled-in 
garden has proved insufficient ; the trees against the 
wall are made use of, and the captive claws by degrees 
to the top, tumbles down upon the other side, and walks 
off with the air of a Jack Sheppard. A curiously varie- 
gated variety of this bird was shot by a friend in the 
winter of 1844 : the extreme half of each wing, including 
the large quills, was milk white, and the back mottled 
with the same hue. 

The Coot (Fulica atra^ Bewick). The common 
inhabitant of the broads. A broad entirely devoid of 
Coots, would be London without sparrows, or Newcastle 
without coals. Is universally dispersed in the breeding 
season: wherever there is a pool, there is the Coot in 
greater or lesser numbers. Formerly, it was left un- 
molested until the young ones could fly ; now, the eggs 
are much sought for ; five or six hundred have been 
taken in one season from Surlingham broad, the nearest 
pool to Norwich, and not a large piece of water. Collects 
in autumn upon the large waters, leaving the smaller 
pools entirely, and is found in immense flocks on Hick- 
ling broad. Horsey mere, &c. On Hickling broad, a; 
fen-nian, to whom I put the question, What quantity of 
Coots might there be?, returned .for answer, **. About iin 
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acre and a half/' This is hot so vague a mode of calcu- 
lation as at first appears, for Coots swim evenly at 
regular distances from each other, without huddling 
together into dense masses like wildfowl The only 
utility which can be discovered in the Moor Buzzard, 
towards the fowler, is its driving the Coots together so 
as to afford a better shot Thirty-one have been killed 
at a shot when driven in by a pair of buzzards. Sir 
T. Browne notices the constant warfare of the Moor 
Buzzard with this bird, and says that the Coots defend 
themselves by huddling into a dense body and flinging 
up the water. Although constantly associated with wild-^ 
fowl, the Coot differs much in habits. The wild duck 
by nature is nocturnal ; the Coot, on the contrary, feeds 
by day, and by night draws into the reeds a good deal 
for shelter. On our larger waters, portions of reed may 
often be seen beaten down by the discharge of a large 
gun by night at the Coots, which sit closer together at 
this time than in the day. Probably this habit, of feed* 
ing and watchfulness in the day, makes them, as Colonel 
Hawker has observed, good watchmen to the wild ducks^ 
which go to sleep relying on the Coot's alertness in espy- 
ing danger. They remain upon the broads as long as 
possible ; when the water in general is frozen, they will 
crowd into the wake made by the swans^ which always 
remains open long after the main pool is frozen. An 
opening of this kind is sometimes entirely filled with 
Coots. They appear to dislike the migration to salt 
water, which is then their only resource, and to be willing 
to undergo any hardship rather than leave their beloved 
broad. They are, though very plentiful, seldom exposed 
for sale in the market ; most of the fen-men, however, 
prefer them to a wild-fowl. When cleansed nicely from 
the black down, which the natives understand well how 
to do, they are very delicate in appearance, plump and 
white to a degree* 
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In the fens, this bird is still most abundant, although, 
^ before said, the nests are plundered. Indeed, in many 
places it does not now pay to search for the plover's eggs, 
and therefore coarser kinds are accepted as a substitute. 
Formerly in May, the noise of marsh birds was incessant 
as you walked through a fen, — redshanks, reeves, and 
black terns, were perpetually dashing around you ; and 
the various notes, — some pleasant, some discordant,— 
if heard for hours, took such hold upon the sensorium, 
as to haunt you afterwards in the manner beautifully 
described by White of Selborne with regard to musical 
sounds. 

Before I speak of the Duck tribe, I will say a few 
words on the DECOY, — that most ingenious manner of 
taking wild-fowl, wholesale, without alarm to the rest, 
and with no fatigue to the fowler. 

In the following notes on decoys, the reader is sup- 
posed to know that a decoy is a sequestered pool, with 
curving ditches, and of the depth of sixteen or eighteen 
inches of water in them, dug from the main water and 
covered with a net; and that the fowl are taken by 
alluring them from the main water into these fatal re- 
treats. And here, in fact, the knowledge of many, even 
of naturalists, terminates ; for it is not always an easy 
task to obtain admission to a decoy. When in the 
hands of illiterate men, it is almost unapproachable by 
any one : " Procul o procul este profani " is the cry, and 
they hide their manoeuvres against the wild-fowl in as 
much mystery as the Rosycrucians threw around their 
search after the philosopher's stone. I have to thank a 
friend, a naturalist and sportsman, who works his own 
decoy, for whatever insight I have of the system. 

A decoy is not to be viewed, as some consider it, 
merely as the shambles for wild- fowl ; and breaking the 
necks of forty or fifty unlucky ducks, consecutively, is 
not the main point of interest in the affair. It is perhaps 
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the best place in which to speculate and gain knowledge 
on the habits of various birds. In a menagerie these 
habits alter; the wildest become the tamest, and vice 
versa. For instance, the ruff, which, in the marsh will 
scarcely admit approach within a furlong, picks up worms 
boldly within a few yards of his feeder ; but, in the view 
given through the reed screen of a decoy-pond, you see 
nature as she really is : there, perhaps within twenty 
yards, are various species of ducks, perfectly unconscious 
that any one is eyeing them. The coot is diving uncon- 
cernedly in the pipe, and at the mouth sits a heron, 
apparently lost in reverie, but nevertheless "wide awake," 
and looking out for the first passing fish ; a little further, 
in the open water, a loon is fishing, — ^you can see the eel 
struggling in his bill as he draws it from the water. It 
is upon the days not favourable for taking fowl that 
most pleasure is received ; the spectator can then loiter 
a little, and at his leisure observe the different motions 
and habits of the various birds under his ken. For in- 
stance, the owner of the decoy I am most acquainted 
with, in the summer of 1842, observed three kingfishers 
fishing in the same decoy-pipe ; they took small fry 
within three yards of him, so that he could plainly ob- 
serve the whole operation. In the pipe at the same time 
were four stints walking about, and searching the edge 
of the bank, at his very feet. These pipes or ditches, at 
their juncture with the main pool, are seventeen or 
eighteen feet across ; the first hoop of netting, which is 
seven or eight yards up the pipe, is about ten feet in 
height; the hoops on which the netting is supported 
diminish in size gradually, and the purse net, into which 
the fowl are driven, is not of greater diameter than a 
common bow-net for pike. The reed fences must be 
about five feet and a half high, so that a moderate man, 
with a little care, is concealed behind them. Lofty stature 
is not to be desired in a decoy-man. The lower the reed 
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screen is, the more free and open the passage appears-, 
and of course fowl come into it more readily. iThe pipe 
measured on the curve is seventy-five yards, or there- 
abouts, and the reed screens are eleven, twelve, or thirteen 
in number, each about twelve or thirteen feet in length. 
The aperture over which the dog leaps is about four fe^t 
wide. 

In former years, the practice in making the Norfolk 
decoys, was to set aside for this purpose a pool containing 
perhaps sixty or seventy acres, and oftentimes much 
more; a few pipes were dug, nets and reed screens 
erected, a decoy-man appointed ; and the owner might 
be sure that, if he had not a decoy through which he 
could send many ducks to the market, he had at least a 
capital preserve for wild-fowl. Here, free from the 
annoyance of the fowler, they collected in thousands by 
day, distributing themselves over the marshes, far and 
near, in their evening flight. A decoy of this kind, in- 
stead of causing jealousy amongst the gunners, was 
looked upon as their most direct assistant; they well 
knew that not one-fiftieth part of the birds would ever 
be taken, and that the rest were left for them to exert 
their skill upon every morning and evening. For, in a 
decoy of these dimensions, thousands of ducks may be 
collected, and yet sometimes not a single fowl will 
"pipe," as entering the netted avenue of destruction is 
technically called. A little rough weather, a contrary 
wind, their own caprice, and many other causes, will 
oftentimes cause them to keep so far from the shore, that 
neither the decoy ducks, nor the more powerful allure- 
ment of the dog, can have any influence over theif 
movements. Besides, some kinds of duck, although 
quite willing to accept the safe asylum of such a guarded 
piece of water, are not to be taken in a decoy,— ^the 
Pochard, for instance, which always saves itself by diving 
back in the pipe. Imnfvense flocks of this particulatr duck 
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were wont to rest all day in the middle of RoUesby 
decoy ; whence they poured forth to feed every evening: 
Hickling broad was one great resort at their flight, the 
water there being shallow and abounding with a particu- 
lar weed, — Pochard Grassy as it is called.*^ 

This species of duck is a nuisance in a decoy, always 
eluding capture and hindering success with regard to 
other fowl. A peep through the reed screen ofapip^ 
will sometimes show the whole breadth of the ditch occu- 
pied by pochards, busily diving for the grain which has 
sunk ; they move agmine confertOy and in vain do teal 
or other fowl endeavour to come up the pipe at sight 
of the dog, — they are driven back by the selfish and 
rapacious dun birds, which sometimes in this way usurp 
the entire possession of a pipe. A plank, having barley 
fastened upon it with resin, has been sunk, and snares 
placed over to entangle the diving birds, with success ; 
but, although more were thus captured than might be 
expected, as a system this does not answer ; the other 
fowl become quite shy of the pipe where this is done : 
probably the struggles of the drowning birds under water 
affright them, by disturbing the surface of the water in 
some degree. If a dun bird is taken, it generally is a 
solitary individual, which imitates the manners of the 
fowl it happens to come into a pipe with, and rises and 
flutters forward, instead of returning down the pipe. 
Teal, wigeon, and mallard are what make a decoy-man's 
harvest. In the winter of 1841-2, out of twelve or thir-^ 
teen hundred taken in a Norfolk decoy, the bulk were 
of the three above species, with five or six pintails, three 
gadwalls, one dun bird, and one tufted duck. Probably 
the difficulty of taking the pochard arises, not merely 
from its aptitude iri diving, but, from its possessing 
~ • - • - • ,.-- — ^..^ - _ .. i.^ 

** 1 caitoot discdver i6 what plafit tliis liartie Was Applied ; prdbabty it 
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superior sagacity to teal, mallard, &c. A good many 
pochards, coming for several days into a pipe, and eating 
the food thrown for wigeon, an attempt was made to 
take them by means of a net sunk in the water near the 
entrance of the pipe, and arranged so as to draw up like 
a curtain, one side remaining still at the bottom of the 
water. Everything appeared to go on favourably : food 
being thrown for the wigeon, about thirty pochards came 
into the pipe, and, at a sign from the decoy-man, a con- 
federate drew up the net, and displayed his hat as usual 
to drive the fowl forwards. The wigeon rushed up into 
the purse net, and one unlucky pochard, that left his 
friends and followed them, was caught The pochards 
as usual dived back in the pipe. On arriving at the net, 
one or two got entangled ; the rest seemed at once to 
fear treachery: they returned fluttering confusedly up 
the pipe, as if about to enter the purse net. When they 
arrived nearly at the extremity, they faced round at once, 
all rose, and nearly scraping their backs against the 
netting of the pipe, flew quite over the decoyman's 
assistant, and all went out at the aperture left just at the 
bend of the hoops, where the net, instead of following 
the arc of the hoops, was strained straight across. The 
part unoccupied by net was not more than two feet 
wide : through this narrow outlet they all escaped. 

Great improvements have of late years taken place in 
Norfolk decoys, and some are admirably worked. An 
elderly man named Skelton, who migrated from Lincoln- 
shire, caused a decoy to be made of a very different size 
and kind to the large straggling pools commonly devoted 
to this purpose. The main basin contained not more 
than two acres ; and great was the derision caused by 
this little puddle, as it was contemptuously termed. 
However, the laugh was soon silenced ; for, during the 
November of his second season, he took in six consecu- 
tive days a thousand and ten fowl, principally teal ; and 
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his efTorts since have tended constantly and considerably 
to diminish the ducks upon the adjacent waters. In this 
confined space, the weather must be unfavourable indeed 
if an artist cannot "pipe" some of the fowl upon his 
pond. Moreover, there is a more rapid change of in- 
habitants, and a duck as a new comer is far more easily 
caught, than when it has sailed repeatedly near the 
pipes ; hearing sometimes the flutterings of those which 
have ventured too far for safety, — perhaps sometimes 
seeing more than tended to the credit of the establish-* 
ment. 

A decoy, to be complete, should be sheltered on all 
sides by thicket and reed ; the less the wind affects the 
water, and the more screened it is so as to present a 
warm lee-side, whatever wind is blowing, the better is 
the chance of taking fowl. It should bear with its pipes 
some resemblance to a gigantic spider with extended 
legs ; indeed, when we consider the purposes of a decoy, 
the spider is not a far-fetched simile. These pipes should 
be disposed to suit different winds ; for the most advan- 
tageous time to endeavour to lure fowl up a pipe is when 
the wind sets nearly from the apex of the pipe, where 
the purse net is placed, into the pool. Ducks swim most 
readily with their breasts to the wind, and, besides, they 
always collect upon the lee-side of the water. Especially 
should there be a pipe to suit the N.E. wind well, that 
being the breeze which brings most fowl. In Norfolk, 
the common wild duck and the teal form the principal 
harvest. The wigeon, in many parts of England, is the 
chief gain to a decoy.^ Sir T. Browne, writing two cen- 
turies ago, remarks the great abundance of teal in the 
county. These familiar little birds work the most readily 
to a dog of all wild-fowl. When fresh comers, and un- 

— — 

** Wigeon, in Norfolk, are more uncertain in numbers and irregular in 
time of migration than the other two species. (Note in first edition.) 
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suspicious, they quite crowd on one another to enjoy the 
sight, and turn about with doubt and dissatisfaction the 
instant the dog disappears behind the screen, pushing 
forward again with alacrity as soon as he reappears. 
Above all, a decoy should be noiseless, — no road of 
navigable river should be near : the passing of a waggon, 
or the hoisting or lowering of a wherry sail, is enough ta 
disquiet fowl at a great distance, especially upon a calm 
day. All the fowl in a large decoy have been put upon 
wing, merely through a few blows givea in mending a 
gate at the distance of half a mile. 

If it is on the coast, another advantage is gained : the 
fowl come to it fresh from other countries, unsuspicious; 
and willing to rest anywhere, if quiet can be obtained. 
Foreign fowl are much more easy to take in a decoy, at 
to approach with a gun, than those which have been 
some time amongst us, and become wary through fre- 
quent attempts made upon them. The most favourable 
opportunity for taking a flock of fowl, wind and weather 
being propitious, is when they have been four or five 
days in the decoy, — long enough to become somewhat 
familiarized to their new abode, and at the same time 
still without suspicion of the stratagems practised upon 
them. A decoy is exposed to other dangers. A heron 
is a frequent and evil visitant : sometimes perched on the 
most elevated part of the hoop of a decoy pipe, he sur- 
veys the country round — sometimes he takes up his 
fishing quarters on the smoothed margin at the entrance. 
His stalking about on the bank, with long strides, does 
not add to the comfort of the fowl sitting there in the 
middle of the day, or " banked," as the decoy-men term 
it. Moreover, this bird is more alert and watchful than 
even a wild-fowl ; the slightest noise springs him, and his 
sense of smelling is so acute, that he is often alarmed by 
the very turf which, in working a decoy, is carried in the 
hand, to prevent the effluvia of the person from reaching 
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the fowl : into the air he rises, and his shrieks of dismay, 
and the heavy flap of his pinions, disturb all the fowl 
near a pipe, and make them suspect a danger, though 
they know not whence it comes. 

. The quiet of a decoy-pipe, the complete shelter which 
it presents, and the agreeable shallowness of its water 
(from one to two feet) oftentimes induce that meditative 
fish, the pike, to loiter there for the sake of indulging a 
brown study. Nothing can be more unfortunate for a 
f3ecoy-man : everything perhaps is going right,- — the dog 
has worked beautifully — the wild-fowl have slipped off 
the bank and hastened to him readily — some decoy 
ducks are forward in the van as they ought to be, — when 
the roll of a lazy pike is seen, and the splash of his tail, 
as he turns to inquire what these strangers want, and 
why they intrude on his solitude ; one whirr of affright is 
heard, and the next instant the pipe is deserted by its 
late wild tenants, and has nought within it but the decoy 
ducks, clamorous for the few grains of barley which on 
these occasions are generally thrown to them. 

The otter is also a foe much to. be dreaded ; although 
he prefers fish to wild ducks, and does not molest the 
latter till forced by frost and extreme hunger, when, like 
the fox, he will rob a hen-roost ; yet his journeys along 
the shore, and his voyages in the pools, fill the wild-fowl 
with dismay. One otter will cause all the fowl to 
desert that part of the decoy where he has set up hia 
quarters, however favourable the wind may be to their 
remaining there, — and by wind their motions are greatly 
determined. 

The obxnous hostility of various hawks need only be 
touched upon. The Moor Buzzard formerly was a great 
pest : the possessors of decoys were always at war with 
him, and the hostility was carried on at disadvantage, 
as occasionally the plain mode of shooting could not b^ 
resorted to, because that would alarm: the fowl more than 
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his presence, and the remedy prove worse than the dis« 
ease. The Peregrine Falcon, naturally the foe of water- 
fowl, would be even more to be dreaded, were not his 
erratic disposition considered ; in Norfolk, he is here to* 
day and gone to-morrow, stretching far towards the 
remembered wilds of the North of Europe. 

Dogs and decoy ducks are the direct means of de-» 
struction, and are generally used together. As to breed, 
that is totally disregarded in the dog used as a " piper ; '• 
but he must be small, active, and at the same time docile, 
and ready in coming to his master ; perfectly mute, and 
devoid of all sporting taste, taking no notice whatever of 
the fowl. These last qualifications are of course a " sine 
qui non." The colour preferred is reddish or brown. A 
friend, who works his own decoy most skilfully, had one 
which he valued from its near resemblance to a fox, 
which, he said, he believed the fowl took it for. The 
motive which causes wild-fowl to come to a dog, is pre-« 
cisely the curiosity which prompts tame ducks in a pond 
to head up together, and approach a dog when he goes 
to lap water. Of course care is required in the education 
of a dog as a piper ; the quicker he is in motion and 
apprehension, the better — the more sudden his exits and 
entrances are through the reed screens, the more the 
attention of the fowl is engaged. This education may be 
carried to considerable length in a house, by building up 
furniture, and making the neophyte spring through aper- 
tures left amongst tables and chairs. The curiosity of 
fresh fowl is most powerfully excited by the appearance 
of the dog popping backwards and forwards, seen for 
one instant, and then again disappearing behind the 
screen ; but this attention to his movements soon goes 
off — when ducks have been very long in a decoy, they 
regard the dog's manoeuvres with perfect apathy, and 
all species are not alike willing to approach him. The 
common wild duck and the teal work capitally to the 
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dog ; but the wigeon, although most lively and sportive 
in the water, does not pay so much attention to the 
"piper." Very often wigeon must be fed into a pipe 
by refuse malt, oats, and whatever food will float, the 
wind at the time setting from the point of the pipe 
towards the pool, when a portion of the grain soon finds 
its way into the open water, and the fowl gradually 
work in pursuit of it. In this way, the pochard is often 
brought under the net in considerable numbers ; the 
wigeon keep picking at the floating food, and the po- 
chards diving for the sunken grain ; but on the decoy- 
man showing himself, the latter always dive or flutter 
back past him. 

The decoy ducks must be really tame, and familiarised 
to the view of man. The feeding them judiciously is 
an important point. They should, when properly trained, 
be fed in the evening in a pipe, just after the wild-fowl 
have flown out of the decoy. Their appetites should be 
so far appeased, that, in the middle of the day, they are 
neither very ravenous, nor yet indifferent to food. If 
too hungry, on hearing the faint and almost, to human 
ear, imperceptible whistle which calls them to assist the 
decoy-man, they flutter and splash along the water with 
loud cries, so as rather to alarm than allure the wild 
ducks. If, on the other hand, they are gorged with 
food, they may disregard the signal altogether. On hear- 
ing the whistle, they should swim evenly and steadily 
forward : being used to receive their food in a pipe, of 
course they rather affect than shun it. Any whistle or 
signal at all is often quite superfluous ; the first sight of 
the dog between the reed screens will bring them ; they 
know that, happen what may, they shall get some barley. 

During the five or six months that a decoy is in em- 
ployment, all repairs incidental to it must be carried on 
at night A very strong wind sometimes prostrates a 
screen, or deranges the net strained over a pipe. This 
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must be all put in order by night, work beginning as 
soon as the fowl have made their evening flight : and six 
or seven men are often thus busily employed with lan- 
terns. Formerly, any frost, which laid the main water 
at the entrance of pipes, was deemed a final check, and 
nothing was done until a thaw; but now, on the im-* 
proved system, the ice is broken up and the pipes cleared 
as much as possible early in the morning, before light, 
and the fowl are allured by food scattered in the pipe. 
Great success is thus often attained ; and in very severe 
weather, those who go at three or four o'clock in 4 
winter's morning to break up ice in pipes, often find and 
take fowl which had remained all night for the sake of 
the food. 

It has before been said that a decoy mainly depends 
for success upon its freedom from noise and disturbance. 
Formerly a charter of decoy was supposed to give the 
owner of it such rights, that a gun fired or other noises 
made upon his neighbour's land, might be resented and 
punished by law as a malicious nuisance.^ But doubt 
may be entertained in the present day, whether anything 
confers perfect security on a decoy, but the possession of 
land to such extent around it, as to bring the quiet de- 
sired. Decoys, which promised to be productive, have 
been abandoned just after formation, merely because 
shooting in the neighbourhood could not be prevented. 

Sir T. Browne speaks of decoys as abundant in this 
county ; and Blomefield names one of a distinguished 
Norfolk family as the founder of decoys: — *'Sir Wm., 

^^ This right was tried in 1707 in an action, "Keeble v. HickeringilL" 
The defendant was sued for "discharging guns near the decoy pond of 
another, with design to damnify the owner by frightening away the wild- 
fowl resorting thereto, by which the wild-fowl were frightened away and 
the owner damnified." A verdict was found for the plaintiff, damages 
;f2o. Also ''Carrington v, Taylor," a similar case tried ia 1809, in wfaidi 
a verdict was also given for the plaintiff See 11 East, 574. . . ; . . 
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son of Sir Wm. Woodhouse, lived in the reign of James 
the First, and is said to have been the first person who 
in England invented and erected decoys for taking wild 
ducks.""* In very many places in the present day the 
''Decoy Carr," or the "Decoy Marsh," still occur in 
name, from the place having been formerly so used. The 
drainage of fens, alteration in the haunts of fowl, and 
other causes, tend of course to corresponding change in 
the position of decoys. Several such mutations have 
occurred within the last few years. 



"*• Blomfield quotes from Spelman, whose accuracy in this respect 
Folkard doubts, and considers that the invention of decoys ''may be traced 
to an age of antiquity." Mr. J. Hoare also, in a letter to the * Field' of 
April 27th, 1878, says that decoys were common in England in the reign of 
King John ; also that certain celebrated decoys in Lincolnshire were the 
subject of litigation in 1280 ; and that proceedings were '' instituted in the 
tenth year of Henry IV., which set forth that on May I2th, 1432, a mob 
came armed with swords, sticks, bows and arrows, and took six hundred 
wild geese (anches) out of the Abbot's docoy" at Croyland, &c. Mr. 
Hoare also quotes * Camden 'to the effect that these decoys, "about the 
year 1720, jdelded great supplies of fish and wild-fowl, and that the latter 
were so abundant in the month of August that the owners sometimes drove 
into a single net, at once, 3,000 ducks.'* These instances appear to me to 
refer rather to the practice which prevailed of driving moulting birds into 
narrow creaks ending in tunnel-nets, than to decoys proper, for certainly 
"swords, sticks," &c., would be quite out of place in a modem decoy. To 
such an extent was this pernicious practice carried, that a special act of 
parliament was passed in 1534 to put a stop to it. Spelmau's words are 
"primum apud nos instituit Decipulum Anatarium, peregrino nomine *a 
Koye,'" by which it does not appear that he claimed for Sir Wm. 
Woodhouse either the "invention" or the first introduction of decoys even 
into England, but "among us," that is, into Norfolk. I think therefore 
that Spelman is quite likely to be correct in his assertion, that Sir Wm. 
Woodhouse was the first to introduce into Norfolk the decoy proper, as 
now worked with dog and ducks. In the account of the mode of working 
the decoy which follows, Spelman is rather uncertain as to the proper use of 
the dog, but need we be surprised at this when a writer in ' Pantalogia,' in 
1813, gravely tells us that if the wild-fowl are inactive, the dog receives a 
signal ** to paddle at a little distance ; and they are sure to advance, in the 
hope of catching and devouring what they suppose to be small fishes rising 
to the surface of the water." 

M 
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The banks near the pipes are smoothed, and kept 
free from rank herbage, to some extent on each side 
the entrance of the pipes, to allure fowl to sit there, 
and about noon, or just after, when fowl are generally 
"banked," is thought a good time of day for working 
a decoy, — the fowl have had their morning sleep on re- 
turning at dawn. But to do this with certain success, 
it is necessary to be conversant with many arcana of the 
craft. There is much to be studied beforehand. The 
disposition of different species, the time they have been 
in the decoy, the weather, the wind, the season of the 
year, whether early or advanced, are all to be taken into 
account. In early spring, in fine genial weather, the 
ducks and mallards betake themselves to the marshes 
and leave the decoy a great deal ; whilst wigeon and 
teal, although remaining on the water in considerable 
numbers, are far too intent on a warm day on doing the 
agreeable to each other, and adjusting their rivalries, to 
pay much attention either to food or the decoy dog. 

From information gained from Skelton the Winterton 
decoy-man, it seems that the science, for such it may be 
called, of working a decoy, is far better understood in 
Lincolnshire than in Norfolk. He spoke also of larger 
numbers of fowl as sometimes captured, — for instance, 
nearly three hundred duck and mallard in one morning. 
One instance has occurred of two hundred and twenty 
teal being taken at once in Norfolk, and this is the most 
complete success I am aware of. One point he insisted 
much upon — the importance of not hastily condemning 
a decoy, because success is not immediate. Often, he 
said, for the first two or three years, the expenses were 
not paid by the fowl taken ; and then a sudden change 
might take place, and fowl crowd into the pond in great 
numbers. Unless the price of wild-fowl should rise, it is 
probable that the number of decoys, both here and else- 
where, will diminish. London is now inundated with 
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Dutch fowl, which are sold at a very cheap rate; nay, 
carts may occasionally be seen in the streets of Norwich, 
loaded with the same commodity from France and 
Holland. The sale of game has also tended to depreciate 
wild ducks ; and in point of emolument decoys cannot 
be at this time called at all prosperous. When many 
fowl are bred at home in the marshes adjacent to a 
decoy, they offer themselves for destruction long before 
the market is good, or the weather permits of keeping 
them. The young ducks of the year might be taken in 
numbers early in September. Indeed, if slaughter alone 
were the object, without any reference to emolument, it 
is probable that September would be the busiest part of 
the season, especially in decoys with a large tract of 
morass at hand in which many fowl are bred. These 
home-nursed birds begin to leave the marshes for the 
open water in August, and might soon be taken in 
great numbers, being far more unwary and heedless than 
older fowl. But, at present, the sale of partridges keeps 
down the price of ducks completely in the early part of 
the decoy season, and the general heat is too great to 
ensure them safe carriage to any distance. If price, &c., 
were more tempting, a decoy-man could take hundreds 
of young fowl, which, perhaps, later in the year leave the 
water altogether, or become too wary to be entrapped. 

In every decoy, on an estate where game is preserved, 
care should be taken that the decoy-man is honest, and 
that there is a good understanding between him and the 
guardian of the pheasants. If wild-fowl are lured by 
hundreds, in spite of their cunning and distrust, it is 
plain that the tenants of the preserve, nearly as tame 
probably as chickens, can be persuaded to enter pipes at 
will. There is always a dry margin on each side for 
them to walk upon, and the barley belonging to the 
decoy ducks is sufficient bait 

Formerly it was thought necessary that decoy ducks 
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should be of the direct wild breed, but now, similarity 
in feather is the only thing insisted upon ; and the tame 
ducks, if right in plumage, are preferred, as becoming 
more familiar. About midsummer they are trained, 
which is done by shutting them in an outhouse in some 
quiet spot, when they should be fed by the person who 
is to use them, who should, whilst they eat, whistle in 
the note he generally uses. They will soon when hungry 
listen for his step, and respond to his whistle, although 
very faint, at a good distance. They may then be re- 
moved to the decoy, where they must, as before said, 
be fed in the pipes and familiarized perfectly to them, 
always remembering that they must not be too bold ; a 
decoy duck that does not turn back when the pipe gets 
very contracted, but goes boldly into the purse net, is 
held as of no value — as it knows the way in, it may 
also some day turn back suddenly, and show a net full 
of wild ones how to get out. In very severe weather, 
they are sometimes confined in a pipe after the ice is 
broken, by a brace or ligature, like that used by bird- 
catchers for linnets, &c ; and three or four thus fastened, 
do a great deal to prevent the water freezing by the con- 
stant undulation their motion produces. 

Before ending the subject, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain the mode in which a pipe is worked. About one 
or two P.M. the decoy-man visits his pipes, and, unseen, 
makes his observations behind the reed screen. Should 
he see the banks at the entrance of a pipe well lined 
with fowl, and the wind be pretty favourable, he looks 
out for a decoy duck or two — every pipe should be fre- 
quented by a portion of these, the decoy-man's gendar- 
merie — if any are in sight, probably they will come in 
expectation of barley as soon as the dog is put round ; 
but should they be out of ken, the slightest whistle will 
command their attention, and if they act their part well^ 
they probably will bring more or less of the wild-fowl 
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to the entrance of the pipe— they seldom persuade them 
to come further. The decoy-man, posting himself at one 
of the screens nearest the pool, flings a mouthful of bread, 
which the dog does not directly pick up, but performs a 
circumbendibus, jumping over at the opening before him^ 
and returning to his master at the next : thus appearing 
to the fowl for a moment, and then vanishing. If they 
follow the deceiver, the dog is worked at the next screen, 
going up the pipe, and the decoy-man runs him round, 
quicker or slower, according to the motions of the fowl, 
which he can see by peeping through the reed screen. 
In all the screens a piece of stick is left sticking in the 
reed, by moving which, right or left, a momentary small 
aperture is made for the eye to see what is passing on 
the other side. There is great nicety in working a dog 
to the best advantage. Should all go right, and the fowl 
work well, when they have ascended the pipe far enough, 
and nothing can be seen by the ducks remaining in the 
pool, his assistant steps up, or the decoy-man turns back 
and displays his hat behind them ; a confused skurry then 
takes place, all striving to be first into the fatal purse net 
Novelty seems to be a great attraction. When sleepy, 
they will not sometimes stir unless the dog has a hand- 
kerchief tied round his neck, or something else done to 
make him remarkable. The friend from whose practical 
knowledge I have made these notes on decoys, on one 
occasion succeeded in alluring some fowl, careless to the 
dog, by putting a ferret through the evolutions customary 
to the dog. By means of a line tied to it, the new per- 
former went through its part well the first time ; but 
being tried again would obstinately go precisely the 
wrong way. It appears that the curve of the pipes in a 
decoy should be turned the same way in each ; they are 
generally made according to the course of the sun, from 
left to right ; if some are one way and some another, it 
puzzles the dog — ^he is apt to work counter. When pipes 
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are laid down in the opposite curve, they are called by» 
decoy-men "left-handed pipes/' as the bread must be 
thrown with the left hand. The representations of work- 
ing fowl, which originally appeared in the Penny Maga- 
zine^ and have been copied into other works, are not 
entirely correct. In one, the dog, instead of being before 
the fowl, is behind them, apparently driving them up the 
pipe ; and in another, a gentleman in marsh boots, with a 
duck gun, and a water spaniel with a duck in his mouthy 
stands ready to greet their arrival Decidedly, a decoy- 
man would marvel greatly at the appearance of such a 
phenomenon in his domain. The presence of a single 
confederate, if fowl work well, is to be dispensed with ; 
even with the assistance of turf and the greatest care, 
the sense of smell is so acute in wild-fowl, that they 
easily detect the slightest addition in numbers.^ 

As might be expected from the extent of our marshes^ 
several species of wild-fowl breed regularly in Norfolk, — 
the Common Duck of course ;^ the Teal in some num- 
bers ; the Garganey and the Shoveller occasionally ; and 
on the coast the Shelldrake."^ I have known sixty or 

^* Some further notes on Norfolk Decoys will found in the Appendix. 
T. S. 

*** Where perfectly unmolested, ducks still breed in great numbers; 
1 200 or 1300 fowl are bred in some seasons in the wilderness of reeds and 
water between Ranworth decoy and the river, (Note in first edition.) 

"^^ Provincial "Burrow Duck," **Bai^ander." This bird, many years 
ago, nested in the rabbit burrows on the extensive tracts of sand hills border- 
ing the coast in North Norfolk ; there, twenty-five years ago, I found the 
shells of eggs from which young ones had been hatched, but at that time it 
was becoming very rare. For the last eight or ten years I am informed 
they have returned to their old haunts, and that a few pairs nest there 
annually ; the eggs are generally found and hatched under hens, and about 
the beginning of August they sell for sixteen shillings a brace in the London 
market. My informant, whose authority is unquestionable, but whose 
name I withhold as it would indicate too precisely the locality, also tells 
me that the young, hatched under a domestic duck, are easily reared ; but 
adthough in many instances wild young birds have been caught and placed 
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seventy teal collect together of an evening to feed, so 
early as the first week in August. These birds must have 
bred here, or the migration must have been most un- 
usually early. In two instances in the last year or two, 
I have known a teal's nest in the neighbourhood where 
I reside, which is a high and dry part, with only here 
and there a small stream and little bit of fen, on which 
turf is cut. This is mentioned as the bird has sometimes 
been thought to nest here but seldom. But besides these 
instances, which are of regular occurrence, I think that 
research would show that other fowl occasionally nest in 
our marshes. The Pochard (Anas ferina) has been said 
to have bred on Scoulton mere.^ I am here quoting 
from memory, but I think Sheppard and Whitear say so 
in their " Catalogue of Norfolk Birds "in the Linncean 
Transactions ; and more recent observation has corrobo- 
rated the fact. I know of no particular instance in which 
I can prove a nest : yet the whole of this last summer, 
three pochards remained together on the open parts of 
Ranworth decoy. Arguing from the habits of the 
common mallard, which are well known, these would of 
course be the three drakes, and three ducks were sitting 
in the adjoining marshes. 

The Pochard (Anas ferina, Linnaeus) — Provincial, 
''Poker," "Sandy Poker," ''Dunbird." Frequents our 
broads in large flocks during winter, resting generally in 
the day-time on some of the larger decoys, and in its 

with birds of their own age hatched under a domestic foster parent, in no 
instance have they been brought to maturity — ^having once been accustomed 
to their natural mother and habits, they refused all the fostering care of the 
domestic Duck, although placed with birds of their own species and age« 
T. S. 

^^ Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear say, '' This species and also the 
Shoveller breed at Scoulton Mere ; '* such is known not to be the case now, 
although there is no doubt the above statement is correct. William Hewitt 
told me that '* years ago" he had shot many '* red-head" flappers at 
Scoulton. T. €. 
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evening flight removing to the most extensive waters, 
such as Breydon water. Horsey mere, Hickling broad^ 
&c This last is a favourite haunt of the Pochard on 
account of its shallowness, which gives the bird easy 
access to those beds of weed from which it draws its 
support. The whole night is spent by these birds in 
diving for their food ; and the *' working," as the gunners 
call it, of a large flock of Pochards, may be heard, on a 
still night, at least half a mile. During this time, they 
in general do not present a favourable shot to the fowler, 
as half the flock is under water, and they sit very widely 
dispersed. But no sooner does the grey light of morn- 
ing glimmer faintly, than the Pochards begin, as the 
gunners term it, to " head up '* together, in preparation 
for flight to their day quarters ; and at this time a very 
profitable shot is often made with a swivel gun and punt 
They are occasionally seen at sea, but are only ac- 
cidental visitants there. Although they frequent decoys, 
they will not enter the pipe ; or if stragglers do so, they 
immediately escape by diving back again. The decoy- 
man at Winterton (a most weighty authority in his line) 
told me, that one winter, during a hurricane from the 
N.E., he surprised four or five Pochards so far up a pipe 
that they got confused, tried to fly instead of diving, 
and ultimately got into the purse net. He appeared to 
regard the occurrence as most uncommon. The plan of 
taking this bird by a net stretched on lofty poles, which 
rise suddenly and take the Pochards in their flight, was, 
and I believe is still, practised in Essex, but has never 
been resorted to in Norfolk, (see Daniell's Rural Sports, 
iii., p. 282, article " Pochard.") This is the best wild-fowl 
for the table of all the Anatidae ; has the honour of a 
near relationship to the celebrated Canvas-back Duck of 
America, which has its name, " Valisneria," from a par- 
ticular grass on which it feeds. The Pochard is found in 
America generally in company with the Canvas-back, and 
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feeds in the same manner ; appears sometimes in frost 
upon the higher parts of our rivers, but not so commonly 
as the Tufted Duck and the Golden Eye. With regard 
to the Pochard's breeding in Norfolk, the following is ex- 
tracted from Girdlestone's memoranda: "Upon Hickling 
broad, August 1 6th, 1827, I found four Pochards, three 
of which I shot They turned out to be all young fowl^ 
no doubt bred somewhere in the vicinity. I am informed 
that this duck has bred upon Scoulton mere." 

I have since heard from an accurate observer that he 
has shot the young Pochard at Scoulton, and that flappers 
of this species were not uncommon there ; but that the 
quagmire where they were found was so rotten, and the 
reeds so high, that the difficulty of shooting them was 
very great.^^ 

1*7 From recent inquiry, the pochard has ceased to breed at Scoulton ; 
the teal and wild duck still nest there. (Note in first edition.) 

Provincial, "Red-head." All doubt as to the nesting of this species in 
Norfolk has now been removed, but it is not in the district of the broads that 
the nests have been found, although from birds of both sexes having been seen 
on more than one of the broads in the months of May, June, and July, it is 
extremely probable that it occasionally breeds there also. On the 25th 
May, 1874, I saw on the sandy margin of one of the Meres in the south 
western portion of the county, several ducks preening and sunning them- 
selves, which I had no doubt were Pochards. Again on the 15th April, 
1876, I saw on another mere about a dozen ducks, which were too wild for 
me to obtain a good view of them ; but in an entry in my note-book made 
at the time, I express no doubt that they were Pochards. On both occasions 
I was assisted by an excellent glass. The birds seen by me were ap- 
parently all males, the females being probably engaged in nesting. In the 
same district in 1875, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Upcher found both eggs and 
young of this species on Stanford and Tomston Meres on the Merton 
Estate ; and, on 29th May, 1876, six or seven female Pochards, two with 
broods of young and one nest with six eggs, were seen in the same 
localities by Lord Walsingham and Professor Newton ; and again on the 
30th May, other nests were found. It is gratifying to know that every 
precaution will be taken to preserve these and the other ducks, which 
nest in the same localities, from molestation. See note by Professor Newton 
on the breeding of the Pochard in Norfolk, in Dresser's * Birds of Europe,' 
part 67, May, 1878. T. S. 
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The Shoveller (Anas clypeata^ Linnaeus) — Provin- 
cial, "Beck." Breeds occasionally in the Norfolk marshes ; 
prefers rather a dry marsh to nest in, to the rushes round 
our broads. A brood or two are hatched every year, 
in the marshes round Winterton decoy. I have known 
young fowl of this species during August at Horsey, and 
have seen broods of them upon Hickling broad. They 
are not so difficult of access as most other wild-fowl. 
More frequent with us in spring and summer than in 
the depth of winter. I see by a memorandum of 
Mr. Girdlestone's that the eggs have been hatched and 
the young brought to maturity in Yarmouth. Lays from 
seven to nine eggs, similar to the common wild duck s, 
but shorter in shape and much smaller.^ 

Garganey (Anas querquedulay Linnaeus) — Provincial, 
" Summer Teal." This elegant little duck breeds some- 
times with us ; broods of them are found upon the broads 
in July and August. They generally appear in March, 
whence their name of Summer Teal. I have seen the 
immature bird in August: on comparing it with two 
young teal killed on the same day, it was easily dis- 
tinguished by the greater length of neck, more slender 
habit in general, and the lighter colour of the plumage. 

"^^ Provincial, "Spoonbill." This bird, although .perhaps not so 
generally distributed as formerly, breeds regularly in various parts of the 
county : on 25th May, 1 874, an old Drake in lovely plumage attracted 
my attention, by his evident anxiety, as he flew over a small piece 
of water at Wretham; there was only one spot on the margin of the 
water which afforded the slightest cover, and at that spot was a clump of 
rushes with an old sallow tree leaning over the water ; on shaking the tree 
the female, followed by a numerous brood of little ones, started out almost 
from under my feet and made off into the open water. On another occa- 
sion, on 15th April, I counted eight drake Shovellers on one small piece of 
water, the females being probably engaged in incubation. On the 2 1st 
May, 1877, I put up a female which, from her actions, I have no doubt had 
young ones on the margin of Barton Broad. I also saw a pair at Hoveton 
on the 13th May. Sheppard and Whitear say that in 18 18, the Warrener 
at Winterton took fifty-six eggs from nests belonging to this species. T. S. 
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A friend received a pair alive in March, 1822, from the 
Winterton decoy, the female of which deposited an egg 
in the basket during her journey. Is very rarely seen 
during severity of weather ; indeed, I cannot recollect a 
single instance. A great many Garganey are bred in 
confinement in Holland. According to the following 
observation, taken from Girdlestone's memoranda, the 
nest of this duck is rarely found : " Garganey breed often 
in Norfolk, but as they deposit their eggs in the most 
inaccessible reed bushes, their nests are never discovered, 
although the young birds, yet unable to fly, are often 
seen. They usually appear on the broads in March, 
and those which do not intend to breed here depart 
about the end of April. July 24th, 1827, I was at Hick- 
ling, and went at sun-down for the flight; shot four 
Garganey, three of which were young birds."^** 

The Teal (Anas crecca, Linn.) is more abundant 
with us in November perhaps than any month, as many 
seem to migrate further south in great extremity of 
weather. Being one of the ducks which prefer fresh 
water, is often found on our brooks and smaller streams, 
and goes further inland to breed than other wild-fowl, 

** Provincial ** Summer Teal," ** Crick." The Garganey nests regularly 
in the broad district in some numbers. Mr. Blofeld describes the nest as 
composed of grass and a quantity of down from the parent bird ; it is a deep 
cupshape, remarkably warm and snug, and placed in the long grass of the 
drained marshes. In such a situation I have more than once found the 
nest, but never far from a reed-bed. The female lays as many as fourteen 
eggs towards the end of April, and on one occasion Mr. Blofeld says, "On 
being disturbed from the nest, with pleasing hypocrisy feigned cripple, to 
lead me away from the precious deposit." Messrs. Sheppard and Whitear, 
in 1824, say, ** It seems probable that the Garganey sometimes breeds in 
Norfolk ; " and the Messrs. Paget, in 1834, speak of it on the authority of 
Mr. Girdlestone as '* occasionally breeding;" in 1846 also Messrs. Gumey 
and Fisher allude to it as having ** been known to breed in Norfolk ;*' as 
it now breeds frequently in some parts of the broads, it would seem that its 
numbers must have been on the increase of late years, as it is hardly possible 
it could have been overlooked. T. S. 
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the Mallard excepted. I have seen young Teal on Scul- 
thorpe moor, near Fakenham ; also on Old Buckenham 
fen, near Attleburgh. When it breeds in Norfolk, does 
not appear so prolific as it is reported to be in higher 
latitudes ; the young in number do not here often exceed 
eight Hearne, in his yourney from Hudson! s Bay to the 
Northern Ocean, speaks of broods of sixteen and seven- 
teen as usual.^*® In the summer of 1842, a Teal was 
observed in Ranworth decoy with twelve young ones, 
which is far the most numerous brood I ever knew of. 
Is taken every year in great numbers in our decoys ; in 
that at Winterton in particular, where more than two 
hundred have been caught at once in a single pipe. Al- 
though it congregates in immense numbers in decoys, it 
does not flight in such large flocks as many other ducks, 
from twenty to twenty-five Teal being a considerable 
number. I have once known of a flock of sixty, but this 
is a very singular occurrence.^" 

^*® This does not however refer to the European Teal but ta the American 
species. T.S. 

^*i This bird is far less local than the Garganey, and nests occasionally 
in suitable localities all over the county. In 1850, Mr. Lubbock says in 
one of his notes, that Lord Walsingham having established a Decoy at 
Merton, many teal were hatched in the rough ground which surrounded it. 
Lord Walsingham, however, informs me that Mr. Lubbock is in error in 
supposing that the late Lord Walsingham made a decoy at Merton. He 
threw up two banks across a small stream, one at Tomston and another at 
Stanford, and flooded some fifty acres of low marshy ground in each in- 
stance, and these artificial ** meres'* have ever since been very favourite 
places of resort for all kinds of wildfowl, many of which remain to breed 
there every year. On the 23rd April, 1867, Mr. Blofeld found a Teal's 
nest at Hoveton, placed in an alder stump and filling up the centre of 
the stool ; it was a very snug habitation, lined with feathers from the parent 
bird, and contained eleven eggs, which were set upon. Some years ago, 
in Invemesshire, a Teal sat so close that she allowed me to remove her 
from her nest with my hand. On the 13th May, I saw a Teal's nest with 
ten eggs in it at Ranworth; they were nearly hatched, and the keeper 
told me that he had taken two pheasant's eggs out of the nest. ^ A second 
nest near the same spot was destroyed by rats, and this also had two 
pheasant's eggs in it. T. S. 
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I wonder that this beautiful little fowl has not been 
more frequently domesticated; it would fill the same 
situation on the duck pond which the bantam does in the 
poultry yard. Its estimation for the table would be a 
strong recommendation. Was not formerly so highly 
esteemed; the Northumberland Household-book, 15 12, 
says that Teylles are not to be bought if other fowl can 
be procured. Has always been common in Norfolk; 
Sir T. Browne especially mentions the abundance of 
Teylles in his time. 

The Wigeon (Anas penelope) — Provincial, "Smee," 
** Easterling,*' — is very abundant in winter. I know of no in- 
stance of the nest having been found in this county, although 
the birds occasionally remain late, or even the whole summer, 
on our waters; in 1877, Mr. Hamond informed Mr. Steven- 
son that several remained all the summer on the lake at 
Narford. Mr. Blofeld tells me that the " American Weed " 
(Anacharis alsinastrum) proved very attractive to the Wigeon, 
and that large numbers frequented his great broad at Hoveton 
in October, 1868, the first year of the appearance of that pest 
in his broads ; it subsequently covered many acres and stopped 
the navigation. The Wigeon were in excellent condition, and 
it also proved very attractive to the Swans. Again, in 1869, 
the same influx of Wigeon occurred through the autumn and 
winter, the weed being thicker than ever, so that a small boat 
could hardly be " quanted *' round the broad. The following 
summer the water became so stagnant that the fish died, great 
masses of the weed floated to the surface and lay rotting in the 
water ; this went on till the pest finally exhausted itself, leaving 
the broad perfectly clear of weeds of all kinds. It is still to be 
found in some of the ditches but not in the broad, nor did it 
occur in the small broad, probably owing to the different nature 
of the soil of the bottom. T. S. 

Another fowl, the TUFTED DuCK (Anas fuligula)— 
Provincial, "Black Poker" — has never h^^n proved to 
breed in Norfolk. Many years ago, as that practical 
ornithologist, the late Mr. Girdlestone, was passing up 
a narrow passage amidst a wilderness of reeds in one of 
the broads, an old duck of this species, and three young 
ones, passed close by the boat. At least, I mention what 
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was the impression of my friend and of the fen-man who 
was with him in the boat ; and I believe it almost im- 
possible that they could both have been mistaken. Pen- 
nant, in one of his tours, mentions seeing a small flock 
of these birds in the East Fen, near Spalding in Lincoln- 
shire, in the beginning of July — a strong proof that 
formerly they sometimes remained here all the year.^** 
This fowl, the Tufted Duck, in hard weather follows the 
course of the rivers in its evening flight, until it has 
occasionally come quite into the heart of Norwich, and 
been surprised by daylight"^ 

The Golden Eye {A, dangula) has never been fairly 
discovered to breed here ; but having at one time the 
fishing of Horsey mere in this county, I made memo- 
randa of two Golden Eyes which kept constantly to- 
gether, long after all other wild-fowl had departed. The 
last time I saw them together was May I2th; on the 
26th I observed the drake just in the same part of the 
water, swimming alone. I took great pains to find the 
nest, which I think must have existed, but could not 
The Golden Eye is peculiar in its choice of a nesting 

^** Pennant's words are : — ** I have seen in the East Fen a small flock of 
the Tufted Duck ; but they seemed to make it only a baiting place.'* (Tour 
in Scotland, 1790 Ed., p. 12.) Nothing is said of the time of year when he 
saw them. The species is now known to have bred for many years in 
Nottinghamshire, and the nest has been found in Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland. T. S. 

**8 Mr. Lubbock elsewhere say? he has seen old Tufted Ducks on the 
broads in the midst of summer, and Mr. Blofeld saw a male of this species 
in company with a male Pochard on Wroxham Broad on May lOth, 1849. 
But although the Tufted Duck has never been actually detected nesting in 
the broad district, on the other side of the county, the fact of its breeding with 
us is fully established on the best possible authority. In the first week in 
June, 1875, Mr. Stevenson saw three pairs of Tufted Ducks on one of the 
Merton Meres ; but although he had a strong suspicion that they were breed- 
ing, he failed to discover a nest ; in 1876, however, on the 26th May, 
Lord Walsingham succeeded in flushing a Tufted Duck from her nest on 
Stanford^ Mere, in which were six eggs ; and at the same time and place, 
he and Professor Newton saw two males and four females of the same 
species. T. S. 
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place, (see Mr. Dann's information to Mr. Yarrell.) It 
prefers a tree to breed in. In Lapland they place boxes 
in trees near the river, and then take the eggs as soon 
as laid. I did not know of this at the time I was looking 
in the marsh for the nest I supposed to be there.^** 

I have been particular on this point, as, in this district, 
no part of ornithology demands more attention than the 
nests of water birds. Many marshes, which are regularly 
traversed, by means of boats and the ditches cut, in 
autumn and winter, are in summer pathless wilds of 
water, sedge, and reed : — " We can't get about there till 
the marshes are mown," is a phrase familiar to all who 
know the Norfolk broads. Even the heron sometimes 
nests in these situations, and the eggs are unmolested, as 
no one can reach them.^** 

When we consider that new species are continually 
discovered amongst us — when we know what observa- 
tion every year brings to light — there is just room for 
hope that the increased ardour with which natural history 
is now followed, will show some cases in which birds, 
now not suspected of it, occasionally nest in the Norfolk 
fens. 

There can be no greater proof of how rich a mine of 
undiscovered material remains, than the fact afforded by 
British swans. Until lately, the Wild Swan, Elk or 
Hooper,^** and the Tame or Mute Swan, were the only 



1** Provincial, "Rattlewing," "Rattler." W. Hewitt told Mr. Blofeld 
that he saw two Golden Eyes on Hoveton Broad in the middle of May, 
1862. T. S. 

*** The Heron has long ceased to nest in such situations. T. S. 

^ Provincial, ** Whistling Swan." The following interesting remarks 
on the note and habits of the Hooper occur in one of Mr. Lubbock*s MS. 
notes : — **It is singular that whilst voice, trachea, &c., constitute so essen- 
tial a distinction between this and the Mute Swan, the Hooper should so 
much affect the company of the latter ; whenever tame Swans are kept on 
a broad, any Hooper that alights there is sure to make one of the company. 
Thus associated, the long straight neck, and plain anserine carriage of the 
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English known species ; now within the last fifteen years, 
it has been found that a species, somewhat smaller, and 
differing in several peculiarities, called Bewick's Swan, 
is nearly as common with us as the hooper ; and within 
the last two or three years, another fine species of swan 
has been added to the list — the POLISH SWAN.^*' Now 
if birds of this magnitude passed amongst us so long un- 
noticed and undistinguished, what stimulus does this give 
to every one willing to look closely into natural history 
with the hope of gaining original information]! Perhaps 
I should say that, among others, there were two causes 
that rendered the study of many of our water birds in- 



Hooper, cause it to appear to great disadvantage. A Hooper, which was 
wounded in the wing, was some years back placed on a broad belonging 
to Mr. Waites, of Ingham, here it was soon joined by a mate, which con- 
tinued with it till the spring was considerably advanced ere it departed 
northward. The note of several Hoopers heard together from a distance 
is most musical, ... by the Laplander compared to that of a violin, 
it conjures up in his mind agreeable hopes and thoughts, telling him that 
winter is past, that pasture is at hand for his Reindeer, and that short-lived 
arctic flowers shall bloom again on the banks of the Tomea. He therefore 
thinks it harmonious in the extreme. The English fen-man on the contrary 
listens with disgust to the phalanx of Hoopers which sweep on high over 
his head, they speak of increase and continuance of cold, remind him of 
want of fuel, and of dearth of occupation. . The voices of the unwelcome 
visitors grate upon his ear, and from association of ideas he calls them 
melancholy and unpleasant.'* T. S. 

147 Naturalists are slow to accept this bird as a true species. That it is 
specifically distinct however from C. olor I have long been convinced. 
Lord Lilford has bred white Cygnets from birds in his possession, and these 
in their turn have again produced white Cygnets ; a pair at Northrepps 
have also in three successive seasons produced white broods (Transactions of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, il, p. 258, et seq.) I cannot 
in a foot-note enter upon the minor distinctions which exist between this 
bird and C. olor^ but the subject has been fully entered upon by Mr. 
Stevenson in the forthcoming volimie of his * Birds of Norfolk.* Scarcely a 
season passes without one or more of these birds being killed ; some are 
undoubtedly wild birds, but others have evidently escaped from confine- 
ment, and I have very little doubt there are some at large upon the waters 
of this county, although I could never hear of a white Cygnet being met 
with. T. S. 
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tricate until lately — the great difference of summer and 
winter plumage in many of the waders was not rightly 
understood; take the knot, for instance, in summer 
garb and in winter, — no wonder that for very many 
years, and by many different naturalist^, these were 
made different species; and, secondly, the ignorance 
which prevailed as to the double moult, and change of 
plumage which takes place yearly in many of the duck 
tribe, being complete in some and only a partial varia^ 
tion in other species. There is also to be taken into 
account another fact, that some water birds — sandpipers 
of various kinds, gulls and terns, and many others — 
suddenly desert their usual haunts in the end of spring, 
and hurry away to breed elsewhere. This happens in 
the stint or ox-bird of our beach, — some breed as far in- 
land as the warrens about Swaffham and Thetford ;^*® as 
also the ring dottrel. I have found the stint breeding 
thirty miles from the sea, on the top of the Highland 
Grampians. The Green Sandpiper is a remarkable in- 
stance of this ; it tarries at almost all seasons on a small 
stream, where I often find it, but seldom breeds there. It 
appears to hurry back again directly, losing no time when 
the young can fly. I have more than once found them 
return in parties of six — the old birds and four young. 

I have already mentioned those kinds of wild-fowl 
which are most frequent, but severe winters bring us 
specimens of many of the rarer kinds. 

Both the Eider Duck (A. mollissima) and the King 
Duck (A. spectabilis) have been shot upon this coast, 
in one or two instances.^** 



1^ Mr. Lubbock told Mr. Stevenson that he did not mean to imply that 
the Dunlin ever bred at Thetford, but that it resorted to situations a* 
far from the sea as that chosen by the Ring Dotterel at Thetford. T. S. 

^ The Eider Duck, in immature plumage, is occasionally met with on 
the coast. The only record of the occurrence of the King Duck in Nor- 
folk worthy of consideration, is that mentioned by Messrs. Paget on the 

N 
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The Nyroca Duck or White Eye (A.ferruginea) 
has been found several times ; one was shot on Surling- 
ham broad many years back. I saw this bird alive 
lately in the gardens at Mr. Gurney's seat at Keswick, 
probably taken upon his decoy at Hempstead *^ it has 
in one instance been taken in Ranworth decoy. 

That curious and rare species, the Red-CRESTED 
Whistling Duck (FuUgula rufina) has occurred several 
times. ^^ Mr. Gurney has one killed at Surhngham, and 
I saw a very fine specimen the other day, sent to be pre- 
served, from Horsey. 

The glory of the Norwich Museum, however, amongst 
water-fowl, is the WESTERN DuCK (Anas stelleri), the 
valuable present of Mr. Steward, and unique in England. 
It was shot at Caistor."^ 

The Velvet Duck (A,fusca) is found in some num- 
bers occasionally. These northern visitants come amongst 
us in very unequal numbers. In the winter of 1829-30, 
upwards of twenty specimens came into the hands of a 
bird preserver in Norwich : the next year he received 
only one, shot by Captain Petre on Hickling water, and 
preserved in the collection of the Rev. C. Penrice. Their 
scarcity is probably more in appearance than reality; 

authority of Lilly Wigg, a female which was shot on Breydon on the 25th 
July, 1 81 3. The Lowestoft bird is of more than doubtful authenticity. The 
following note on this bird was kindly furnished me by Mr. Stevenson : — 
**The King Eider is mentioned by the Messrs. Paget, on Wigg's authority, 
but it is singular that the Common Eider is not named in the list, and King 
Eider may have been written by mistake. In the days before Yarrell, I 
question if Wigg, or any one at Yarmouth, would have recognised the 
female of the King Eider as distinct from the more common species." T. S. 

iw Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., tells me this bird was taken in the Hemp- 
stead Decoy, and died at Hethersett in 185 1, at the age of fifteen years. 
T. S. 

m First described as British by Hunt in his British Ornithology, ii., 
P» 333» with figure from a specimen killed on Breydon in July, 1818. T. S. 

**• This specimen is no longer "unique in England," a second having 
been killed at Filey, in Yorkshire, in August, 1845. T. S. 
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they, like the scoters, keep at sea whenever possible, and 
nothing but most tempestuous weather will bring them 
to the inland waters, where they are exposed to the gun 
of the fowler. In 1833, several specimens occurred in 
Norfolk as early as November. In the winter of 1838 
one was killed as far inland as Cossey above Norwich."* 

The Scoter (A, nigra) appears upon the coast every 
winter. I once observed one of these last as high upon 
our river as Thorpe. It very seldom quits the ocean. 

Very severe weather brings a few of the LONG-TAILED 
Ducks (Harelda glacialis) ; but their nature appears so* 
hardy that they often remain the whole winter in more 
northern latitudes. 

The Gad wall (A, strepera, Linn.) is scarce in Nor- 
folk.^ I received a fine male specimen in January, 
1832, from Sutton. The man who shot it, although for 
many years a practical wild-fowl shot, did not know 
what bird it was, in fact, had never seen one before. A 
poulterer and bird preserver in Norwich, to whom I sent 
it to be set up, had not received a specimen during that 
season ; but added that he generally received one or two 
during the winter. The fen-man who sent me the above 
specimen, told me that he was attracted to the part of 
the water where the fowl was, by its loud and singular 
call. It is generally to be seen in the Norwich market 
once or twice in the winter. Three were taken in com- 
pany with common ducks in Ranworth decoy in the 
winter of 184 1. 

The Pintail (A, acuta) is generally shot or taken in 
decoys every season. This appears a bird of singular 

1^ This bird, an adult male, is now in the possession of Mr. J. H. 
Gumey, T. S. 

w* Provincial, " Heart Duck," " Summer Duck," " Grey Duck. " A few 
pairs of these birds breed every year at Narford in a state of perfect free- 
dom ; they are descendants of birds taken in the Southacre decoy and 
turned off, partially pinioned. Their progeny have spread to various neigh- 
bouring waters. T. b. 
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habits. In a decoy, sometimes, a Pintail may be ob- 
served to leave his own species, and associate entirely 
with wigeon. In Lord Derby's menagerie, the Pintail 
paired with the wigeon by preference, there being other 
Pintails in the pond. Both the Gadwall and the Pintail 
are abundant in Holland, the latter especially. 

That beautiful bird, the HARLEQUIN DuCK (A. histri- 
onica), has occurred in one or two instances — once at 
Yarmouth."* 

We owe to Mr. Yarrell the complete verification of a 
new species amongst us, hitherto thought American — ^the 
BUFFEL-HEADED DuCK (Clangula albeola). This bird* 
and immature Golden Eyes were confounded and de^ 
scribed under the name "Morillon," many naturalists 
denying any distinction. I have a letter, however, from 
Mr. Girdlestone, which shows that he had very nearly 
arrived at a right conclusion long before. He points out 
to me in that letter, the great difference of position in 
nostril, which Bewick speaks of, and formation of bill, 
and adds that the bird is known to the Yarmouth gun- 
ners as the " Little Rattle-wing," and the Golden Eye is 
called the " Rattle-wing ; " that it is the hardiest species 
of fowl known on the coast, remaining at sea when all 
others are driven southward by stress of weather. My 
friend's letter was written in 1828 ; and had it not been 
for his untimely death, I think he would have persevered 

*" Mentioned by the Messrs. Paget on the authority of Lilly Wigg, by 
whom it was bought in the Yarmouth market. Mr. Stevenson has kindly 
^mished me with the following note on this bird : — **Mr. J. H. Gumey, 
Jun., has taken great pains to investigate the instances in which this bird 
is said to have been killed in Norfolk, and quite comes to the conclusion 
that none are authentic. I can make nothing out about the museum male 
bird ; and the others being females, are just as likely to have been Long- 
tail^ Ducks, adult females, or birds of the year. Lilly Wigg was not an 
ornithologist proper, and yet three of the rarest and most questionable 
species in the Norfolk list, rest almost entirely on his authority, the Red« 
breasted Goose, Harlequin Duck, and the King Eider." T. S. 
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until he had established the new species. Mr. Miller of 
Yarmouth has a very good specimen of the Buffel-head.*^ 
Both that bird and the Golden Eye are, comparatively 
speaking, very rare in complete plumage, and probably 
are very slow in attaining their adult garb. Colonel 
Hawker, whose authority on all wild-fowl must be 
reckoned first-rate, seems to have an idea of the separa* 
tion of this last species ; he speaks of the Golden Eye 
and also of the Little Morillon, as he calls it, — separating 
the two birds. 

With regard to Wild Geese of different species, they 
are not very abundant on the Yarmouth side of the 
county. Enormous flocks of the Bean Goose (Anas 
segetum) visit the western parts of Norfolk every autumn. 
With these are sometimes a good many of the White- 
fronted Goose (A, albifrons) ; and also a newly-dis- 
covered species, the PiNK-FOOTED GooSE (A, phceni" 
copus)t which is probably more common in England than 
we are aware of. One of the very first specimens 
recognized as a new species in England, was shot at 
Holkham by the present Lord Leicester."' The original 

^^ This bird was killed near Yarmouth in the winter of 1830, and is 
referred to by Messrs. Paget in a foot-note to the Golden-eye, p. 1 1, under 
the name of " Morillon." It is now in the collection of Mr. Rising, of 
Horsey. The letter referred to above as having been received from Mr. 
Girdlestone, will be found printed in extenso in the Transactions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists* Society, ii., p. 398. Mr. Lubbock*s re* 
marks seem to convey the impression that he considered this bird and the 
Golden-eye occurred in about equal numbers ; this, however, is by no means 
the case, Mr. Rising*s bird being the only authentic Norfolk specimen of 
C albeolcLt this is the more remarkable as it is an old male in perfect 
plumage. A specimen in the British Museum is labelled " Norfolk," the 
authenticity of which is however more than doubtful (Harting, Handbook 
British Birds, p. 161). T. S. 

^^ Mr. Lubbock's prognostication has since proved correct, this is the 
most common species on the western side of the county. Probably the enor- 
mous flocks of Bean Geese mentioned above were really Prink-footed 
Geese, the distinction not being then understood. The Bean Goose in 
certainly a veiy rare bird in Norfolk. T. S. 
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stock of our domestic Goose— the Grey-LAG or Grey- 
LEGGED Goose (A. palustris) — is now very rare in 
Britain. Mr. Lombe told me that years elapsed before 
he could procure a specimen. Mr. Daniell speaks of it 
as still breeding occasionally in the Cambridgeshire fens 
at the end of the last century. 

The Brent Goose {A, brenta) is shot on Breydon 
and elsewhere, but never appears in the great flocks 
tvhich are seen on the E^sex and southern coasts ; and 
the Bernacle (A, bemicla) is found sometimes. That 
rarest of species, the Red-breasted Goose (A, ruficolUs) 
has once been found, and unluckily was eaten, in ignor- 
ance of its value.^ In two or three instances I have 
known the EGYPTIAN GooSE (A, egyptiaca) occur in 
such a manner, that there could be no doubt of the 
specimens being really wild ; in general, it is merely a 
domesticated bird. A very sharp look out should be 
kept for the well-known American species, the CANADA 
or Cravat Goose (A. canadensis), as there is no doubt 
that this bird often occurs in England in a state com- 
pletely wild. Mr. Jenyns mentions large flocks as 
occasionally seen in the Cambridgeshire fens.^ 

The Divers and Mergansers are of course merely 
driven here by stress of weather, and their numbers de- 
pend upon the severity of the season. I have known the 
Great Northern Diver (C, glacialis) as far inland as 
Lord Albemarle's lake at Quiddenham. The Black- 

1*8 This occurred in 1805 ; the bird was killed at Halvei^gate, and bonght 
by Mr. Lilly Wigg in the Yarmouth market, who, not knowing its valtie, 
plucked and ate it, to his lasting regret when he discovered the enormity he 
had committed ; he, however, had the satisfaction of finding its flesh " well 
flavoured." T. S. 

1^ Mr. Lubbock has certainly misunderstood Mr. Jenyns, whose words 
are : " It is not uncommon in some parts, and may be considered as in a 
great measure naturalised. Small flocks are occasionally observed in 
England in a state of liberty and independence." (Manual of British 
Vertebrate Animals, p. 227.) 
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THROATED DiVER (C. arcticus) is found sometimes. 
Mr. Penrice has a pair, shot in the Norwich river, 
in capital plumage. And a third species, the Red- 
Throated (C. septentrionalis) is not very uncommon iix 
its immature state (C, stellatus)}^ 

The Goosander (Mergus merganser) in its imperfect 
garb of Dun-diver, is found on our rivers in severe 
weather, but is rare in perfect plumage. I have known 
the Red-breasted Merganser (M. serrator) killed very 
near this city ; this was near Surlingham, and I was 
present when it was shot by one of the sons of Parker, 
who kept the ferry house. Upon shaking the bird, five 
roach dropped from its throat, large enough to be used 
as bait for pike ; they seemed all to have been taken in 
the space of a few minutes ; all their brightness remained 
on the scales. A specimen of a rarer kind, the Hooded 
Merganser (M, cucullatus)^ occurred at Yarmouth in 
1829.^^ The Smew (M, albellus) in adult plumage is very 
uncommon ; a very capital specimen was shot at Horsey 
lately. In immature plumage it is more frequent. 

'^^ C, stellatus is now believed to be the winter, not the immature, 
plumage of C. septentrionalis, T. S. 

**^ With regard to this bird, the following note by Professor Newton 
occurs in the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, 
ii., p. 408 ; it is explanatory of a letter from T. W. Elton to Selby, which 
accompanied the bird, the name of which Elton did not appear to know : — 
"This bird was undoubtedly the Hooded Merganser (Mergus cucullatus)^ 
first introduced by Selby to the list of stragglers to Britain, and the speci- 
men, bearing Mr. Elton's name on the ticket, is still in the collection at 
Twizell. In connection with this matter, some things are to be remarked. 
First, the fact that Elton, who (as his other letters to Selby show) was a 
diligent collector of birds, should have given this specimen to Selby, when 
the mere loan of it would have answered the latter's purpose. Secondly, 
that a specimen of this purely American species, should have been obtained 
by Elton with two of the as purely American species, Tringa pusiila or 
T. minutilla^ — the occurrence of which in England had not been recorded — 
said to have been shot at the same place. Thirdly, that the Merganser should 
have been preserved as a skin, without being mounted — a most unusual 
thing nt that period ; and fourthly, that more than a year had elapsed be- 
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The Puffin (Fratercula ardica, Linn.), generally known as 
the Sea Parrot, is pretty generally met with in autumn. The 
Common Guillemot ( Uria irwle), here called Willock, is not 
uncommon on our coast, as also the Razor-bill (Alca tarda )^ 
and both species wander from their nesting haunts on the 
Yorkshire cliffs as far south as Yarmouth Roads in search (^ 
food during the breeding season. The Ringed variety of the 
Guillemot ( U, lacrymans) has also occurred, and though only 
known to visit us of late years, the Black Guillemot (U. 
grylle) has been killed in two or three instances. The Little 
Auk (Alca aile, Linn.) is also occasionally met with in autumn 
and winter, sometimes in an exhausted condition far inland ; its 
appearance generally indicating bad weather at sea. T. S. 

With regard to the Terns or Sea Swallows, I have 
already mentioned one species, the Black Tern, as having 
been formerly very abundant. It breeds no longer on 
the Yarmouth side of the county. I have been lately 
informed that it breeds in some numbers on our western 
coast ; but Mr. Salmon, whose authority as an oologist 
is very high, expressly told me that he could not obtain 
eggs anywhere in Norfolk ; that the nearest point where 
he found it breeding was Crowland wash, in Lincoln- 
shire.^®^ [It is in many respects different from the 

tween the time of the reputed occurrence of the bird and the transmission 
of its skin to Selby. All these circumstances tend to throw some doubt on 
the statement in the text." The whole of this genus are known in Norfolk 
as "Sawyers." 

!•• Mr. Lubbock says the Terns are known on the broads by the name 
of "Dars," the Common Tern was "the Dar," the Lesser the "Little 
Dar," and this species the "Blue Dar." They are also called Sea 
Swallows, Starns, and Pearls. Mr. Stevenson has very kindly furnished 
me with the following interesting particulars as to this species, from notes 
collected by him for his forthcoming volume of the ' Birds of Norfolk.' 
"This species which, up to the commencement of the present century, 
bred in hundreds both in the broads and in the fens of Norfolk, has ceased 
to do so of late years, through the combined effects of drainage and perse* 
9ution. To the former cause however is mainly due its banishment as a 
summer resident, the breaking up of long-established haunts, as in the 
instances cited by Lubbock (in his communication to Yarrell) at Upton, 
near Acle, leading to the desertion of the neighbourhood altogether. They 
used also to breed in the marshes about Horsey and Winterton, and in 
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Lesser and Common Terns. It is far more gregarious 
in its habits and more general in its food, considerable 
part of which is composed of insects. Its wings are 
shorter, and its flight less buoyant, but vigorous in the 
extreme. Perhaps no bird except the martin can turn 
more quickly. Montagu notices this faculty. Indeed, 
when many of these birds are congregated together it is 
impossible to follow their flight, they pass so closely, 
that every moment a clash appears inevitable. Used 
some years ago to breed in myriads at Upton, [" Breeds 
in myriads near Upton,'* MS. note dated 18 18,] the nests 
were placed upon the dry eminences in a very swampy 
part of the marshes amongst low alders. And in those 
days they were spread during summer over a large 
extent of marsh. The fens, miles from Upton, were en- 
livened by blue Dars, as they were always called ; now 
months pass away without the appearance of a single 
bird.] I have found the nests of the LESSER Tern 
(Sterna minuta)}^ and of one larger species, formerly, 

the Feltwell and Hockwold fens in the south-western part of the county, 
but they had become extinct there long before they ceased to nest in the 
'Broad District.' It is a remarkable fact, however, that after the great 
flood in the winter of 1852-3, when some thousands of acres were laid under 
water in the ' Fen District/ three species which had ceased for years to 
nest in the Feltwell and Hockwold fens — ^the Black Tern, Redshank, and 
Black-headed Gull, did so in the following spring, attracted no doubt, by 
the yet unsubsided waters giving its normal features to the now cultivated 
fen-land. Three pairs of Black Terns nested in that neighbourhood in the 
spring of 1853, but did not return in the following year. The last nest I 
know of in Norfolk, was found at Sutton in 1858, when I regret to say the 
old birds were shot by a marshman, who brought them with two eggs to 
the late Mr. Sayer, a birdstuffer of Norwich, and they are now in my 
collection. This species occurs regularly, in small numbers, on our broads 
and meres in spring, about the middle of April, and in autumn, in August 
and September, with the young birds of the year." T. S. 

^ The liesser and Common Terns have now ceased to nest in either of 
the localities named above ; they are at present restricted to the extensive 
sand and shingle beaches of the north-west comer of the county, extending 
from Snettiaham near Lynn, to Blakeney, Cley, and Salthouse. A pair 
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upon an island in Hickltng broad. They used also at 
that time to breed at Horsey. Whether this last species 
was what has been called the " Common Tern," I should 
not be able to say ; for formerly two other species — 
the Roseate Tern (S, dougalii) and the Sandwich 
Tern (S, boysii)^^^^^x^ confounded with what was 
called the Common Tern. They have proved the most 
abundant in some localities. The GULL-BILLED (S. 
anglica) and the Arctic Tern (S, arctica) have both 
occurred in Norfolk. That very large species, the 
Caspian Tern (S, caspia) has been killed in several 
instances upon this coast. The smallest species, the 
Lesser Terns (Sterna minuta) are very engaging little 
birds : in the summer time they will fly backward and 
forward over a boat moored for angling. I have often 
been attended by them at Hickling and Horsey. They 
approach within a very few yards, and are highly de- 
lighted with a very small fish — on one or two occasions, 
when I had minnows with me, they came close to the 
boat to take them. All these birds are now with us 
hardly to be considered more than visitants ; their nest- 
ing places have been broken up by the incursions of 
man. 

One of the rarest of the British Terns, the White-winged 
Black Tern (Sterna leucoptera)^ has occurred in Norfolk several 
times. One was killed on Horsey Mere on 17th May, 1853; 
one on Hickling Broad on 77th June, 1867 ; four were killed at 
one shot out of a flock of five, on Breydon, on 26th May, 187 1, 
the fifth bird escaped; and on the 30th May, 1873, five were 
killed out of a flock of seven on Hickling Broad, and several 
others are said to have frequented the broad at the same time 
which happily escaped. Mr. Gumey has an adult female 

or two of Ring Dotterel stiU occasionally nest on the beach at Horsey. 
T. S. 

i«* The Arctic Tern is probably here intended, it is not uncommon in 
spring and autumn ; but it is doubtful whether either it or the Roseate Tern 
ever nested on this coast ; indeed the claim of the latter species to a place 
in the Norfolk list is very slight indeed. T. S. 
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Whiskered Tern fS, hybrida) in his collection, killed on 
Hickling Broad on 17th June, 1847. T. S. 

The same may be said of Gulls, with the exception of 
one species, the Black-headed Gull {L, ridibundus} 
which breeds in large numbers at Scoulton mere, near 
Hingham/^ A small colony took possession formerly of 

«w Provincial, "Cob," "Scoulton Gull," "Puit" Such an excellent 
account of the Scoulton Gullery by Mr. Stevenson will be found in the 
Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society for 187 1 -2, 
p. 22, that nothing on that locality need be added, except that by the 
judicious management of the proprietor, the colony still maintains its num- 
bers. About 8,000 eggs are taken annually, the last being taken on the 
13th May, formerly the season closed on the 27th of May. Many year ago 
great numbers of these birds nested at Horsey, and Mr. Rising pointed out 
to me a marsh, now drained and forming excellent pasture, which in his 
father's time was literally covered with their nests at the proper season. Sir 
Thomas Browne, 200 years ago, speaks of the great abundance of these 
birds at Horsey. It is probable that when this colony was broken up the 
birds did not wholly forsake the neighbourhood, but small parties settled 
in several localities in the broads. At Hoveton, about 1 81 7, Mr. Blofeld 
used frequently to see their eggs in the cottages, but they do not seem to 
have effected a permanent settlement there till 1854, when, Mr. Blofeld 
tells me, about thirty nests were hatched off in safety in his Sedge Fen. 
They first made their appearance rather late in the season, as if they had 
been disturbed in some other locality. In 1858, 700 eggs were taken, and 
a great number of young ones hatched off; in 1864, 2,000 eggs were taken, 
and about the same number is taken annually without unduly distressing 
the birds. The last eggs are taken on the 13th of May. The rats commit 
great depredations amongst the eggs and young ones. So judiciously has 
Mr. Blofeld cared for his guests that he adds, "The colony has increased 
every year since its foundation, the birds appearing regularly in March, and 
departing with their young in July and August." In the same year in 
which Mr. Blofeld 's colony was established (1854), I visited the small 
Gullery at RoUesby Broad (see Morris' 'Naturalist,' iv., p. 253); they 
formerly nested there in considerable numbers, but for a time quite deserted 
the neighbourhood ; I was told however that about five years before my 
visit five or six pairs had reappeared, and that the number of birds was 
rapidly increasing. They finally deserted this locality in 1855 (driven away 
by the erection of the Yarmouth "Water Works,) probably in favour of 
Mr. Blofeld's breeding place, which is a much safer and more convenient 
site, the nests being placed on the dry "ronds" and "hoves," whereas at 
Rollesby they were constructed upon the broken-down reeds and sedges, 
frequently scarcely out of the water. In the two great nesting places at 
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the margin of RoUesby broad, but I do not know whether 
they were suffered to remain unmolested. I went lately 
to visit the guUery at Scoulton. The swampy island 
upon which they breed occupies a great portion of the 
mere, and the Gulls are indeed in myriads upon it The 
worthy proprietor does not suffer them to be unfairly 
molested. A portion of the eggs is always taken ; and 
their numbers may be judged of, from the fact that an 
average season produces more than 30,000 eggs — ^five 
years back, the keeper said, they took 44.000. Parts of 
their abode are so swampy, that no one can walk there 
to gather eggs, which of course tends to the maintenance 
of their numbers. Now and then a year of jubilee is 
given, and no eggs taken ; this was done lately at the 
instance of the neighbouring farmers, who justly value 
the services of these birds in the destruction of grubs, 
&c I was struck with the quickness and regularity with 
which they settled again upon their nests, as soon as our 
boats passed on — there appeared no confusion, though 
the birds formed a dense canopy when flying. The 
Lesser Black-backed Gull {L. /usaa) and the 

Herring Gull (Z. argentatus) are perhaps the most 
common of the larger species here. That scarce bird, the 
Little Gull (Z. minutus), has been found several 
times within the last three or four years."* 

Scoulton and Hoveton, I trust these charming birds have found secure re* 
treats, where they will be free from unfair molestation for many years to 
come. T. S. 

*•• One or two individuals of this species are generally met with on the 
Norfolk coast in the autumn or winter months, almost always in immature 
plumage, but the winter of 1869-70 was rendered remarkable by the great 
number of Little Gulls which visited us, driven in by stress of weather. 
About the i6th of February they made their appearance, and between that 
date and the end of the month, at least sixty specimens were killed in this 
county, most of them occurring between the loth and 14th. Almost all 
these were in adult plumage. It is remarkable that with the exception of 
Bridlington on the Yorkshire coast, this influx was confined to our own 
county. (See Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists* Society, 
1870.1, p. 65.) T. S. 
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The Iceland Gull (Larus leucoptervs, Fabr.) in iininature 
plumage is occasionally met with, the adult birds are of very 
T. S. 



The Glaucous Gull {L. glaums) occurs sometimes, 
generally in young plumage ; and also different species 
of Skua Gulls — the Great Skua (L. catarractes), the 
PoMARiNE Skua {L. pomarinus), and Richardson's 
Skua (L. parasUicns) — but, in a great majority of in- 
stances, in the plumage of the first year. 

Also Buffon's Skua (Z. iongicaudus, Vieillot) occasionally. 



Probably there are the same reasons for the migration 
of these younger birds, which I noticed before in speak- 
ing of eagles and hawks — the old ones drive them away. 
Indeed, in activity and ferocity, these gulls are not un- 
like what are called rapacious birds. The Great Skua 
is carefully preserved in one or two Scottish islands, as, 
when nesting, it attacks and drives away the eagles, 
which are there much dreaded on account of the lambs, 

That curious bird, the SOLAN GoosE or Gannet 
{Pelecanus bassajius) may be seen now and then passing 
along our coast ; not more, however, than two or three 
in company, allured probably by the migrations offish — 
herrings and sprats, for instance ; but a careless observer 
is apt to mistake the bird for a large gull. 

The Cormorant (P. carbo) is frequent with us, and 
deserves particular notice in some respects. This bird 
has been, I think, libelled by ail authors, from Milton 
downwards. It is of voracious appetite, and has an un- 
pleasant odour of fish ; but as to intelligence and docility, 
it is foremost amongst birds. (See Montagu's account 
in his OrnWwhgical Dictionary, of the perfect docility 
of an old Cormorant, which was brought to him when 
just taken, and judge how high a station in the scale of 
sagacity this bird appears to occupy.) Cormorants have 
in some seasons nested in the trees around Fritton 
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decoy in some number: in other years there has not 
been one nest These woods used to be, perhaps are, 
their favourite resort during the time of low water upon 
Breydon; and in some mysterious manner, they and 
other species of birds appear to be at once aware when 
they should commence a search for food. When the 
tide begins to flow is the time for the Cormorant, and he 
comes from the wood where he has rested, although' 
miles distant.^®^ Mr. Selby observes justly the same 
power of discrimination in the Common Curlew {Scolo- 
pax arquatd) ; low water is his season of abundance, and 
from his distant abode in the marsh he seems to know 
by instinct the precise time when the ebbing tide has 
left the mud bare. The smaller species of Cormorant, 
the Shag {P. graculus), is very uncommon here. 

The different species of Auk and Guillemott, which in 
many parts of Britain come under the general term of 
" Rock Birds," only appear here occasionally, and gene- 
rally after stormy weather. Walking along the beach at 
Yarmouth after a tempestuous night, you may generally 
observe some water dog exercising his prowess among 
the breakers, in endeavouring to capture one of these 
birds. I believe, however, that a few of the common 
species of Rock Bird breed in Hunstanton cliff, on our 
western coast here ; but they are generally only storm- 
driven or disabled when they visit us on this side.^^ The 

*«7 Mr. Lubbock says, "This species bred occasionally at Herringfleet 
[on the shores of the Fritton Lake], but not regularly ; I find by toy notes 
made at the time, that in 1825 there were many nests, [the words * forty or 
fifty ' are erased and * many ' substituted in the note,] and in 1827, not one." 
Mr. H. £. Buxton tells me that an old man, who had known the lake for 
forty years, assured him he had never known a nest there ; they cannot 
therefore have frequented the Herringfleet woods much later than the date 
given by Mr. Lubbock. The Cormorants used the Herons' nests ; within 
the last few years the latter birds have also ceased to nest there. Sir 
Thomas Browne speaks of the Cormorant as nesting on trees at Reedham. 
It is now only occasionally seen fishing on the broads. T. S. 

"«8 No sea birds have nested in the Hunstanton clifi*8 for the past twenty- 
five years. T. S. 
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Common Stormy Petrel (Procellaria pelagicd) occurs, 

and is sometimes frequent in autumn ; and Mr. Girdle- 
stone had a Yarmouth killed specimen of Leach's 
Petrel (P, leachii)}^ A still rarer species, Wilson's 
Petrel (P, wihoni) has once occurred in the county.^"* 

With regard to these observations on Water Birds, it 
must be remembered that they have reference rather to 
the region of the broads — the Yarmouth side of Norfolk. 
With the western side of the county I am not so conver- 
sant ; but in one or two instances I have heard of birds 
as breeding there still, which I could not detect in the 
district with which I am better acquainted. 

A specimen of the rare Capped Petrel, (Estrelata hcBsitata^ 
(Kuhl.) was taken alive on the heath at Southacre, near 
Swaffham, in March or April, 1850, and was received by 
the late Mr. Newcome, in whose collection it now is. Messrs. 
Gumey and Fisher speak of the Manx Shearwater {Puffinus 
anglorum^ Tem.) as rare, and on 26th July, 1851, an immature 
Greater Shearwater {P, major, Faber) was captured by a 
fisher boy on the River Ouse, near Lynn. This bird lived a 
week in my possession. The Fulmer Petrel {Fulmarus 
glacialis, Linn.) is occasionally met with, generally in the 
autumn months. T. S. 

A list of the Reptiles known to occur in Norfolk will be 
found in the Appendix. T.S. 



RIVER FISH. 

In the present day, when all articles of food are dear 
and increasing in price, perhaps it would be wise to rely 
more than we do upon the neglected inhabitants of our 

^^ The Fork-tailed or Leach's Petrel is occasionally met with in severe 
weather. T. S. 

^^ This bird is said to have been killed at Salthouse in 1839, but its 
authenticity is extremely doubtful. T. S. 
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firesh waters. The Quarterly Revieutf^ has lately put forth 
a strong article upon this subject, and a little considera- 
tion will convince any one, that fresh-water fish might 
with care, as to continual supply, be made of far greater 
utility than they are at present amongst us. On many 
parts of the continent a river seems to be regarded as a 
cornucopia — every one lacking dinner looks therein for it, 
and with great success. In that spot of classic memories, 
Vaucluse, where the fountain gushing from the rock 
becomes at once a river, all the peasantry appeared to 
rely upon its waters for food ; here was seen one man 
groping in the bank for crawfish — here another taking up 
his eel line ; children were everywhere busily employed in 
catching minnows for eel bait On going into a cottage 
and asking for something to eat, the good woman ex- 
plained that she had nothing, but called to her husband 
who was digging close by. He went down to the stream, 
walked in, lifted up a net somewhat resembling an English 
bow-net, found nothing ; waded down stream about ten 
yards, took up another of these engines, and brought 
back three moderate sized trout, which in about twenty 
minutes were smoking on the table. In spite of this 
universal demand, fish were plentiful ; the fly-fisher had 
abundant sport, and universal civility from the very 
people whose storehouse he was thus rifling. 

It is probable that the indifference amongst us to fresh- 
water fish partly arises from our ignorance of the best 
mode of cooking some species. Bream, which is the 
most despised kind here, is, by the Dutch mode of cook- 
ery, made really savoury meat Just at this period, when 
we have a railroad completed through the centre of our 
fen district, the thought naturally occurs, how far this 
may alter the demand for, and consequently the supply 

^ On the " First and Second Report of the Commissioners of Inqair]F 
into the State of the Irish Fisheries, 1836," &c. Quarterly Review^ Septem- 
ber, 1843, Vol. Ixxii., p. 473. T. S. 
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of, fish. A pleasing little work, recently published by 
the Herr Boccius, proves clearly what certain and con* 
siderable profit may be made by pools, properly stocked 
and well managed ; he shows by figures that a few acres 
are made to produce a large rental. In the district of 
which these pages treat, the fishing of fifty acres of water, 
stored with pike, perch, tench, and eels, has been given 
to one man, in lieu of parochial relief to his family, and 
the individual did not appear to consider himself favoured 
by the arrangement 

Another point to be considered, is the great irregularity 
in the price of fish in different places. Pike have indeed 
for years maintained a steady though not a high price in 
this county ; but perch are often a drug in the market 
commanding no price whatever, yet, from inquiry in 
Xondon fish shops, few are more costly in the metropolis 
than large perch. Were this known, and the demand 
made steady, many of our waters could easily furnish the 
supply required. Indeed, the very abundance of fresh- 
water fish in Norfolk, is the cause of the comparative 
indifference with which they are regarded — what is very 
plentiful, is seldom very valuable on the spot where first 
produced. The article in the Quarterly before alluded 
to, speaks of skate being often flung aside as soon as 
jcaught in the west of England, when the neighbouring 
poor are in want of food : bushels of roach, bream, and 
rud are here left in the same manner, because nobody 
will eat them. 

They manage these things with greater discretion in 
France. When fishing some years ago in Normandy, 
on a capital stream, a " great logger-headed chub " used 
now and then to make his appearance amongst the trout, 
which intruder on my fly I was wont immediately to 
.consign again to his element. Having just landed a large 
one, and pushed him from the bank into the water, I 
heard a hurried exclamation from a female voice behind 

o 
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me, of which nothing was distinct but the perpetual 
*' Mon Dieu." On inquiry, I found the poor woman per- 
fectly horror-struck at my thus flinging pearls away ; I 
thought she was going to weep, as she explained, that 
had she but the charming fish which Monsieur had just 
dismissed so unceremoniously, she would have made of 
it "quelque chose superbe, magnifique/' To comfort 
her, I promised that should any more visit me, they 
should be preserved, and she pointed out that I must 
pass her cottage on my road homewards. In the evening 
I left three there, and on the following day was as usual 
on the river bank, when I heard the same voice, and 
received a most hearty invitation to dine off my own 
chub. As I had breakfasted early and was sharp set, 
this was by no means disagreeble ; besides, I was curious 
to know what kind of viand her cookery would make of 
this fish. It was as she had promised, very good ; the 
scales and bones were absent, the watery taste was all 
gone, the flesh was firm and sweet in flavour, and alto- 
gether it might be regarded as a real victory achieved 
by the cuisiniire over stubborn materials. I have men- 
tioned this anecdote, to show what a little pains in 
cooking will do for even chub, the coarsest of fish. The 
rud, which is most plentiful upon the broads, and grows 
to a respectable size — a pound and half and two pounds 
commonly — is probably quite as good a fish for the table 
as the carp, were some care bestowed upon its prepara- 
tion. 

The chief use made of the coarser fish in the district 
now spoken of, is as bait for lobsters and crabs. For 
this purpose, carts are sent from the coast to Barton and 
other broads, and some years back the price of bream, 
the chief commodity thus dealt in, was half-a-crown a 
bushel: two men, with a turning net, have sometimes 
taken thirty or forty bushels a day. Large pike are 
almost always captured by this operation, as they accom- 
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pany the shoals of bream ; but at the season of crab- 
catching (the height of summer) pike are, comparatively 
speaking, of little value, and are turned back again. 

As I have before said, there are still to be found among 
the broads, men who almost entirely subsist by fishing 
and shooting. The apparatus they deem necessary is 
not very complex ; any one would think himself well off 
for stock in trade if endowed as follows : a turning net 
one hundred and twenty yards long, ten feet deep ; two 
bushing, commonly called buskin nets, thirty yards e^ch ; 
a smaller and finer ditto, for cuts and dykes, ten yards ;"* 
two fish trunks, a gunning boat, and another craft, larger 
and broader built, with a well in the bow ; a very large 
landing net, with a shaft six or seven feet in length. 
Bow nets, for a reason to be noticed when tench are 
spoken of, are no longer so generally used. Thus ap- 
pointed, a man will keep himself and family well, many 
months in the year ; indeed, taking gunning and reed- 
cutting into account, all the year/^' 

^^ This bushing net is about six feet deep, large in the mesh, as large 
as a warrener's rabbit net, but made of finer twine ; it is slightly leaded 
and corked, and is placed like a wall along the edge of a reed bush, 
which is then beaten with long poles to drive out whatever fish may be 
lurking therein. (Note in first edition.) 

^^ To such an extent has the netting of the rivers and broads of Norfolk 
been carried of late years, several tons of fish being often taken in one night, 
that the supply has greatly fallen off, much to the detriment of legitimate 
sport. In order, if possible, to mitigate this evil, a society was established 
in Norwich in 1857 under the name of the ** Yare Preservation Society," 
having for its object the protection of the fresh-water fish from whole- 
sale destruction by netting, especially during the spawning season. 
Availing itself of powers vested in the Corporation of Norwich, this 
Society effected much good, but as the jurisdiction of the Corporation only 
extends along the Yare to Hardley Cross, and no power could be exercised 
over the adjacent broads, (which form the great spawning grounds of the 
fish in this district,) the Society being powerless beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Norwich Corporation — its efforts were very ineffectual, and many 
tons of fish were still annually netted from the broads and rivers. The. 
Yare Preservation Society, convinced that nothing short of an uniform 
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Roach and bream go off to the coast for bait ; tencH# 
pike, eels, and perch move into the Norwich market, 
where also some few of the inferior fish find their way 
from the nearest broads, and are retailed to the poor at 
9 cheap rate. The great eel fishery, however, is quite 
independent of the broads, and takes place chiefly during 
the autumnal migration of that fish. 

Besides their usual constant inhabitants, various occa* 
sional visitants at certain seasons run up the rivers of this; 
county. The Smelt (Salmo eperlanus^ Linn.) regularly 
comes up in spring to spawn, and stops not till compelled 
by some insurmountable barrier. In Norwich, the pool 
at the New Mills is the rendezvous for these fish, which 
are there taken of the largest size. A large casting aet 
is employed in the capture ; and perhaps the Norwich 
'* smelters," as they are called, excel all England in the 
management of this particular net Their profits now- 
a-days are much curtailed, although the earlier smelts 
are sold in the market for five and six shillings a score. 

close time over the whole of the inland waters of Norfolk and Sufiblk 
during the breeding of the fish, and proper regulations as to the mode of 
capture during the open season, would be effectual, ceased not in its efforts, 
till in 1877, aided by the hearty support of the members of parliament for 
Norfolk and Suffolk, it obtained an act of parliament, entitled the '* Norfolk 
and Suffolk Fisheries Act, 1877," under one of the bye-laws of which it is 
enacted that ''No person shall fish for, catch, take, or kill, or attempt tp 
catch take, or kill otherwise than by rod and line, within the limits of 
the Act, any Trout between the loth day of September and the 25th day of 
January, both inclusive, or any other kind of fish, between the ist day of 
March and the 30th day of June, both inclusive, except Tench, Smelts, 
Bait, and E^ls," and that except in special cases the net used for three years 
from the 30th day of June, 1878, shall have a mesh of not less than three 
inches from knot to knot, after which time the size of the mesh will be re? 
coiisidered by the Home Secretary. It is to be hoped that these regulations 
will be effectual in preventing the wanton and wasteful destruction of 
undersized and breeding fish, and that our rivers and broads (the former 
^Qiputed at a length of 2CX) miles, and the expanse of fresh-water at 5,000 
^cres,) will soon again afford abundant sport to the angler, and a plentifiil 
fupply of cheap and wholesome food, T. S. 
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Formerly, twenty-five arid 6v6h thirty score have been 
taken by one net in the course of a night. M^reh is the 
time at which this fishery begins, which lasts until the 
middle or end of April, and a smelter may be deemed 
the personification of patience ; hour after hour does he' 
persevere, moored exactly in the same spot, with a torch 
attached to the side of his broad flat-bottomed boat — fof 
this is ^ nocturnal occupation-^in flinging his immense 
casting net, dropping the near side of it at each throv(r 
within three inches of the torch. One fortunate cast, if 
smelts sell well, may recompense him for hours of fatigue, 
liret, and cold ; and he waits, like the losing gambler, for 
the lucky throw which is to brighten his fortunes. The 
smelts taken are kept alive, and a tank full of these 
Beautiful fish is a very pretty sight.^^* Besides these, a 
few Gudgeons are taken, and a good many Lamperns 
( Petromyzon fluviatilis) , These last are all sold to the 
eel-fishers as bait It is a curious fact, that other fish 
greatly forsake the higher part of the river whilst it is 
occupied by the smelts spawning. Roach and dace are 
at that time very scarce, although plentiful enough before 
the smelts arrive; they then remove further down the 
river for a time, and, as they say here, ** the fish are down 
because the smelts are up." I have known it at that time 
diflicult to provide a few coarse fish for the sustenance of 
a tame heron. 

A few Sea Trout are still found every autumn in the 
Yare ; but these fish, although common at the harbour's 
mouth at Gorleston, do not come much into the river^ 
nor, when found there, are they of large size. The Bure 
and the Waveney are also visited occasionally by these 
fish. Just below St. Olave's bridge, where the water is 
deep and rapid, has always been a favourite resort for 

• ^* Itt addition to those taken as above described, large numbers of Smelts 
are caught in the shallow waters of the Estuary of the Ouse, and in Breydon^ 
by means of stake nets. T. S; 
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them ; and I know <me instance of a Sea Trout being 
captured in the Ant, near Wayford bridge. This fish 
must have passed over Barton broad to arrive there: 

A Sea Trout, taken lately at the New Mills in this 
city, and preserved in the Museum, is evidently the 
Bull Trout, the Saltno eriox of Mr. Yarrell's ' British 
Fishes ; ™ but the SALMON TROUT (Salmo trutta) also 
occurs occasionally ; the majority of those taken at the 
harbour's mouth at Gorleston are of this latter species."* 
The Common Trout (Sahno fario) is found in small 
numbers in the higher parts of the Bure and the Yare, 
and some of their tributaries. Is not found in the 
Waveney. Formerly, however, there is reason to suppose 
that the Salmonidae were more common in Norfolk. I 
have by me an old painting, merely a rough daub, which 
came from a cottage in the village of Cossey. It pro- 
fesses to be the portrait of a fish, taken in the parish 
aforesaid some sixty years ago, and, although rude, is in 
length and breadth probably correct It represents a 
regular kelt, or Salmon, which has been detained in fresh 
water, of the weight of fourteen or sixteen pounds."^ 
In the UEstrange Household-book^ mention is made of 
payment to Lambard, the miller at Swanton mills, (by 
water, some twenty miles above Norwich), for a fresh 
Salmon brought by him. This is in the time of Henry 
VIII. Salmon Trout appear by the same authority to 

*^ Mr. Gumey informs me that this fish was one of some four or five 
taken by the smelters in the pool below the New Mills in the jrear 1840, 
and was by him presented to the Museum, where it has long been labelled 
ScUmo eriox. Dr. Giinther has been kind enough to examine the speci- 
men in question, and confirms Mr. Gumey's opinion that it is a laige male 
specimen of Salmo fario* It is probable that the Salmon mentioned in the 
next paragraph, as well as a large Trout taken at Lyng Mills in 1862, which 
weighed 15 lbs., and was recorded as a Salmon Trout, also belonged to 
this species. T. S. 

*7* A good number of these fish are taken every spring in the seine nets 
on the Norfolk coast ; sometimes they weigh 13 or 14 lbs. T. S. 

'^ See note 175 with regard to this fish. T. S. 
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have then been abundant. Sir T. Browne mentions 
fifteen Salmon taken in the same winter at Trowse 
mill.^^« 

In the Norwich Museum is a Salmon which was taken on 
the ist December, 1873, i^ ^ flooded meadow at Lakenham, 
near Norwich ; this fish was seen by Dr. Giinther, and pro- 
nounced a true Salmo solar. T. S. 

Lampreys (Petromyzon ntarinus, Linn.) are sometimes 
found near Norwich ; but a prejudice prevents their 
being eaten, unless by a few of the initiated. These 
delicacies, when taken, are sometimes beaten to death, 
kicked about, and cut in pieces, as if, in lieu of causing 
an epicure's heart to leap within him, they were alto- 
gether nauseous and disgusting. The Lampreys are 
chiefly found on the gravelly shoals below Trowse bridge, 
near Norwich, in the months of May and June. In 
former days people were better acquainted with their 
real merits. Sir T. Browne mentions them as plentiful 
and highly prized, whether ** collared or in pyes." 

*^ Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., has for some years hatched a lai^e number 
of the ova of the Lake Trout (Salmo ferox) which have been placed in 
the streams about Norwich ; his efforts have, however, hitherto been attended 
with but little success. Mr. C. Louis Buxton has been more successful with 
the American Brook Trout (S. fontinalis)^ which he has introduced 
into a small stream running through his estate at Bolwick, near Aylsham. 
In March, 1875, Mr. Buxton tells me he turned into an enclosure in this 
stream 1,000 fry of .S". fontinalis^ and observed that they grew twice as 
quickly as the fry of the Common Trout which were in an adjacent en- 
closure. About Christmas, 1875, he turned them out, and up to the end of 
1877, had taken them with a fly, at which they rise greedily, over % lb. in 
weight. Mr. Buxton's experience is that they rise more freely and fight 
more gamely than the Common Trout ; they are lovely fish when in good con- 
dition, with bright crimson under-parts, and fins of an orange pink, bordered 
with white. They have quite established themselves in this stream, de- 
positing their spawn about two months earlier than .S". fariot but Mr. Buxton 
still continues to add to their numbers annually. I have seen them taken 
near the head of the stream, some three miles higher up, as well as from the 
lake at Bolwick, and can bear testimony as well to their excellence in a 
sporting, as in a gastronomic point of view. Mr. Buxton has also hatched 
a few Grayling and Charr, but he has not hitherto been very successful with 
them T. S. 
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The Lampern (PetromyzonfluviatHis^ Liiin.) is abun- 
dant in the Yare in April and May, when they run up to 
spawn, and may be seen collected in close bodies of thirty 
or forty upon the gravel shoals. The only use to which 
it is here put is as a bait for eels, for which purpose it is 
first-rate ; cut into pieces of about an inch in length, it 
is so tough upon the hook, as generally to baffle any 
attempt in the eel to suck or nibble it off. This bait 
also will last good for two or three nights' trial, whilst a 
roach or other small fish is water-sopped. 

The Sturgeon (Acipenser sturio^ Linn.) has occa- 
sionally passed Breydon water and explored the Waveney 
or the Yare. A portrait of one taken very high up the 
Waveney, has the following legend on the margin : 
" This Sturgeon was taken upon the sholes above 
Beccles bridge, on the 7th of April, 1753, by Thomas 
Hawkes, Jun. It weighed 1 1 stone 2 pounds." 

The Flounder, provincially termed " Butt," (Platessa 
flesus) is fished for with eagerness on Breydon, to be 
used as bait for the lobster fishery. It runs far up our 
rivers. I took one some years ago, upon the lesser 
broad at Hoveton, in a bow-net, and have known it 
occur on Ranworth broad. 

One instance has occurred of the Garfish (Esox 
belone) being taken within five miles of Norwich. 

The Alice Shad (Alosa communis^ Cuvier.) A pair 
of these fish, male and female, were taken close by the 
New Mills in Norwich, during 1840. 

The Burbot, or Eel Pout (Lota vulgaris) is taken 
in small numbers in the Yare^ the Bure. and I believe the 
Waveney — principally high up the Yare near Norwich ; 
but does not arrive at the size or exhibit the bright 
colours which it wears in the Swiss lakes, or even in the 
Trent in England. Seems here to prefer our slow run- 
ning rivers to the broads ; generally taken by hooks set 
for eels, and seldom exceeds a pound and a half ia 
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weight in the Yare. As is justly observed by Mr. 
Yarrell, this is a most superior fish for the table, and 
worthy far more care and attention than it has received. 
As just mentioned, it is not common in the district of 
the broads, but is far more abundant in the Thet, which 
flows by Larlingford and Thetford : pailsful have been 
taken from Harling mill-pool, when the water has been 
let off that the brick-work might be repaired. It 
penetrates almost to the sources of rivers. I have 
known many caught, and some two or three pounds in 
weight, from the small streams which unite to form the 
Thet, in parishes adjacent to the place where this is 
written. Richly does it deserve the name of " Coney 
Fish," which it has from its habit of skulking in rat-holes 
and comers under the bank. I have stood by whilst 
a skilful hand was groping under the banks of a small 
brook for cray fish ; and more than once, with a puzzled 
air, the fisherman said, " Here is a Pout, sir; but he has 
got so far into a hole, I can't fasten upon him." Is very 
tenacious of life, and excessively voracious ; will fatten 
well in stews, and eat fish chopped in pieces, frogs, flesh, 
or almost anything. When at Lucerne, I was looking 
at one of the tanks for fish, divided into compartments, 
and supplied with fresh water from a fountain in the 
centre, which are common in inn yards in Switzerland. 
In one division were small trout, in another eels, and in 
a third burbots. Whilst I was considering these last, the 
scullion suddenly arrived with a plateful of the intestines' 
of fowls, which he threw at once to the Eel Pouts. I 
certainly waited a few minutes, and did not see them 
begin their meal ; but on visiting them the next morning, 
all thus bestowed had disappeared. They grow in 
Switzerland to the weight of six or seven pounds, and 
are deservedly in the highest estimation. At Yarmouth, 
the term ** Eel Pout *' is given to an entirely different 
species, the Blennius viviparus, (see Mr. Paget's Sketch). 
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ANGLING, &c. 



lUe autem scopulis subjectas pronus in undas, 

Inclinat lentae convexa cacumina virgae, 

Indutos escis jaciens lethalibus hamos. 

Quos ignara doli postquam vaga turba natantum 

Rictibus invasit, patulaeq : per intima fauces 

Sera occultati, senserunt vulnera ferri. 

Dum trepidant, subit indicium ; crispoq : tremori 

Vibrantis setae, nutans consentit arundo. 

AusoNil Mosella, 



Although Norfolk cannot offer to the angler the in- 
ducements of Derbyshire, Wales, or Scotland — though 
she has neither romantic scenery nor rivers swarming 
with trout to allure him — yet she is not destitute of 
temptations. Many a London disciple of Walton, ac- 
customed to the Lea or Putney bridge, would here fancy 
himself in Elysium. Bream, roach, and rud, in crowds 
and of large size, would be ready to receive his atten- 
tions. Coarse fish are not here estimated by the pound 
or the brace, but by the stone weight and bushel measure. 
From five to ten stone of bream and roach are often 
taken by two or three anglers ; and there is always that 
sweet uncertainty — that prize as it were yet in the wheel 
of fortune — the next time the float sinks, it may be a 
gigantic perch ! Of course, excellence of tackle, and 
attention to ground-bait, well-cleansed worms, &c., would 
bring a great increase of sport. The rude manner 
in which angling is often carried on here, is strange : you 
see four ash poles fourteen or fifteen feet in length, with 
a line like whip-cord, and a small bung as a float ; these 
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poles, sharpened at the larger end, are stuck into the 
river bank, five or six yards apart, and the professor of 
the gentle art, with a pipe jn his mouth and his hands in 
his pockets, keeps eyeing the bungs, as they bob in a 
row like coal barges at anchor. Should a bite be signi- 
fied, the pole affected is clutched convulsively, and the 
victim jerked forth sometimes over the head of the 
operator. The sight calls to mind the piscatory giant 
of old— 

** His angling rod was made of sturdy oak, 
His line a cable which in storms ne'er broke ; 
His hook was baited with a dragon's tail. 
He sat upon a rock, and bobb'd for whale.''^'^ 

17* With regard to the authorship of these lines, the following remarks 
occur in the ist Vol. of Chambers* 'Book of Days,* p. 173. "The origin 
of these somewhat famous lines seems not to be generally known. In our 
contemporary Notes and Queries (for November 30th, 1861, p. 448,) they 
are spoken of as 'Dr. King's well-known quatrain upon A Giant Angling^ 
[See King's Poems, Chalmers* Collection, ix., p. 302.] This is a mistake ; 
at least, if Dr. William King, the Oxford wit and poet, is the person meant ; 
indeed, there seems every reason to suppose that they were composed 
before Dr. King was bom. With one or two trifling variations, they are 
to be found in the Mock Romance^ a rhapsody attached to * The Loves of 
Hero and Leander,* a small i2mo, published in London in the years 1653 
and 1677 ' tbe following being the context : — 

' This day (a day as fair as heart could wish,) 
This giant stood on shore of sea to fish : 
For angling-rod, he took a sturdy oak ; 
For line a cable^ that in storm ne'er broke ; 
His hook was such as heads the end of pole, 
To pluck down house ere fire consumes it whole : 
His hook was baited with a dragons tail. 
And then on rock he stood to bob for whale : 
Which straight he caught, and nimbly home did pack, 
With ten cart-load of dinner on his back.' 

Dr. King, however, is not the only unsuccessful claimant of the above 
four lines. They are printed in the fifth volume of Dryden's Miscellany, 
and have been attributed to Daniel Kenrick, a quack physician, at Worces- 
ter. As, however, Kenrick was thirty- two years of age in 1685, it is as 
impossible that they can have been written by him as by Dr. King. Their 
true origin we have given above ; their authorship is, and probably always 
will be, unknown." T. S. 
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Yet, with an apparatus precisely as described, very many, 
perch are taken in a day, and often of two or three 
pounds weight 

In this county, it is remarkable how large perch 
associate together, not admitting any smaller ones into 
their community ; nine brace having been taken in the 
same afternoon by angling, without moving the boat fronv 
its first situation, and not a fish of the eighteen under two 
pounds in weight One sweep of a long net made at the 
bridge over the causeway at RoUesby broad, produced 
nearly thirty brace of this fish, and not a small one 
among them ; and were pains taken to feed them to 
particular spots, the success in angling would no doubt 
be wonderfully increased. 

Bream may often be found in the Norfolk rivers, as 
described in the halcyon days, to the angler, of old 
Walton, with "their sentinels rolling and tumbling on the 
top of the water, and the angler may mark their going 
forth of their deep holes, and returning." And to those 
who angle for the sake of sport, and not merely with an 
eye to the value of what they catch, fly-fishing for the 
rud in hot weather gives no mean amusement. 

The Pike (Esox lucius). This fish is in Norfolk as 
principal an object of pursuit to the fisherman as the 
trout is in many counties. If a fishing party on the 
broads is talked of, Pike are of course to be attacked. 
The fishermen who hire waters as a livelihood, mainly 
rely on the capture of this fish for their returns. Boys 
may be seen in the spawning season, busily employed in 
the mischievous process of snaring all the little worthless 
Jack they can find. The heron, in Norfolk, gets half 
his subsistence from the fry of this fish ; those which 
were taken by falcons at Didlington, had always small 
Pike in their maws. Yet, in spite of all these enemies, 
the " mighty Luce or Pike " still flourishes — like Burns' 
John Barleycorn^ the more you persecute him the more 
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he thrives. Mr. Yarrell, in his British Fishes y has given 
some strong instances of success in Norfolk, and jsuch are 
by no means rare ; the memory of any practised fisher- 
man recalls many such days of sport. 

On Ranworth broad, upwards of ninety Pike, and 
many of them of large size, have been taken in a day by 
trimmers, by two amateur fishermen in the same boat. 
On Sutton broad, a very circumscribed and shallow pool, 
in March, 1832, with fifty trimmers, twenty-six Pike and 
a very large perch were taken. Four of these fish were 
from thirty-three to thirty-six inches in length, and 
many others weighed from seven to ten pounds. 

The largest fish, to the size of which I can positively 
speak, was taken a few years back from a small pool near 
South Walsham broad, and weighed thirty-six pounds. 
Four fish, weighing collectively one hundred pounds, 
have been netted in a day upon the same broad; yet 
some of the old fishermen protest that the Pike of the 
present day are not to be compared to the giants of the 
olden time, and they refer to a period early in the present 
century, when for the last time the sea made a serious 
inroad over the marum banks, as the season when these 
Titans perished. As far as observation goes, there is a 
point in size to which a Pike grows rapidly — good feed 
and water suitable being provided for him — and after 
that his growth is comparatively slow. 
. The largest-framed fish I ever beheld, was found in 
the reeds on the verge of a broad in the summer of 1822 : 
the water had receded so as to make him prisoner in a 
place so shallow as not to cover his back fin. Emaciated 
as he was — for his head was far the largest part about 
him — he weighed twenty-one pounds, and would in very 
high condition, I am certain, have reached thirty-five. 
He was accurately measured before being turned loose, 
and was forty-three inches in length. 

Pike have risen in estimation of late years as a tabic 
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fish, in the metropolis as well as in Norfolk ; and, when 
we have quicker transit, will probably pay those who 
take them far better than they do at present 

This fish, from the very ovum, appears to manifest the 
stern and solitary energies of its nature. In summer, 
almost every distinct puddle in fens where turf is cut 
has its tiny tyrant in an infant Pike; here he enacts 
despotic sovereignty, and lords it over tadpoles and fry, 
till fate arrives in the shape of a heron, or the first floods 
of autumn sweep him to the river or the broad, there to 
batten in plenty — until his time arrives to figure en mas- 
querade^ crowned with horseradish, his tail in his mouth, 
and a pudding in his belly. 

At one season, however, even these solitary fish appear 
inclined to be somewhat gregarious. In extreme cold 
and frost they are found together ; but a sheltered situa- 
tion, and greater depth, and consequently warmth, of 
water, is probably more the inducement than society. 
From twenty to thirty have been thus taken at one turn 
of a long net, when all the circumjacent water had been 
tried in vain. In this case, however, parity of size 
seemed to render it a secure association for all parties — 
the smallest being above three, and the largest under 
eight pounds. 

In Norfolk, the general mode of taking Pike is by net, 
or by a trimmer. These trimmers are not with us the 
neat painted corks which are sold in tackle shops, but a 
bundle of that species of rush, here provincially called 
" boulders," of which chair bottoms are made ; a mass of 
these, about fourteen inches in length, and the thickness 
of a man's arm, is bound together tightly at each extre- 
mity, about eight yards of sound string are added in the 
centre, and with a baited hook, the apparatus is complete. 
In the capture of large Pike, to have a large bait is of the 
first importance — a roach or rud of nearly a pound is not 
too large ; froni its size it is exempt from the attacks of 
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juvenile Jack. If small fish are used on a water where 
Pike are abundant, the chances are that a small Pike first 
meets the trimmer and either swallows or spoils the bait. 
These minor Jack are very often swallowed in turn by a 
full-sized Pike ; for a Jack of half a pound, or three 
quarters, is not to be regarded as a mere shift to be used 
if nothing else can be found, but is, if properly mounted 
as a bait upon a large hook, the most tempting morsel 
which you can offer to a large Pike. If, on the contrary, 
the little Jack has himself swallowed the roach, and is 
afterwards bolted in his turn, then comes the disappoint- 
ment of the fisherman ; you reach the unwound trimmer 
— you tow it in — a heavy weight replies to each pull— 
you draw on — you see the head of the monster — and 
now he sees you ; slowly his head moves from side to 
side, as if he were shaking it at the disagreeable dilemma 
you have placed him in, when, with an air of sulky dis- 
appointment, he returns to you, from the ima penetralia 
of his stomach, the Jack first taken, and the next thing 
you see is the surge caused by his tail, as, at full liberty, 
he seeks the depths below. 

Very great success is sometimes obtained in severe 
frost on broads, by breaking a hole in the ice, and putting 
down a baited hook, a plan used in North America for 
trout and other fish. 

Mr. Yarrell, in his British Fishes^ gives a masterly 
summary of the evidence that this originally was an im- 
ported fish, but it doubtless increased rapidly. Belon, 
who wrote about 1552, says expressly, " Angli pingues 
admodum Lucios habent, et magnos." 

The Perch (Perca fluviatilis) . This fish, although 
still abundant in many places, is far from being so general 
as it used to be : steam and the consequent disturbance 
of water have banished it almost entirely from the upper 
part of the Yare. It formerly was common immediately 
below Norwich ; but it still may be called plentiful in 
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the Bure and Waveney, and in the lower portion of the 
Yare, between Reedham ferry and Breydon water. In- 
deed, this fish rather likes than shuns a portion of salt 
water ; the point in Norfolk rivers where the largest are 
taken with most certainty is, where water begins to turn 
brackish from the influence of the ocean. Sir T. Browne 
says, " such as are taken on Breydon in the mixed water, 
make a dish very dainty, and I think scarce to be bettered 
in England." In the summer, when the tides are very 
low, and Breydon water, although regularly affected by 
ebb and flow, is less salt than usual, very large Perch are 
taken in the trammel nets set for the capture of the 
flounder or butt; and in autumn the very finest are 
taken by angling with a shrimp, the favourite bait in the 
lower parts of the Yare and Waveney. St. Olave's 
bridge upon the latter river has long been celebrated as 
a station for anglers ; and the first prognostic of success 
is a satisfactory trial with a fine-meshed hand net along 
the bank : if shrimps are up as high as the bridge, it is 
generally found that Perch are there also. Several other 
localities appear to attract this fish, particularly the 
gravelly shoals near the ruins of St Bennet's abbey, and 
the Irstead shoals near Barton broad. Horning ferry, 
and different positions below Wroxham bridge, are also 
noted for this fish ; and almost every broad has its own 
particular nook, where Perch are presumed to congregate 
more than elsewhere. They are often at once attracted 
by piles driven in and gravel thrown into the water, to 
make a landing place for wherries ; the inducement then 
appears to be the small fry which come thither to sport 
on the gravel and among the piles. A friend, angling in 
the Yare near Breydon water, took a brace in the same 
afternoon, which, placed together, turned eight pounds 
and a half. The largest I ever myself saw was taken in 
a trammel net upon Oulton water. It was late in April ; 
the fish had deposited its spawn, and was quite wasted; 
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it was nineteen inches and a half in length, and, poor as 
it was, weighed four pounds two ounces. 

Although a fish of strong appetite, the Perch does 
not seem to possess the indiscriminate voracity of the 
pike ; even when inclined to feed, it is sometimes very 
fastidious in the choice of a bait A boatful of anglers, 
with choice worms, have hardly been able to obtain a 
bite ; whilst close by, a party who had brought live 
gudgeons were enjoying the finest sport ; and vice versa, 
Perch will sometimes entirely refuse a minnow or a 
gudgeon and take a worm greedily. 

It is thought .by many fishermen that the occasional 
incursions of the ocean over its banks, called here, " a 
breaking in of the salts," to which we were formerly 
liable, were on the whole favourable to Perch, although 
destructive to most fresh-water fish ; the dykes and small 
rivers remained brackish for some time, and abounded 
with a small shrimp (Pandalus varians. Leach) now 
rarely met with, and this is their favourite food. Also 
the mortality among the bream and roach might cause a 
greater abundance of general food — worms and such 
like ; for the great evil of the bream is its excessive in- 
crease, and its overwhelming better fish by its numbers. 
In the present day, should the salts visit us, they do so 
by their legitimate channels, the rivers. Within the last 
eighteen years, fish in general were killed in the Bure, far 
above Acle bridge. I heard an eye-witness speak of this, 
and his expression was, " the water was white with dead 
bream." On these occasions, the first fish that suffer are 
the pike, bream, and roach. Tench are nearly exempted 
by remaining upon the broads, to which now the salts 
seldom extend ; otherwise they perish even before the 
bream. Perch will bear a strong admixture, a real saline 
draught ; and eels seem to resist the influence altogether. 

The price of this fish in the metropolis is very high, 
and has been so for many years. Mr. Daniell states it 

P 
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at half-a-crown per pound in 1804, and inquiry made 
at an eminent fish shop within a few years, shows that 
no decrease has taken place. 

The Ruffe (Perca cemua). This little fish is found 
in the Norfolk rivers in large shoals. Its dull yellow 
colour approximates so nearly to the gravel and sand 
which it delights in, that a shoal is seen very indistinctly, 
even when the water is clear. Was formerly most abun- 
dant in the higher parts of the Yare, and even throughout 
the part within the walls of Norwich. Hundreds might 
be seen upon a summer's day, at the piers of any of the 
bridges in the city, hunting for small limaces and vermes 
amongst the vegetation upon the piles, into which weeds 
they introduced their heads and half their bodies, until 
a part of the pier appeared thickly studded with their 
tails. Does not, I think, grow to the size here which it 
reaches in some rivers — the Cam for instance ; it is in 
Norfolk seldom more than five inches in length. Is of 
no great estimation as a bait for other fish ; the eel will 
take it when the back fin is removed, but not with much 
avidity ; were it tempting to the eel, it would be con- 
stantly used by our fishermen. Gudgeons are very 
scarce among the broads, and roach, although plentiful, 
are uncertain and erratic — a large shoal here to-day, may 
be gone to-morrow. The Ruffe, on the contrary, having 
chosen his post, keeps it until forced to move by floods 
or low water, and may be taken in quantities in a casting 
net whenever needed. Near Norwich, it is always known 
by its real name of Ruffe ; but in parts of the broads is 
erroneously called ** Thumb," a title which belongs to 
the bull-head. 

The Tench (Tinea vulgaris). Formerly the fisher- 
men on the broads relied upon the bow-net, and occa- 
sionally the trammel or flew, for all their success with 
this fish ; but a plan has arisen of late years, and is 
becoming more and more general, which bids fair. to. 
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supersede the use of these implements. **^Tench catch- 
ing," as it is justly termed, originated with a family of 
the name of Hewitt, at Barton, all the members of which, 
were fishermen and gunners. One of them observing 
the sluggish nature of this fish, attempted to take them 
with his hands, and often succeeded. The art has 
spread, and the system is better understood, so that at 
this time there are in Norfolk fishermen who, upon 
shallow waters— {ox in deep nothing can be done thus — 
prefer their own hands, with a landing net to be used 
occasionally, to bow-nets or any other engines. The day 
for this operation cannot be too calm or too hot. During 
the heats of summer, but especially at the time of 
spawning. Tench delight in lying near the surface of the 
water amongst beds of weeds ; in such situations they 
are found in parties, varying from four or five to thirty 
in number. On the very near approach of a boat they 
strike away, dispersing in different directions, and then 
the sport of the tench-catcher begins. With an eye like 
a hawk, he perceives where some particular fish has 
stopped in his flight, which is seldom more than a few 
yards : his guide in this is the bubble which rises 
generally where the fish stops. Approaching the place 
as gently as possible in his boat, which must be small, 
light, and at the same time steady in her bearings, he 
keeps her steady with his pole, and, lying down with his 
head over the gunwale and his right arm bared to the 
shoulder — taking advantage, in his search, of light and 
shade — he gently with his fingers displaces the weeds, 
and endeavours to descry the Tench in his retreat. If 
the fisherman can see part of the fish, so as to deter- 
mine which way the head lies, the certainty of capture is 
much increased ; if he cannot, immersing his arm, he feels 
slowly and cautiously about until he touches it, which, if 
done gently on head or body, is generally disregarded by 
this sluggish and stupid fish ; but if the tail is the part 
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molested, a dash away again is the usual consequence. 
Should the fisherman succeed in ascertaining the position 
of the fish, which under favourable circumstances he 
generally does, he insinuates one hand, which alone is 
used, under it, just behind the gills, and raises it gently, 
but yet rapidly, towards the surface of the water. In 
lifting it over the boat side, which, it need not be said, 
should be low, he takes care not to touch the gunwale 
with his knuckles, as the very slightest jar makes the 
captive flounce and struggle. On being laid down, the 
Tench often remains motionless for full a minute, and 
then begins apparently to perceive the fraud practised 
upon it. The fisherman then, if he " marked " more than 
one Tench when the shoal dispersed, proceeds to search 
for it If not, he endeavours to start another, by striking 
his pole against the side or bottom of the boat — several 
are generally close at hand. The concussion moves other 
fish, when the same manoeuvres are repeated. In this 
way I have seen fifteen or sixteen good-sized table Tench 
taken in a short space of time. And in the course of a 
favourable day one fisherman will easily secure five or 
six dozen.^®° 

Here, it should be observed, that the " run," as it is 
termed, of a Tench is different to that of a bream or a 
rud ; it is not straight or extended, but short, varying, 
and devious, something like the knight's move at chess : 
very often the fish halts within five or six yards of the 
place he started from. The advantages of this plan over 
bow-nets are great, when requisite adroitness is obtained. 
In the first place, a good-sized fish is more easily followed 
and taken than a small one ; in the second, the disad- 
vantages of bad neighbourhood are done away with, for, 

i*> This plan is still a favourite one for taking Tench, and William 
Hewitt, of Hoveton, pointed out to me this spring some shallows on the 
border of Hoveton Broad much resorted to by the Tench in summer, and 
from which he takes many every season. T. S. 
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although the marsh-men are generally an honest set, yet 
bow-nets are sometimes examined before the owner 
arrives. In Norfolk, Tench are estimated rather by 
measurement than weight ; fourteen to seventeen inches 
is thought the length of a good table fish ; one under 
twelve is deemed only fit for store. The growth of fish 
varies greatly in different countries ; and I think Boccius, 
whose recent work on Fish-ponds contains valuable in- 
formation, exceeds the mark for England, when he 
speaks of Tench averaging four pounds and a half, in 
emptying a piece of water. Four pounds would here be 
reckoned a very large Tench. 

The Tench is extremely affected by electrical influ- 
ences, and fishermen often experience a good deal of 
loss from thunder-storms when they have many of these 
fish in trunks. Almost every veteran has some plan of 
his own for obviating the evil : some say that to sink the 
trunk deep in the water secures the fish contained in it ; 
others maintain that the top should be level with the 
water, and covered with reeds and rushes. 

This effect upon fish contained in trunks appears to be 
partial. All the fish in one trunk on a particular broad 
perish during a thunder-storm, while not one of those 
contained in another trunk on the same water is injured. 
In tropical climates, hail and thunder-storms united 
sometimes depopulate rivers. (See an article in the 
Quarterly Review for January, 1822, upon Dobrizhoffer's 
' History of the Abipones.') 

The Bream (Abramis brama) is found on all the 
broads in immense shoals. When preparing to spawn, 
they roll about like miniature porpoises; the water is 
discoloured by their working — here a nose appears, and 
there a back fin, whilst at intervals a plunge of affright 
amongst the multitude shows that large pike are busy. 
The pike follows in the wake of these shoals — as in 
Africa the lion hangs upon the outskirts of the countless 
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herds of spring-boks and other antelopes, or as the wolf 
prowls upon the flank of a disordered and retreating army. 
They are a positive nuisance from their numbers in 
many places. If a bow-net is set for tench, Bream crowd 
in ere they arrive, and exclude them. In perch fishing 
they consume the angler's best worms, tire his patience, 
and soil his fingers. Does not grow to the size in Nor- 
folk which it attains in the Irish lakes, the Trent, 
Dagenham Breach in Essex, and other localities. A 
Bream of five pounds is here considered a very large 
one."* 

The White Bream (Abramis blicca). This fish does 
not appear to collect in large shoals, and affects the com- 
pany of the roach and the rud more than the bream ; 
indeed, I think on the whole there is more of Cyprinus 
than Abramis in this species. Is lively and sportive in 
the water. I have generally caught it by angling in the 
cut by which a broad communicates with a river. It 
appears to like such situations more than the broad 
itself, particularly when a strong stream is running either 
in or out of the pool. In the treatise on 'Fyshynge 
with an Angle,' published in 1496, mention is made of 
the ^* Breme '* and the " Bremet " — perhaps the latter was 
this species. 

The Pomeranian Bream (A, buggenhagii). Since 
Mr. Yarrell published a Supplement to his work on 
Fishes, in which he figures and describes one of this 
species caught upon Dagenham Breach, a very fine speci- 
men, upwards of four pounds in weight, has been taken 

181 Mr. Gumey has in his collection a Bream caught on a hook at Cossey, 
near Norwich, which weighed 7 lbs. i oz. ; and another taken at Keswick 
which weighed 6 lbs. 4J ozs. On the nth of June, 1860, two Bream were 
taken in a eel net at Hellesden Mills on the Wensum, about two miles 
above Norwich, one of which, now in the possession of Mr. C. J. Green, the 
Secretary to the Yare Preservation Society, weighed 9J lbs., and measured 
25J inches in length ; the other weighed 8f lbs. T. S. 
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by angling at Cossey, above Norwich ; it is preserved in 
the Norwich Museum. More have since been taken at 
Dagenham, and I have no doubt that careful investiga- 
tion would prove that this fish occasionally occurs in the 
broads.^®^ 

The Rud (Leuciscus erythropthabnus). The Roud, 
as it is here always pronounced, is very plentiful on the 
broads, and also far from uncommon in the rivers ; but 
perhaps the chief distinction between this and the roach 
in thetr habits, is that, although often in company, the 
Rud on the whole prefers the broad, and the roach the 
river. Is very lively and active, rises freely at flies, and 
is fond of sporting on the surface ; is most vivid in colour, 
sometimes nearly rivalling the gold fish. Does not often 
exceed two pounds, but is commonly met with a pound 
and a half in weight ; is much better to eat than the 
roach or bream. I have seen marsh-men select Rud for 
their own cookery, whilst they carried bream and roach 
home only for the dogs or the pig — ^for be it known that 
a Norfolk water-dog and a marsh pig are both piscivorous 
animals. Is probably the best fish in stocking new-made 
waters with bait for pike, by which they are preferred 
to bream or roach ; they are considered also when small 
the best bait on the broads for large perch ; in the rivers 
a gudgeon is preferred. 

The Roach (Leuciscus rutilus) is most abundant in 
the broads and in all parts of the Norfolk rivers, growing 
to a large size, two pounds and upwards ; is caught in 
the rivers in company with bream and rud, but in the 
spawning season has its peculiarities. The bream always 
spawn in a broad in preference to a river, if they have 
choice,^®^ and rud do the same ; but Roach generally re- 

^^ Von Siebold has shown this fish to be a cross between the Bream and 
the Roach. T. S. 

^^ In confirmation of this statement, Mr. Gumey has kindly furnished me 
with the following interesting note : ''In my youth we always dragged the 
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sort to the river for this purpose, or else, as very often is 
the case, select an intermediate situation in the main 
dyke by which broad and river are united. At that time 
they crowd together along the rushes which fringe the 
bank in such dense multitudes, that every instant you 
see small ones raised momentarily half out of the water 
by the passage of larger Roach. They appear to lose 
all fear in the overwhelming instinct which prompts them 
to propagation, and may be scooped out in numbers 
with a landing-net: if a bow-net is put in, they will 
crowd in until the centre can contain no more. The 
Roach, which is now in no estimation, and thought use- 
ful only as food for better fish, was probably more 
valued formerly. According to Blomefield, in 141 3, 
Clement Paston, Esq., and others trespassed on the 
ponds belonging to the abbot of St. Bennet's, and took 
200 roaches, 200 perch, and 300 eels, which were to- 
gether valued at 100 shillings, a high price then. Yet 
in the L'Estrange Household-book^ which refers to the 
next century, many notices of fresh-water fish are not to 
be found : one solitary tench occurs ; pike appear in some 
estimation, but are not often mentioned ; eels are noted, 
and sea-fish, cod and ling, are bought by the hundred, 
and herrings by the barrel ; but nothing is found to cor- 
roborate the value of fresh-water fish, as mentioned by 



river Yare for nearly two miles of its course, through Earlham and Colney, 
once a year, to obtain bait for the pike in the pond in Earlham Hall Park. 
We used on these occasions generally to catch some large bream in a hole 
near Colney church, and in another hole opposite the Earlham Scotch-fir 
wood — then called the Violet Grove — but I never recollect our catching 
any small bream — never, I think, any of less than about 3 lbs. weight — so 
that apparently they never bred in that part of the river. There were no 
bream at that time in the pond in the park ; but one year we caught about 
a dozen very large ones in the river and turned them into the pond, where 
they immediately bred so freely, that in about a couple of years the pond 
b^an to swarm with young bream, and always continued full of them so 
long as I knew \\, piscatorially^ i.e. for some years afterwards." T. S. 
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Blomefield.^ Our ancestors appear to have discovered 
the merits of turbot — one is mentioned as bought at 
2s, 4d,, whilst ten plaice cost but 3d. 

The Dace (Leuciscus vulgaris) is abundant in the 
higher parts of the rivers, but does not affect the broads, 
or the nearly stagnant parts of the rivers in the vicinity. 
Is plentiful in a small stream which divides the parishes 
of Rockland and Claxton, near Buckenham ferry ; but 
does not appear to quit the brook for the wider waters 
of the Yare. 

The Chub (Leuciscus cephalus) is totally unknown in 
the Bure, the Yare, and I believe the Waveney ; but of 
the higher part of this last river I am not sure. Is very 
large in some Norfolk rivers — the Ouse, the Thet, and 
the Wissey near Stoke Ferry. 

The Gudgeon (Gobio fluviatilis) is abundant in the 
higher parts of the rivers, where it finds streams and 
gravel shoals ; but not, I think, otherwise than of very 
rare occurrence amongst the broads. I have known a 
very few taken upon Irstead shoals. In the Yare, I 
have never been able to trace one lower than Buckenham 
ferry, although in the neighbourhood of Norwich this 
fish is very plentiful, and is much sought as a bait for 
eels and perch. 

The Minnow {Leuciscus pkoxinus)^ like the last spe- 

^w The following is the passage in Blomefield referred to above. 
"About the year 141 3, Clement Paston, Esq., John Homingtoft of Paston, 
Merchant, Laurence de Thorp, and John Parson of Edythorp, [probably 
John Vaux, then rector of Edythorpe, or, as it is now called, Edingthorpe,] 
came to this town [North Walsham], and entered into the pasture, &c., of 
the abbot, belonging to his manor, with their cattle, fed and trod it down 
to the damage of 40s., fished his ponds, &c., took 200 roaches, 200 perch, 
and 300 eels, to the value of loos., and carried them away." (Blomefield's 
Norfolk folio edition, v., p. 1445. ) The paucity of entries of fresh- water 
fish as compared with marine observable in the L*Estrange Household-book^ 
doubtless arises from Hunstanton being situated on the sea-coast, and far 
from the Broads or any other great source of supply of fresh-water species. 
T. S. 
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cies, shuns stagnant waters ; is plentiful in the river 
above Norwich, but does not often occur below the city. 
Does not in Norfolk reach the size to which it grows in 
France, in parts of which it is much larger and far more 
abundant, and, when cunningly dealt with, most excellent 
for the table. I do not know whether the gay colours 
frequently worn by this little fish in the summer have 
reference to sex, as they have in the stickleback. I have 
had the same Minnows for two years in confinement, but 
in a semi-domesticated state no change took place — ^they 
grow familiar, and on the approach of the owner rise to 
the surface, looking out for food. 

The Common Carp {Cyprinus carpio). Not common 
upon the whole in the broads, but growing where it does 
occur to the very largest size. Most difficult of capture, 
leaping over nets, or plunging in mud so as to allow a 
heavy drag-net to pass over it. Mrs. Glasse's receipt for 
stewing this fish begins with these words — " First catch 
your Carp." The worthy dame here displays acumen. 
In our extensive waters, no fish baffle the fisherman so 
completely as large Carp. Every one has his peculiar 
tale of disappointment — how he surrounded a shoal of 
Carp with his turning net, and some sprang over and the 
rest " mudded ; " or how he found them working in a 
dyke, and placed a trammel net above and below them, 
so as to cut off retreat both ways, and then dragged the 
intermediate space with a third net, and got only one of 
the smallest I believe that some of our fen-men regard 
this fish with mysterious awe : his exits and entrances 
puzzle them — they regard him as something more than 
a fish, and look upon him as what the Scotch call " No 
cannie." Carp return to the same place to spawn year 
after year, and are at that particular season sometimes 
caught easily. Perhaps the reason that this fish does not 
increase more upon the broads, is, that it is checked by 
the myriads of bream and rud. Our waters certainly 
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suit it : when caught it is in the highest health and 
vigour. Were the largest upon the Norfolk waters to be 
produced, they would vie with the brace sent by 
Mr. Ladbrooke to Lord Egremont, which weighed thirty- 
five pounds. (See DanielFs Rural Sports.) Upon 
Belaugh broad, in particular, there are enormous Carp. 
The dimensions of one lately taken there are as follow : ' 
— Length 29 J inches; girt 29 inches ; weight 15^ pounds. 

Crucian Carp or Prussian Carp {Cyprinus gibelio). 

A solitary specimen has twice been observed in the Yare, 
though in neither case in the stream of the river, but in 
a cut made for wherries, which was entirely stagnant, 
and in fact resembled a pond, which probably this fish 
prefers to even the slowest running water.^^ 

The Loach (Cobitis barbatuld). Not gregarious, nor 
abundant, but found in the smaller streams, wherever 
stones afford it a lurking place. Is a most tempting bait 
wherever it is found : large pike, high upon the streams, 
will sometimes seize this trivial morsel, after refusing 
roach or dace. 

The Bull-head {Cottus gobio) is found in the rivers, 
the smaller streams especially, in small numbers. 

The Three-spined Stickleback (Gasterosteus tra- 
churus) is common in the ditches, but never swarming as 
it does occasionally in Lincolnshire, where it has been 
used for manure.^®^ 

Dr. Lowe also mentions the Ten-spined Stickleback (G, 
pungitius) as occurring in ditches near Lynn, but not very 
common ; and the Fifteen-spined Stickleback (G, spinachia) 
is, according to Messrs. Paget, rather rare at Yarmouth. T. S. 

The Sharp-nosed Eel {Anguilla acutirostris), Mr. 

Yarrell's just distinction of the Sharp-nosed and Broad- 
nosed Eels has been long acknowledged amongst the 

^* Mr. Gumey finds this species common in some ponds in East Norfolk, 
and says that it crosses freely with the Common Carp. T. S. 

^* This species is very numerous in some parts of the county. T. S. 
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fen-men, any of whom would at once single a Sharp-nose 
from a Flat-nose, as they are here termed. This is the 
most numerous species, although both are abundant ; but 
the greater number of Sharp-noses are taken in nets 
or by the spear, as it is altogether not so voracious a 
fish as the next species, the Flat-nose. Does not generally 
attain a first-rate size in Norfolk, an Eel above six or 
seven pounds being of rare occurrence ; in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire it has been taken of twenty-five pounds 
in weight One specimen, however, has occurred near 
Norwich of upwards of twenty pounds : it was taken in 
the beginning of May, 1839, and being submitted to the 
inspection of the Zoological Society, was pronounced a 
genuine Sharp-nosed EeL This fish is caught in great 
numbers by nets stretched across the rivers in autumn, 
called " Eel sets." In this way tons have been taken at 
a time, all travelling towards the sea. Many of the Eels, 
sold in town as Dutch Eels, are taken in this county. 
Is more regular in its migration than the Broad-nosed 
Eel, although numbers of this latter species are also 
taken. Is, according to Mr. Paget, often found in the 
harbour's mouth at Yarmouth, and even at sea.^^ A 
ipixture of salt water improves this fish for the table ; 
those taken upon Breydon water are prized more than 
the fresh-water Eels, and the fish abounds there. In 
winter, numbers of them are sometimes found laid up in 
the mud by the side of the navigable channel across this 
water ; several stones weight have been speared within 
the compass of a few yards. At the various mills high 
on our rivers, and below any large pools, during a fresh 

187 Mr. Gumey informs me that he used to find the Sharp-nosed Eel at 
Lowestoft along the coast, sometimes nearly a mile from the harbour's 
mouth— very healthy but never large^ 2 lbs. would be the maximum weight 
of these salt-water eels. The same observation applies to the Eels foUnd 
in the brackish water, such as that at Salthouse, where they were formerly 
abundant and of excellent flavour, but never very large. T. S. 
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of water in autumn, from forty to sixty stone of Eels 
have been taken in a night. 

The Broad-nosed Eel {Anguilla latirostris) is as 
universally dispersed in the broads and rivers as the last, 
and being more voracious, is often taken by a baited 
hook, but is not thought so good for the table as the 
Sharp-nosed Eel.^®^ In some of the shallower broads, the 
fishermen adopt a plan in the capture of this fish very 
superior to the common system of a long line with hooks 
at intervals. The fisherman has a bundle of osier wands 
in his boat about seven feet in length, and at the larger 
end the thickness of a man's thumb ; this end is sharp- 
ened, and to each osier, about two feet from the larger 
end, is fastened about a yard of strong string. A suffi- 
cient number of eel hooks, baited with small fish, are 
placed by his side, and as he floats along he attaches 
one to the string of an osier, and, looking over the side 
of the boat, sticks it down wherever he perceives an 
opening among the weeds on the bottom. Eighty Eels, 
many very good ones, have been taken from a hundred 
sticks thus disposed. The advantage is, that each bait 
being separate and independent, there is no fear of a 
general entanglement from the struggles of three or four 
Eels, which is often the case upon a long line studded 
with hooks. Arderon, a native of Norwich, was the first 
who observed the power and inclination of the Eel to 
climb up piles, brick-work, &c., above the level of the 
water.*^ I have seen Eels making the same attempt to 
climb into an artificial lake in a park close by the place 

i" Blomfield (i., p. 595, 1739, Edit.) says Saham Mere "abounds with 
exceedingly good fish of several kinds, but is most remarkable for its fine 
Eels, tho* among them there is a peculiar species with exceeding large heads, 
as much to be noted for their bad, as the others are, for their excellent fine 
taste and colour." He also adds (in a foot-note) that the inhabitants 
from their ugliness, call them **old women." T. S. 

^ This was on 12th June, 1746. See Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists* Society, ii, p. 442. T. S. 
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where I now write. They were unsuccessful in endea- 
vouring to gain the top of the sluice, which was at least 
six feet from the level of the water ; but they tried it 
again and again, and several times proceeded more than 
half way. 

The "Grig," as it is called, occurs near Norwich 
sometimes ; but I have not been able yet to detect the 
"Snig*' of Mr. Yarrell's fishes anywhere in Norfolk. 



The interesting observations before mentioned as 
lately published by Herr Boccius, upon the subject of 
ponds and the increase of fresh-water fish therein, do not 
apply much to our Norfolk pools. In order to command 
Carp, the power of letting off the water almost entirely 
is necessary, otherwise the fish can laugh at the fisher- 
man. This cannot be done in the various broads here 
spoken of, and in consequence. Carp are in Norfolk often 
rather a torment than a gain to those who endeavour to 
take them. The excellence of his rules for waters with 
regular depth of bottom, and with like facility for drain- 
age at will, cannot be disputed. It is to be hoped that 
a few years will throw additional light on the means of 
transporting the impregnated ova of various fish from 
place to place. In the case of the Salmon, complete 
success has attended the recent attempts to propagate 
the fish in confinement in wicker cages; and the stream 
which in Norfolk now possesses the most Trout, was, 
sixty years ago, a brook affording only dace and roach, 
and was stocked by twenty brace procured from a dis- 
tance. ^^ The Chinese have long been wont to bring down 

190 From the following passage, which occurs in one of Mr. Lubbock's 
MSS., it is probable that the stream here referred to is the river Nar at 
Castleacre, sometimes known as Eastacre : ** One stream in Norfolk, which 
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the ova of the Gold Fish from the lakes in the interior 
where they breed, and to vivify them in their cities 
where purchasers are near at hand. 

Different continental rivers afford varieties, valuable 
from size and delicacy of flavour, which with care and 
attention might be naturalized in this county. There 
does not appear any reason why we should not possess 
the Weil or Silurus Glanis — that monster of the Swiss 
lakes : water room and abundance of aliment we could 
certainly promise. The Pike Perch (Lucioperca sandra), 
which inhabits many of the German and Austrian lakes 
and rivers, growing to the weight of twenty pounds, and 
infinitely excelling either pike or perch for the table, 
might be introduced here with management.^^^ To 
monastic bodies, and the importance they annexed to a 
good supply of fresh-water fish, we owe the first intro- 
duction of the Grayling into Britain ; and the two fish 
here mentioned are hardier and easier of transport. 

An accession of fishes of prey is what would be de- 
sirable upon our Norfolk waters ; many of them are 
literally overstocked with coarse fish, particularly bream ; 
and in spite of a host of foes — pike, perch, eels, herons, 
loons, and gulls, and, last and greatest, man — these fish 
in some localities increase to the great detriment of more 
valuable kinds. The best way of keeping down their 

now abounds in Trout, was stocked by artificial means. The Eastacre 
river, where now there are plenty, was formerly merely filled with Roach 
and Dace, and that within the memory of an old man still alive, [the words 
**who carried my fishing basket when I was there" erased, and "still 
alive " substituted,] who assured me that a few Trout brought from Sax- 
thorpe, fifty years back, had turned the river into a choice trout stream 
from a mere receptacle for coarse fish.** T. S. 

^^ I find myself here using nearly the same language as the writer afore- 
said in the Quarterly Reinew ; but I had advocated the importation of fish 
into the broads in a paper I read at the Museum before the article appeared. 
It is pleasant to find one*s own imaginings backed by such high authority. 
If I did not say this, I might seem a plagiarist. (Note in first Edition.) 
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nnmbers would be by engaging valuable fish, hithertb 
unknown in this country, in the warfare against them ; 
and it is probable that, attention having been lately 
given to this subject, it will be in some degree reduced 
to a system. To bring fish themselves in a vigorous and 
healthy condition, where distance is great, is nearly im- 
possible ; but the spawn might travel instead of the 
parents, and be found more useful upon its arrival.^** 

I cannot conclude without requesting the lenient judg- 
ment of those who peruse these pages. They treat of a 
district even now in many things " sui generis,^' although 
at present under alteration and improvement. The lapse 
of a few years may so much change the scene, that what 
is now spoken of may exist no longer. 

Believing that even imperfect notices of the Natural 
History of any part of England are not without utility 
for purposes of reference and comparison, I have made 
this attempt — it has been a pleasurable one, for it has 
recalled friends, scenes, and times departed. I feel the 
truth of the assertion — " Forsan et haec olim meqiinisse 
juvabit." 

!•» Some account of the attempts to introduce Trout and Grayling into 
certain of the Norfolk rivers will be found in Note 178, p. 183. Mr. 
Lubbock's hopes that a few years would throw additional light upon the 
means of transporting the fertilised ova of fish from place to place have 
been abundantly fulfilled ; but the introduction of such species as Silurus 
giants and Lucioperca Sandra^ should not be undertaken without duly con- 
sidering what would be the effect on the existing fauna ; doubtless they 
would be in themselves a valuable addition, but even the Pike is in some 
places by no means an unmixed blessing. Mr. Gumey informs me that 
Mr. George D. Bemey, of Morton, did bring over one or more specimens 
of Silurus to Norfolk, but he is not aware that any of the imported speci- 
mens (if more than one) ever bred in the county. T. S. 
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REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 

The truth of the proverb which so forcibly sets forth the 
penalties attached to a "bad name," however undeservedly- 
acquired, is strikingly exemplified in the too common aversion 
shown towards our harmless reptiles ; I am sure however, it only 
requires that they should be better known to remove the deeply- 
rooted prejudices. If kept in an aquarium or fern-case, they 
soon lose their shyness and become most interesting pets, 
readily taking their food from the hand of a person accustomed 
to feed them, and really seeming quite companionable. Their 
great beauty and graceful movements are most attractive, and 
their life history full of wonders ; yet, so strong is prejudice, that 
to many they are objects of positive aversion, and cannot be 
looked upon without a shudder. 

On most of the dry hedge banks and heathy tracts of the 
county the Common I^izard, or " Swift " as it is here called, 
(Zootoca vivipara^ Wagl.) is frequently to be seen basking in 
the sun ; it is a charming little creature, rapid and graceful in 
its motions, and easily tamed. In similar situations and dry- 
woods the Slow Worm (Anguis fragilis, Linn.) is also not 
uncommon. The Rev. H. T. Frere finds it very common at 
Burston, and remarks a curious partiality displayed by it for 
some particular spot. " Every year," he says, " I see one or 
two close to one of my gates, and again on a particular grave 
in the church-yard, in neither case is the favourite spot more 
than a yard square." Mr. Gambling, of Buxton near Norwich, 
found five little Slow-worms in some manure on the 6th Sep- 
tember, 1877 ; t^cy were sprightly little creatures about thr^e 
inches long, the upper part "brass colour," with a thin line 
of black running along the back from the tail to the base of 
the skull, the under-parts " metallic lustrous steel colour," and 
the eyes small and very bright. Again on the 15 th September, 
Mr. Gambling caught a Slow-worm in his vinery which was 
evidently about to become a mother, he placed it in a box, 
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and betvireen the 15 th and i8th it brought forth fourteen young 
ones, "they came separately, each one encompassed in a 
transparent gelatinous case, out of which it wriggled in process 
of time." They were about the size of the first-named young 
ones, viz., three inches long. One of these Mr. Gambling 
gave me, and it lived in a Wardian case till the middle of the 
following March without increasing much in size ; it was a pretty 
little creature of a beautiful steel colour, with the black line 
very conspicuous. In some parts of Norfolk the Slow-worm 
is called the ** Glow-worm,'* the real Glow-worm being called 
the "Glaze- worm.'* 

The Common Snake (Natrix torquata, Ray) is not so fre- 
quent as formerly, and the same may be said of the Viper 
(Pelius beruSy Marr.), of which a reddish variety sometimes 
occurs. The enclosure of the heaths and waste lands has 
tended to decrease the numbers of both species. The Ringed 
Snake takes readily to the water, and has been known to swim 
across Pntton Lake, where it is nearly a mile in width. 
Mr. Gumey told me that he has frequently found the remains 
of toads in snakes which he has dissected. I once saw a Snake 
catch and swallow a frog ; it was painful to see the poor frog 
slowly engulphed in its living tomb. 

Of course the Common Frog (Rana temporaria, Linn.), and 
the Toad (Bufo vulgaris^ Laur.), are to be met with every- 
where; the Natterjack (Bufo calamita^lj^yxi^i^TiX^o found 
in abundance in some parts of the county ; it is, however, local. 
The Edible Frog (Rana esculenta)^ as an introduced species, 
seems thoroughly established near Stow Bedon and Didlington. 
In 1837, and again in 1841 and 1842, a large number of these 
creatures were imported from France by Mr. Geo. Bemey, 
and deposited in the ditches about Hockering and Foulden. 
In 1853, Professor Newton and his brother were driving from 
Thetford to Scoulton, when passing a pond in the parish of 
Rockland All Saints, they heard sounds which caused them to 
alight : swimming to-and-fro in the water, and sitting upon the 
aquatic plants, they found a lively colony of R, esculenta. 
Specimens then obtained are now in the Norwich Museum. 
From that time till the 30th May, 1876, nothing more was 
heard of these creatures, although the neighbourhood in which 
they were found has, I believe, been more than once searched, 
but on the last-named day Lord Walsingham and Professor 
Newton were waiting for a train at the Stow Bedon station, 
when the familiar sound of the " sweet singers " greeted then: 
ears, and in a small pond not many yards from the station, 
Professor Newton had the satisfaction of re-discovering the 
long-lost strangers, one of which Lord Walsingham succeeded 
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in capturing. Although unsuccessful in a visit I paid to the 
spot, I have since received several specimens, and I am in- 
formed that they are very generally dispersed over an extent of 
several miles, so that there is every probability that they have 
firmly established themselves. 

The Great Water Newt (Triton cristatus, Laur.), and the 
Common Smooth Newt (Lissotriion functatus, Bell), both 
known here as ** Efts," are frequent. Of the latter species 
Mr. Gurney sends me the following note : — 

"Although this reptile may usually be handled with impunity, it is 
sometimes the fact that its skin possesses a noxious property, which com- 
municates a painful stinging sensation to the hand and arm of a person 
handling it, which does not abate for several minutes, and seems very 
similar to that produced by handling the common jelly fish and other 
medusae, some of which are more noxious than others. In the spring of 
1869, a well-marked instance of this phenomenon in the Common Smooth 
Newt came under my notice, and I suspect that it may be more developed 
in the breeding season than at any other time." 

Mr. F. Norgate has found the Palmated Smooth Newt 
( Lissoiriton paimipes ) at Sparham. This completes the short 
list of Reptiles and Amphibians found in Norfolk. T. S. 



SEA FISH. 

In the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Natural- 
its^ Society for 1873-4, p. 21. Dr. Lowe, of Lynn, gives a 
full list of the fishes found in Norfolk, and as Mr. Lubbock 
confines himself to the inhabitants of the Rivers and Broads, 
it may be of interest to mention briefly a few of the rarer 
marine species there recorded. 

Cantharus lineatus Black Sea-bream Norfolk Estuary 

Pagellus owenii Spanish Bream Sherringham 

Chrysophrys aurata Gilthead Yarmouth 

Trigla hirundo Tubfish Norfolk Estuary 

Trigla poeciloptera Little Gurnard Norfolk Estuary 

This very rare species has only once been taken in Norfolk. It was 
caught by Dr. Lowe in the Norfolk Estuary. 
Sciana aquila Maigre Sherringham, and 

Gt. Yarmouth 
Scomber thynnus Tunny Yarmouth 

Anxis rochei Plain Bonito „ 

Brama rail Ray's Bream ,, 

Lampris luna Opah Yarmouth, and Nor- 

folk Estuary 
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Xiphias Radius 
Liparis montagui 
Anarrhichas lupus 

Lepadoffoster bimactdatus 
Labrus maculatus 
Labrus mixtus 
Motella tricirrata 
Motella mustela 
Raniceps trifurcus 
Scombresox saurus 
Hemiramphus europcetis 



Swordfish 
Montagu's Sucker 
Wolf fish 

Two-spotted Sucker 
Ballan Wrasse 
Green Wrasse 
Three-bearded Rockling 
Five-bearded Rockling 
Lesser Fork-beard 
Skipper 



Norfolk Elstuary 



>> 



Yarmouth, and Nor- 
folk Estuary 
Blakeney 
Norfolk Estuary 



f> 



>» 



>> 



Yarmouth 

Seen in the Ouse 



European Halfbeak 
in large numbers, in 1868, by Dr. Lowe. Not recorded before or 
since. 

Bleak 



Albumus lucidus 

Engraulis encrasicholus 
Clupea alosa 
Clupeafinta 
Clupea pilchardus 
Orthagoriscus mola 

Acipenser sturio 
Carcharias glaucus 
Zygoena malleus 
Lamna comubica 
Alopecias vulpes 
Selache maxima 



Anchovy 
Allis Shad 
Twait Shad 
Pilchard 
Sun Fish 

Sturgeon 
Blue Shark 
Hammer Head 
Porbeagle 
Thrasher 



Ouse and Gay wood 
River, n. Lynn 

Ouse, Lynn 

Yarmouth 

Norfolk Estuary 

Yarmouth 

,, and Nor- 
folk Estuary 

Ouse, &c. 

Yarmouth 



tt 



») 



>> 



Basking Shark ,. 

The figure in Yarrell's work was taken from drawing sent to him by 
J. H. Gumey, Esq. 
Lamargus horealis Greenland Shark 



Squatina vulgaris 

Trygon pastinaca 
Myliobatis aquila 



Monk Fish 

Sting Ray 
Eagle Ray 



Sherringham and 

Lowestoft 
Yarmouth. Norfolk 

Estuary 
Yarmouth 
Norfolk Estuary 



The Herring (Clupea harengusy Linn.) is worthy of note, 
happily not for its rarity, but for its great importance in a 
commercial point of view. In the ten years ending with the 
autumn fishery of 1877, there were landed at Yarmouth 
161,960 lasts of fish, and at Lowestoft 94,809 lasts; each last 
consists of 13,200 fish, and weighs about 25 cwt. The 
united produce of the two ports was thus 320,961 tons, or 
3,389,350,800 fish, which at the low estimate of j[^\o per last, 
(the price will fluctuate between £^2> 21^^ £>^^ per last, ;;^35 
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having been given this season, which promises to be a very bad 
one,) gives a return of £2,^6Ty6go from this important branch 
of the fisheries of the district in the last ten years. These 
returns were kindly furnished me by Mr. H. Teasdel, Jun., 
Corporation Accountant at Yarmouth, and Mr. Massingham, 
the Harbour Master at Lowestoft. T. S. 

JVbU. — Since the paragraph on the Salmon, at page 183, 
was printed, I have seen two others, in addition to the one 
there referred to, which were captured near Norwich ; one of 
these in Mr. C. J. Greene's possession was taken below the 
New Mills in this city on T5th January, 1869, it weighed 
15 lbs. 4 oz. ; the other which I saw in the Norwich Fish- 
market on the 6th January, 1879, was captured at Trowse 
Newton on some flooded meadows near the river Yare, whence 
it had escaped. In its emaciated state it weighed 17^ lbs., and 
measured 43 inches in length ; in condition it would have been, 
a very fine fish. T. S. 



LEPIDOPTERA. 



As might be expected in a district which varies so greatly ii> 
soil and surface conditions as the county of Norfolk, the list of 
Lepidoptera is extremely rich both in number and variety of 
species, and although not included in the original plan of the 
work, a brief notice of its peculiarities may be acceptable. 
When in 1874 Mr. Chas. G. Barrett contributed a list of Nor- 
folk Lepidoptera, which was published in the Transactions of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society for that year, 
he remarked that the larger and more conspicuous species had 
been pretty carefully worked up, but that in only two or three 
of the lists furnished him had the smaller been included, in 
consequence of which there was reason to believe that con- 
siderable additions could be made to many of these groups, 
particularly in the Tortrices and Tinece, Mr. Barrett's removal 
to South Wales has prevented him from further working out 
these difficult groups (a task for which he was so peculiarly 
tfitted) in this locality ; he has, however, kindly furnished me with 
the following analysis of his list, which will convey an accurate 
idea of what is known of the Lepidoptera found in Norfolk.. 
T. S. 



In 1874, 1 communicated a list of the Lepidoptera of Norfolk 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, in which I 
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recorded the occurrence of twelve hundred species in the 
county. Since that time a good many — ^perhaps neaxly one hun- 
dred species — ^have been added, many of them of great rarity ; 
but the proportion of Norfolk species to those of the United 
Kingdom does not seem to be very greatly altered. Of butter- 
flies, the occurrence of four-fifths of the species in the entire 
British list has been recorded, of the Nocturni {Sphinges and 
Betnbyas of Linnb) about five-eighths, of the Geometra and 
Nociuce fully two-thirds. Of the six species of Drepanulida 
we have five, and twenty out of the limited number of Pseudo- 
botnbyces, and also the single European representative of 
the AventicB. In the various groups of the Micro- Lepidop- 
tera the proportions are by no means so high, but this is almost 
certainly attributable to the small number of Entomologists 
who have collected and recorded them. Of the DeltoideSy 
three-fifths of the British species are recorded, and of the 
Fyralidce and Crambina about five-eighths, or perhaps nearly 
three-fourths, of the Pterophorina nearly the same proportion ; 
but of the two large groups of the Tortrices and Tineina^ not 
more than two-thirds have been noticed, if so many. 

Several species appear to be, as far the British Islands are 
concerned, entirely confined to this county ; of these two — 
Nonagria brevilinea and Sericoris doubledayavM — are confined 
to the fens ; one — Crambus fascelinellus — inhabits the sandy 
Denes at Yarmouth ; one — Nothris verbascella — is confined 
to the very local Mullein, Verbascum pulverulentum, which 
grows abundantly round Norwich; and one — Heliothis scutosa — 
has been captured in the Norwich district by the attraction of 
a powerful light. This species seems to have occurred many 
years ago in Cumberland, but to have become extinct there. 
Two other fen species — Lithosia muscerda and Crambus palu- 
dellus — were believed until very recently to be also confined 
to Norfolk ; but Mr. Eedle, Lord Walsingham's collector, has 
discovered that they have spread along the fens and marshes 
of the Little Ouse into Suffolk. On the other hand, several 
species which occur in the fens of Cambridgeshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire, appear to be totally absent from those of Norfolk. 
Of these, Hypercompa dominula, Orgyia cxnosa^ Nonagria 
concolory Noctua subrosea^ Nascia cilialis^ Pionea margaritaiis, 
and Argyrolepia schreibersiana are conspicuous. Until very 
lately Phragmatcecia arundinis and Dictyopteryx lorquiniana 
belonged to the same category, but both have been taken at 
Ranworth fen this last season by Mr. Fletcher. His capture 
of the former species, which is not only one of the most local, 
but structurally one of the most remarkable of the British 
species, is especially interesting since the specimens (two 
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males) were taken within a very short distance of the spot in 
which some eggs of the species, obtained by Mr. F. D. Wheeler 
at Wicken fen, were carefully inserted into the sheaths of 
leaves of growing reeds, five years ago. There is therefore 
room for hope that when it becomes exterminated in its old 
localities — which cannot be long delayed— it will continue to 
exist in the abundant reed-beds of the Bure and Yare. The 
attempt made at the same time to introduce Hypercompa 
dominula does not appear to have been equally successful. 

Several insects of very great rarity have been taken in Nor- 
folk within the last two or three years ; one Ophiodes lunaris 
by Mr. F. D. Wheeler, one Noctua Jlammatra, and the al- 
ready mentioned Heliothis scutosa (two specimens) by Mr. 
W. H. Thomthwaite, who also found Heliothis armigera to the 
number of twenty ; several Hydrilla palustris by Mr. Eedle, 
and Lord Walsingham has discovered an exquisitely beautiful 
little Tortrix ( Coccyx ochsenheimeriana) new to the British list, 
and scarce on the continent. 

The chalk district round Norwich produces some uncommon 
and little-known species, such as Homceosoma nebulella^ 
Leioptilus lienigianus, Argyrolepia Suhhaumanniana^ Eupcuilia 
degreyana, and anthemidanay and Stephensia brunnichella, 
and Platyptilia isodcutylus inhabits the neighbouring marshes. 
The sand hills of the coast are favoured by the presence of 
such rarities as Agrotis ripce^ Nyctegretes achatinella^ and 
Eupvscilia pallidana, while many of the common coast sand- 
hill species are found also on the singular stretch of Postglacial 
sea-sands at Thetford, Brandon, and in their neighbourhood. 
This last district also appears to form the head quarters of a 
number of species so excessively local in their distribution, that 
they were formerly considered among the rarest of British 
insects. Of these Lithostege griseata^ AcidcUia rubricata^ 
Agrophila sulphuralis^ Spilodes sticiicalis, and Tinea imella 
are more particularly noticeable; and here the pretty little 
" plume " Oxyptilus Icetus was discovered, and it still appears 
to be almost confined to this portion of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
C. Q. Bt 

BOTANY. 

The great beauty of many of the plants found only in 
the bogs and wet commons, and which are truly " bom to blush 
unseen," being almost unknown to any but the botanist, and 
the rapid changes which are taking place in the Flora of the 
county will, I trust, be accepted as an apology for a brief 
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notice which, although it does not come strictly within the 
scope of the present work, will, I doubt not, possess an interest 
for many of my readers. Few, who have not made Botany 
their pursuit, know the surpassing beauty of many of our com- 
mon bog plants, such as the Bog-bean ( Menyanthes trifoliata)^ 
Finguicula, Bog asphodel, Grass of Parnassus, Cranberry 
( Vaccinium oxycnccos)^ Utricularia^ and many others, all of 
which speedily fall victims to drainage and agricultural im- 
provements ; their hold upon the soil is at best precarious, and 
the next generation may count as rarities many species which 
now in abundance delight the eye of the Botanist. Mr. 
Herbert D. Geldart has kindly furnished me with the following 
brief sketch of some of the changes which have taken place in 
distribution and frequency of the principal Botanical rarities 
for which this county, at the commencement of the present 
century, was so justly celebrated. For a full list of the 
** Flowering Plants and Ferns found in Norfolk,'* I must refer 
the reader to Mr. Trimmer's Flora, or Mr. Geldart's papers in 
the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' 
Society, vol ii., pp. 71 and 229. T. S. 



The remarks which Lubbock makes as to the distribution of, 
and the localities frequented by rare birds, are just as applicable 
to plants. When he says that " Water-birds do not so much 
affect an interminable swamp, with no finn ground mixed with 
it, as they do places where dwarf trees and shrubs come down 
to the level of the marsh," he exactly describes the places 
where the fortunate BotanisJ:s, of the end of the last, and the be- 
ginning of the present century, found many of those rare 
plants which have given celebrity to Norfolk and to East 
Anglia as a botanical district. In going through their records, it 
will be seen that it was not so much the "Broad" country proper 
in which they found them, as the wet commons and heaths of 
Cawston, Heydon, Felthorpe, Siratton, St. Faith's, &c., where 
** swamp and higher ground are continually intermingled." Most 
of these wet commons are now partially or wholly drained, but 
the patches that remain still shelter a few specimens of some of the 
rarest kinds. So far as I know, there are but two of the rarer 
Norfolk marsh plants for which I should think it labour lost 
to search, these are Senecio paludosus and Malaxis pcUudosa 
(and it is quite possible that the latter may have been over- 
looked on account of its very small size). But the abundance 
of rare marsh plants recorded by Pitchford, Bryant, Woodward, 
and others of their date, is a thing of the past, and they will 
become scarcer each year as drainage and cultivation increase. 
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Not many years ago an enthusiastic Botanist, came down from 
London to search " St. Faith's Bogs," of which he had read so 
much. He started from Norwich early in the morning, and at 
night returned grumbling that he could hardly find the Bogs, 
much less any rare plants in them ; and it has happened to me 
more than once on revisiting a locality where a few years before 
I had found marsh plants in plenty, and some of them rare 
ones, to find the land drained, and a crop of corn taking the 
place of the dwarf willows, sundews, pinguiculae, etc. In the 
" Broad " country the number of species of plants is not, I think, 
very large, though that of the individuals of each species is 
enormous, and I should think that the change in the vegetation 
of this district is not so great as that in the vegetation of the wet 
commons and heaths. The special rarities of the ** Broad " 
country, such as Senecio palustris, Stratiotes aloides, Lathyrus 
palustris^ are still to be found there ; few and far between no 
doubt, to what they once were, but still not extinct. One great 
change has come over this his favourite district since the time 
when Lubbock wrote, arising from the introduction of that pest, 
the Anacharis alsinastrum, which first chokes the ditches, and 
then itself, leaving a mass of mud out of which it grows again by 
and bye. I have watched it doing this da capo, two and three 
times over. 

The Natural Orders which have supplied the largest number 
of rare plants in Norfolk are the Compositce, the Orchids, Grasses, 
and Ferns. Of the first, I have already mentioned Senecio 
paludosus, and S. palustris ; there is besides the very rare and 
often misunderstood Sonchus palustris. Of Orchids, Malaxis 
paludosay is I fear lost ; but Sturmia Iceselii^ still rarer, holds its 
own at all events in Roydon Fen, near Diss. Of other of the 
rarer Orchids, Habenaria viridis^ Aceras anthropophora^ Her- 
minium monorchis, Orchis ustulata^ and Ophrys muscifera, have 
all been recorded, and the abundance in which some of the 
commoner species grow, where they do occur, is enormous. 
A few years back, on the very edge of the cliff at Overstrand, 
I gathered nearly two hundred Bee Orchis in the space of a few 
yards, without having diminished the quantity in the patch 
perceptibly ; and Orchis pyramidalis, one of the prettiest of the 
whole tribe found in Britain, I have seen at Wilby growing so 
thickly, that it might have been mown in a swathe, like grass. 

Of Grasses, Norfolk furnishes a noble list of rare, and among 
them a few very beautiful species. Corynephorus canescens is 
only known in England as a certain inhabitant of Yarmouth 
Denes and Lowestoft Common ; Poa hulbosa, almost as rare, 
abounds on both. Phleum boehmeri is found only in East 
Anglia, Essex, and Herts. The rare forms (if forms only) of 
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Alopecurus genicuiatusy viz., A. fulvus and A, bulbosus have 
both been found. Folypogon iittoralis and P, tnonspeliensis^ the 
latter one of the most beautiful of British Grasses, both grew at 
Wells and Cley. Festuca uniglumis has been found at Congham 
by Dr. Lowe, and Setaria viridis is said to have occurred quite 
close to Norwich. Digitaria humifusa and Gastridium lendi- 
gerum have also been recorded upon good authority. 

Of Ferns, the special Norfolk rarity, Lastrea cristata^ which is 
well distributed through the county, has certainly been found 
at Holt (or Edgefield), Surlingham, Scoulton, Bawsey near 
Lynn, and Dersingham; it is, I believe, in all these places 
accompanied by either Z. spintUosa or L, uliginosa^ and Some- 
times by both, and the latter has been often mistaken for it. 
Lasirea oreopteris, one of the commonest of ferns in many dis- 
tricts, is here comparatively rare ; I have found it at Felthorpe, 
Blickling, Worstead, Felbrigg, and Beeston : whilst Lastrea 
thelypteris is in many of the marshes the commonest of weeds, 
I have even seen it used in large quantities for packing. 
Polystichum angulare and P. aculeatum abound near Dereham, 
where more than twenty different varieties uniting the ex- 
tremest forms of these two species, may be collected in a 
single day. Osmunda regalis fringes the pools, and is common 
among the Broads ; many of the large and old tufts have been 
broken up ; one of the finest of these tufts I know, is a con- 
spicuous object on the "hearth" at Scoulton. Botrychium 
lunaria grows in a few old pastures. Pilularia glohulifera is 
found in swampy pools, and Lycopodium selago and Z. inunda- 
turn are not yet quite extinct 

Besides these orders so well represented, there are or have 
been many rare plants scattered about in various parts of 
Norfolk. Verbascum pulverulentum, the " Norfolk Mullein ; " 
Turritis glabra, and Medicago falcata^ all grow close to the city 
of Norwich ; and the rare form of the last, Medicago sylvestris, 
grows at Cromer. Silene conica and S. otites have been found 
in several places. Tillcea muscosa, Hemiaria glabra^ Thesium 
linophyllum, and two very rare Veronicas, V, triphyllos and 
V, verna, have all been recorded (some of them not lately) ; 
and Melampyrum arvense and M, cristatum, both very rare 
plants, have been found in several places. 

Holosteum umbellatum, one of the very rarest of British plants, 
in fact only known as growing on very old walls in towns in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, is I fear, if not quite lost, on the very 
verge of extinction from the destruction of its habitats. The 
old city walls of Norwich on which it grew are fast disappear- 
ing ; one of the largest pieces left, from Brazen Doors to St. 
Catherine's, is marked to come down this very year. 
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The salt marshes round the coast furnish several interesting 
plants; besides the Salt Marsh Grasses which I have men- 
tioned, Statice limonium and S, caspia are found towards Wells ; 
and Frankenia Icevis is, I doubt not, still to be found there or at 
Yarmouth. 

In place of the three plants which I have said are almost 
certainly lost in the district, Senecio paludosus, Malaxis paludosa^ 
and Holosteutn umbellatum, three other rare ones have been 
discovered, Potamogeton trichoides^ new to Britain, by the 
Rev. K. Trimmer ; Cicendia filiformis^ by Mr. Bray of Lynn ; 
and last year (1877) Agrimonia odorata (not a marsh plant), in 
the Broad country (near Filby), by Mr. Bennett, of Croydon. 

Several species have been introduced into the neighbourhood 
of Norwich by Botanists. Geranium pyrenaicum and G, 
lucidum, at Lakenham, by Mr. Crowe; Vaccinium myrtillus 
was planted on Mousehold ; Claytonia petfoliata was sown 
some years ago ; and Senecio squalidusy has become a weed at 
Eaton, introduced by the late Mr. Ewing. 

Anacharis alsinastrum has taken possession of the water 
everywhere, and Veronica huxhaumii has thoroughly established 
itself in fields along the coast from Cromer to Yarmouth. 

Much injury has been done by the tearing up of ferns for 
sale. It is sad to see the fine Osmundas that are hawked about 
the streets, with little or no root ; and hundreds of plants of 
Lastrea cristata have been sent away to London nurserymen. 
In one locality Botrychium lunaria was extirpated to exchange 
for other plants ; and at Beeston, Lastrea oreopteris has been 
reduced to one single root, fortunately well hid, where long may 
it flourish. 

There are three plants whose rarity within, or absolute ab- 
sence from the county, has often surprised me, they are 
Vaccinium myrtillus^ Alchemilla vulgaris ^ and Orobus tuberosus ; 
considering ht)w abundant the Bilberry is on the sandy hills of 
Bedfordshire, in situations very similar to many in our own 
county, I wonder that it is not native here. The two latter 
plants seem not to have been observed, though it is difficult to 
believe that they are really absent. 

The unusual beauty and brightness of colouring of the wild 
flowers on the coast of Norfolk, particularly near Cromer, is 
often remarked by strangers. I do not know whether this 
arises from the soil or from the purity of the air, but they are 
certainly unusually pure in colour. H. D. G. 
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DECOYS. 



When we consider their former importance, if only in a com- 
mercial point of view, it is remarkable how little is known of 
the working of the Decoys, not only of Norfolk, but of the whole 
kingdom. It is also greatly to be regretted that this ingenious 
method of taking fowl, once so successfully prosecuted, should 
have all but died out, and have left such scanty and imperfect 
records both of the mode of operation and the results obtained. 
The working of Decoys was always shrouded in the greatest 
secrecy, and it was only when retained in the occupation of a 
proprietor that there was a chance of any record of the fo^l 
taken being preserved. Even in such exceptional cases 
regular decoy books appear rarely to have been kept. The 
returns were either entered in game books or mixed up with 
private accounts, and the books containing such records have 
probably in most cases long been destroyed, or still exist, 
unsuspected, stowed away in a closet or, maybe, amongst deeds 
and papers in the keeping of " the family lawyer." Of course, 
where the Decoys were worked by professional deco)rmen for 
their own profit, the case was hopeless, as their interest led 
them to keep both the mode of proceeding and the success of 
their operations a profound secret 

Mr. Lubbock's description of the working of a Decoy is, I be- 
lieve, the first really trustworthy one which appeared, and is the 
more valuable for being perfectly original ; there is no reference 
to anything but what came under his personal observation, or 
was communicated to him direct from a practical source ; and 
for this we are indebted to the mere accident of his friendship 
with the late Mr. Kerrison, of Ranworth, who, being a thorough 
naturalist as well as a keen sportsman, preferred keeping his 
Decoy in his own hands. * 

The Ranwoiih Decoy, where Mr. Lubbock's experience 
was chiefly acquired, is now dismantled, and the pipes are 
rapidly growing up, the present occupant preferring duck shoot- 
ing to decoying. It is about eight years since it was last 
worked, and not much is known of its operations ; an Jmperfect 
list of the fowl killed between the years 1862 and 1866 is, how- 
ever, in existence, and the decoyman formerly in Mr. Kerrison s 
service tells me that the take used to be about 1,000 each 
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season, but that he has taken i,6oo. The Broad contains 
about sixty acres of water, and there were ten* pipes. 

Mr. Lubbock has spoken briefly, at page 138, of the formation 
of the Winterton Decoy (really in the parish of East Somerton), 
but the following details are so interesting, that I venture to 
quote them in extenso from one of his MSS. : — 

" Until of late years a cause, in itself singular, tended much to foster the 
various kinds of wild fowl amongst us, — the nature, situation, and size of 
our decoys. To make a decoy in Norfolk until lately, all that was thought 
necessary was to select a piece of water, the larger the better, already a 
favourite haunt of wild fowl, and which was secure from interruption, either 
being tabooed by charter, or surrounded by marshes belonging to the same 
proprietor. Pipes were forthwith cut, nets and decoyman provided, whilst 
the fowl, finding no annoyance, soon blackened the water. Yet on few 
occasions was the slaughter great, rough weather during the most favourable 
time would often hinder the fowl from "piping," and if perfectly calm, a 
night's frost brought with it a film of ice which stopped all operations. 
Many kinds of fowl too, although they frequented such places in thousands, 
refused to hear the voice of the charmer, and added nothing to the gains. 
The Pochard in particular, which, resting during the day in perfect tran- 
quillity on RoUesby water, used to pour in myriads with the first shades of 
evening upon Hickling Broad, Horsey Mere, Heigham Sounds, &c., afford- 
ing to the gunners of these places an abundant harvest. It is well known to 
all conversant with the duck-tribe, that all are in nature birds of the night. 
No sooner does evening close than the decoy, lately so populous, becomes a 
desert. The Mallard and the Teal seek the plashy meadows, the Wigeon 
if possible resorts for food to a salt marsh, the Golden-eye and Tufted Duck 
either hasten to the ocean, or, like the Pochard, alight on some shallow 
and wide extended pool abounding with pochard-grass. Whilst decoys 
were managed on this principle, — that of turning large sheets of water into 
preserves for wild fowl, — it is no wonder but that the gunners in general, and 
in the marshes everybody shoots more or less, should consider decoys and 
decoymen as their very best allies, being certain that every evening and 
morning they could get their share of the birds which their friends so 
obligingly took care of for them all day. But a change has lately taken 
place, which, if general, would make decoys, according to the original 
mtention most efficacious and monopolizing in the destruction of fowl, but 
anything but friendly to the shooter. Mr. Huntingdon, of Somerton, being 
about to form a decoy, out of a low and and overflown part of his marshes, 
engaged an elderly man of the name of [George] Skelton, from Friskney in 
Lincolnshire, and desired him to state the size which he preferred for his 
decoy. To everyone s amazement, from two acres to two acres and a half 
was the space wished for, workmen were put on, and the decoy in miniature, 
as it was compared to others, was soon completed. Other deco)mien 
laughed when told of the petty puddle in which Mr. Skelton chose to 
exercise his skill, but laughter ceased and amazement began, when in the 
second year of his superintendence the said decoyman took eleven hundred 
Teal in seven consecutive days. At that time I was often in the neighbour- 
hood, allured thither by pursuit of objects in natural history, and the 
fowlers began to view a decoy in a totally different light to that in which 
they had hitherto regarded it. The marshman, a most intelligent man of 
his class, who always accompanied me, upon my remarking to him that 
wild fowl grew scarce, said, * Surely, sir, it is entirely the old gentleman at 
Somerton ; they all go to his decoy and none come out. I had a flock of 
about sixty Teal upon my broad three mornings last week, but I could not 
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make a shot at them, and they always, when disturbed, took flight towards 
his decoy ; at last they did not came back at all, sir. Well ! I was over at 
Winterton the day before yesterday, and I saw him and asked him what 
success. "Nothing good lately," said he, "only a flock of about sixty Teal 
came into the decoy last Thursday, and I took every one." Ah ! sir, I was 
quite mistaken when I helped to make that decoy. I have conversed with 
this Skelton, and a more perfect master of his art cannot be imagined ; the 
reason he gives for choosing so confined a pool, is that its small size 
renders the reed fences effectual barriers to all ordinary winds, so that fowl 
are not disturbed by ruffled waters, that being always near you they may 
be said to be always at command ; and lastly, that the small size of the 
water renders it feasible to break and remove the ice, when thin, during the 
hours of night when the wild fowl are at feed, and so to keep the decoy 
working on some days when all others are closed." 

The Winterton Decoy passed into the possession of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hume, whose son, a few years ago, disposed of the 
property to Captain Bird, since which time it has not been 
worked. Near the Winterton Decoy, in the parish of Waxhartty 
was a much older one, already referred to (p. 145) as one of the 
first established in Norfolk, possibly in England. There were 
also decoys, besides Ranworth, Winterton, and Waxham, at 
Mautby^93 near Yarmouth, Acle, Woodbastwick, Hemsby, Gun- 
ton, Cawston W^oodrow, Wolterton, Hempstead, Langham, 
Holkham, Dersingham, Wormegay, Narford, Stow Bardolph, 
Hilgay, North wold, Hockwold, Lakenheath (Suffolk), Besthorpe, 
and Flixton, near Lowestoft. Some of these have been disused 
many years, others only recently, but of the operations of all 
of them little or nothing is known. 

The only Decoys at present worked in this county are one 
at South Acre on Mr. Fountaine's estate, one at Westwick 
belonging to Mr. J. B. Petre, a third at Wretham, the property 
of Mr. Wyrley Birch, another at Didlington belonging to 
Mr. W. A. Tyssen Amhurst, and two others on the Fritton 
Lake, in the portion of the county of Suffolk known as Lothing- 
land, which from its position I have treated as part of Norfolk. 

The South Acre Decoy was made for the Rev. John Fountain e 
in 1843 by George Skelton the younger, and consists oi \\ 
acre of water, with four pipes. The take I am informed is 
about 300 per annum ; agricultural operations have very 
materially affected the number of fowl of late years, which 
through too frequent disturbance has greatly diminished. 

The Didlington Decoy was erected in 1865 for Mr. Amhurst 



iw I ought to have stated in the list of Norfolk Heronries, at p. 85, that 
there is a large Heronry of about 100 nests at Mautby Decoy. Mr. Robert 
Fellowes speaks of their having nested there in large numbers for thirty 
years to his knowledge, using the fir and poplar trees in which to construct 
their nests. 
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by the late Rev. John Fountaine ; the water is about i J acre 
in extent, and there are four pipes, but I know nothing of the 
success of its operations. 

Mr. Petre's Decoy at Westwick was established about fifty 
years ago, on a small pond of about half an acre. The late 
Leut.-Col. Duff, M.P., kindly furnished me with the numbers 
of fowl taken for the last seventeen years, the average take 
during that time having been about 400 each season. Since 
the season of 1872-3 the fowl have been classified, and the 
number of Teal taken in that time is 587 — 320 of which were 
killed in one season ; there have also been taken three Pintails 
and three Wigeon, all the rest were Mallard. No regular 
decoy book has been kept, the numbers being entered in the 
game book, but Col. Duff says that in former years from 
1,000 to 1,500 was the usual take. 

Mr. Birch*s Decoy at Wretham is situate upon a lake of 
about forty- eight acres of water, and ten pipes are worked ; the 
take over the nine years for which a record has been kept has 
averaged rather over 800 birds, but has varied very consider- 
ably, from 1,400 to 1 25, owing to season or other circumstances. 
Perhaps the snow has injured the pipes, or an abundant crop 
of acorns has tempted the Ducks into the woods and prevented 
their settling on the water ; but Mr. Birch tells me he does not 
think drainage or agricultural operations have perceptibly 
affected the number of fowl of late years. The birds taken 
have not been classified, but very few Teal enter the pipes, 
perhaps not twenty in a season, though often there are many 
thousands on the water. 

The Decoys at Fritton Lake^ with the exception of one pipe 
occasionally worked by Pettingale at the Hall Farm, are 
all situated on the south side of the lake. Three pipes at 
the Herringfleet end of the lake are worked by Col. Leathes, 
and four others at the Ashby end by Sir Saville Crossley. 
There are also the remains of several other pipes long disused. 
Col. Leathes informs me that it is certain that the Fritton 
Decoy has existed for a very long time, and that it has been 
worked by his family for 160 years ; the number of fowl taken 
was formerly very large, he has known 600 fowl taken in one 
day, and the average would sometimes reach 200 a day for 
weeks together, and this only at the Herringfleet end of the 
lake, whilst nearly equal takes were being made at the Ashby 
end. Unfortunately the Herringfleet decoy books are not to 
be found, but Sir S. Crossley has kindly furnished me with the 
returns at the Ashby Decoy, from which it appears that the 
average there of the last ten seasons has been rather over 1,000, 
a great falling off, which Col. Leathes attributes in a great 
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degree to railways, threshing-machines, and drainage, but still- 
more to flight-shooting, which has been practised of late years ' 
up to the very banks of the decoy. 

Space will not permit me to enter more fully into the subject 
here, but I have given these few particulars, feeling sure that 
the days of decoys will soon be past, and that every scrap of 
information to be found on a subject so strangely neglected 
will then be treasured. I venture to express a hope, that ere 
it is too late, those on whose estates decoys are known to have 
existed will publish any records they may possess, or any in- 
formation they can gather from old residents with regard to 
them. T. S. 



HAWKING IN NORFOLK. 



BY ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.R.S. 

The following notes are not in any way desienied to give a 
complete history of Hawking in Norfolk, for that would be a 
task requiring an amount of labour and research for which, 
were I even competent, I have not the time, but merely to sup- 
plement the remarks made by Lubbock in the preceding pages. 
A good deal has alrealy been done in this direction by 
Mr. Stevenson in his excellent 'Birds of Norfolk,' (i., pp. 12 — 
17) and since that work is doubtless either in the hands of, or 
easily accessible to, all readers of the present volume, I do not 
think it necessary to refer more than briefly to most of the' 
additional information adduced by him in illustration of the 
subject. Thus I pass over the details extracted in full by him, 
and curtly mentioned by Lubbock, from the * Household and 
Privy Purse Accounts * of the Le Stranges of Hunstanton, which 
come down to the year 1578, and the earliest records I shall 
here cite are from the third volume of the * Paston Letters,' as 
edited by Mr. Gairdner in 1875. 

John Paston the younger of that time, writing from Norwich, 
2 1 St September, 1472, to his eldest brother, Sir John Paston, 
says : — 

**I axe no more gods of yow for all the servyse that I shall do yow 
whyll the world standyth, but a gosshawke, if eny of my Lord Chamberle)nis 
men or yours goo to Kaleys, or if eny be to get in London ; that is, a 
mewyd hawk, for she may make yow sporte when ye com into Inglond 
a dosejm yer hens, and to call upon yow owrly, nyghtly, dayly, dyner, 
soper, for thys hawk. . . . Now thynk on me, good Lord, for if I 
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have not an hawke, I shall wax fatt for default of labor, and ded for de- 
fault of company by my trowthe. No more, but I pray God send you all 
your desyrs, and me my mwyd gosshawk in hast, or rather then fayle, a 
sowyr hawke. Ther is a grosser dwellyng right over ayenst the well with 
ij. boketts a l)rtyll fro Seynt Elens, hathe evyr hawkys to sell. . . . 
Rather then faylle, a tarsell provyd wyll occupy the tyme tyll I com to 
Caleys." (No. 701, pp. 55, 56.) 

Again a few days later, 29th September, 1472, the same 
writer urges his request as strongly : — 

**Item, as for a goshawk or a terssell, I wend to have had on of yours 
in kepyng or thys time, but fere [far] from iee far fro hert ; by my trowthe 
I dye for default of labore. And it may be by eny meane possybyll, for 
Godes sake let on be sent me in all hast ; for if it be not had by Halow- 
mess, the seson shall passe a non. Memento mei, and in feythe ye shall not 
loose on it. Nor yet myche W)me on it by God, Who preserve yow." (No. 
702, pp. 57, 58.) 

One of Sir John's letters seems to be missing, for, on 4th 
November, 1472, he writes from London to his younger 
brother : — 

" I sent yow worde off an hawke ; I herde nott from yow syns ; I do 
and shall doo that is possible in suche a neede. ... I feer me that 
idelnesse ledyth yowr reyne; I praye yow rather remembre Sir Hughe 
Levemoys tyll yowr hauke come." (No. 703, p. 60.) 

The Hawk came at last, but disappointment with it. On 
24th November, 1472, the younger brother writes thus to the 
elder : — 

"Ryght worchepfuU syr, I recomand me to yow, thankyng yow most 
hertly of your dylygence and cost whyche ye had in gettyng of the hawk, 
whyche ye sent me, for well I wot your labore and trowbyll in that matter 
was as myche as thow she had ben the best of the world ; but, so God 
help me, as fer forthe as the most conyng estragers [falconers] that ever I spak 
with can imagyn, she shall never serve but to lay eggys, for she is bothe a 
mwer de haye, and also she hathe ben so brooseid with cariage of fewle 
that she is as good as lame in bothe hyr leggys, as every man may se at 
iee. Wherfor all syche folk as have seen hyr avyse me to cast hyr in to 
some wood, wher as I wyll have hyr to eyer [lay eggs] ; but I wyll do ther 
in as ye wyll, whedyr ye wyll I send hyr yow ayen, or cast hyr in Thorpe 
wood and a tarsell with hyr, for I weit wher on is. But now I dar no more 
put yow to the cost of an hawke, but, for Godes sake, and ther be eny 
tarsell or good chep goshawk that might be gotyn, that the berer herof may 
have hyr to bryng me, and I ensuer yow be my .trowthe ye shall have Dollys 
and Browne bonde to paye yow at Kandyllmas the pryse of the hawke." 
(No. 708, pp. 67, 68.) 

These passages prove the vehement love of Hawking enter- 
tained by a Norfolk gentleman of the fifteenth century, but the 
last of them is extremely suggestive. There can be little 
question that the name Gos-Hawk was in old days often used in 
a very general sense, and not with the special meaning it has 
of late years acquired among ornithologists, yet the proposal 

R 
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to turn this injured bird loose in a wood with the expectation 
of its breeding there shews that the real Astur palumbarius was 
meant, since that species is the only one of those to which the 
term was ever applied that haunts woods. Moreover it is 
hardly conceivable that the writer would express so confident 
a hope of his suggestion answering, unless he had some ex- 
perience of a similar case, or of the Gos-Hawk breeding in 
Thorpe wood. It accordingly seems as though we might 
justifiably infer that this species frequented, and nested in, the 
large natural woods which there are other reasons to believe 
flourished at that time within a few miles of the city of Norwich, 
just as in the latter part of the last century it assuredly did in 
the original forests of Strathspey in the highlands of Scotland.*^ 
When these woods were destroyed, or at all events considerably 
curtailed, there is no reason to doubt the Gos-Hawk ceased to 
frequent the county, but the exact time when this happened I 
must leave to be determined (if determination be possible) by 
antiquarians or others who may make a study of its physical 
history. It is commonly asserted and, though I have never 
investigated the matter, I befieve with truth, that the woods 
which once covered what subsequently became Mousehold 
Heath were felled about the time of Kett's rebellion (in 1549). 
Whether the woods to the south-east of the city were wasted 
before or after that event is not in my power to decide, but 
some indication of the period is perhaps furnished by this pre- 
sumed historical fact. 

The next record to which I have to refer concerns the 
southern border of the county, and though Mr. Stevenson has 
quoted it in full, yet it is placed by him (very far from im- 
properly) under another heading, and therefore might escape 
the notice of any one wishing for information on the subject of 
Hawking in Norfolk. It has long been known that for several 
years King James I. used to visit Thetford for the purpose of 
hunting, (Martin's * History &c. of Thetford,' p. 57,) but it 
was only in February, 1857, that an interesting passage from a 
MS. in the British Museum, first published by the late 
Sir F. Madden (Illustrated London News, xxx. p. 192), shewed 
that hawking was also one of the King's occupations while 
staying theye. This MS. is the diary kept by Hans Jacob 
Wiuinser von Vendenheym, who came to England in 1610 
with the Duke of Wurtemberg, and apparently joined the King 
at Thetford on the 7 th of May. The next day, writes the 
journalist, — 

!•* Thornton • Sporting Tour through the northern parts of England, and 
great part of the Highlands of Scotland' &c. 4to, London : 1804, pp. 76, 89 
and 107. 
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" apres que son E[xcellence] eut disn^ avecq sa Mate le due de Lenox 
qui Testoit venu visiter deuant disn^ le meme a la chasse ou I'on coumit 
le lievre, fit voUer ung espervier et orient des Doterelles, oiseau qui se 
laisse prendre par une estrange maniere ainsy que nons avons veu. Et 
que se peult mieulx dire qu'escripre." 

The strange manner being evidently, as Mr. Stevenson ex- 
plains (op. cit ii. p. 83), that the Sparrow-Hawk being let 
fly, the Dotterels lay so close that they could be taken — whether 
by the hand or in a net is not known, for no other notice of 
this kind of Hawking seems to exist 

A long period next ensues, during which we have at present 
no records accessible. That the practice of Hawking expired 
in Norfolk we are forbidden to believe, seeing that with George, 
third Earl of Orford, grandson and successor of the great 
Sir Robert Walpole, it flourished in greater vigour than before, 
and attained a higher standard than had hitherto been known 
save in the establishment of princes. This Lord Orford came 
to the title in 175 1, and died just forty years later, leaving his 
honours to his uncle, the Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill. 
Yet little remains to us but tradition of Lord Orford's hawking 
exploits, and that little, curiously enough, does not relate to his 
prowess within the county of Norfolk, though one cannot 
reasonably doubt his having followed his favourite sport at 
Houghton, so far as the locality would allow him, as he did else- 
where. He revived or continued the practice of Kite-flying — 
the highest and most difficult branch of the art^^^ — and practised 



^^ Sir Antony Weldon, in his * Court and Character of King James,' pub- 
lished in 1650, testifies (pp. 104, 105) to the estimation in which this kind of 
flight was held by an anecdote he tells of the ** British Solomon " and his 
Master Falconer, Sir Thomas Monson, who is said to have been '* in truth such 
a one, as no Prince in Christendome had ; for what Flights other Princes had 
he would excel them for his master, in which one was at the Kite. . . . 
Sir Thomas Monson desired to have that flight in all exquisitenes, & to that 
end was at 1000/. charge in Gos-Faulcons for that flight, in all that charge he 
never had but one cast would performe it, and those had killed nine Kites never 
missed one." The King, then at Royston, went however unwillingly to see it, 
though it "was one of the most stateliest Flights of the world, for the high 
mountee," and when it was shewn, *'the Kite went to such a mountee, as all 
the field lost sight of Kite and Hawke and all, and neither Kite nor Hawke 
were either seen or heard of to this present." 

Blome, in 1686 (Gentleman's Recreation, part ii., p. 29), described the mode 
in which . . . Kites that swim subhme 

In still repeated circles . , . 
were taken, and the method seems to have been practised so long as there were 
Kites at which to fly. He says : — "There is a pretty way for the flying at the 
Kyte, which affords good diversion ; it is thus performed : Get an Owl^ and 
tye a small Fox tail or some such devise to one of her Legs^ that she may not 
give you the Go-by, and being in the Fields the day being warm and clear, you 
will soon discover a Kyte cooling herself in the Air, then let" your Owl fly, and 
the Kyte will not fail to make near her to gaze upon her. and when the Kyte is 
descended pretty near her, then let fly your Hawk, and the Kyte perceiving the 
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it at Alconbury Hill in Huntingdonshire, a:> well as at Eriswell 
in Suflfolk, almost on the borders of Norfolk, where the wide 
expanse of open country was beyond measure favourable to 
this kind of sport. He was apparently the first Englishman to 
introduce Dutch falconers to this country, and we learn from 
Professor Schlegel that Jan Daams, bom at Valkenswaard in 
1744, entered Orford's service.^ The skin of an adult female 



surprize, doth endeavour to preserve herself by mounting up and winding the 
most she can. And here the Combat begins, but oft-times none can see when 
it ends, both mounting out of sight ; but in the end the Hawk becomes Victor, 
and by main strength and courage beats down the Kjrte, yet not without many 
turns and wrenches in the Air to the great pleasure of the Spectators." 

A poetical account of the proceeding, as carried on in Col. Thornton's time, 
may be found in the ' Field Naturalist ' (ii. p. 145). 

1^ Traitidela Fauconnerie (Leiden et Diisseldorf : 1844 — 1853), p. 88. The 
Professor however puts the date of Daams's engagement too late — namely in 
1792, the year after Orford's death. Perhaps 1772 was intended. Lubbock 
having mentioned (p. 33) the Dutch falconers "who brought every season 
hawks to Norfolk," it may not be out of place here to give a few particulars of 
the career of these " respectable and intelligent men," gathered from Professor 
Schlegel's work just cited, especially as their employers were so closely connected 
with the county. 

(1) The first of them was the aforesaid Jan Daams, who after his engage- 
ment with Lord Orford entered the service of Col. Wilson, at Didlington ; and 
in 1808, while waiting at Cuxhaven for a passage to England, after one of his 
annual voyages to Holland to fetch Hawks, was seized by Louis Bonaparte, 
then King of that country, and was made to reorganize the mews at Het Loo, 
which had been abandoned since the departure of the Stadtholder, Wilham V. 
in 1795. There he stayed till King Louis's abdication in 1810, when he was 
summoned by Napoleon to take charge of the hawking establishment at 
Versailles. This was suppressed in 1813, when Daams returned to Valkens- 
waard, and died in 1829. 

(2) The next was Frank van der Heuvell, horn at Valkenswaard in 
1766, and when very young apprenticed to Frank Daams, nephew of Jan Daams. 
In 1780 he entered the service of the Elector of Hesse, where he remained till 
in 1785 he was engaged at Versailles under M. de Forgfes, Lieutenant des Chasses 
to Louis XVI. In 1792 the royal establishment was suppressed, and he re- 
fumed to Valkenswaard. Two years later he joined Col. Thornton, with whom 
he stayed till 1799, when he was hired by Loni Middleton, and in 1804 entered 
the service of Sir Robert Lawley. Subsequently he engaged with Col. Wilson 
from 1820 to 1828, when he went back to Valkenswaard. In 1840 he was tak^i 
on by the recently-formed Loo Hawking Club, and he died in 1845. He was 
widely known as " Old Frank," and his knowledge of Hawks and Hawking was 
supposed to be superior to that of any one else. 

(3) Jan Peels, a pupil of Jan Daams, and with him at the time of his 
detention at Cuxhaven, was also a native of Valkenswaard. After making 
several voyages between Holland and England, he returned to the latter in 
1808, when his master was carried off, and was engaged \x^ Sir John Sebright 
(who was a great admirer of the inferior kind of sport ofltered by Partridges, 
Pies and Crows) and others. About 1814 he then entered Wilson's service, 
and was sent for Heron-Hawks to Holland. He returned to England in 1815, 
with Jan Lambert Daankers (who had been his fellow-pupil under Jan Daams, 
and died in 18 16), and continued to make annual trips until 1827, Seing during 
part of that time in the service of Mr. Downes of Gunton, as appears from 
Sebright's ^Observations on Hawking' (p. 2). He was subsequently engaged 
by Lord Carmarthen (afterwards Duke of Leeds), and by the then Duke of 
St. Albaa's, as Messrs. Salvin and Brodrick (Falconry in the British Isles, E^. 
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Greenland Falcon, which he " used for many years in catching 
hares, rabbits, &c." was given by him to Tunstall in 1775, as 
stated by Fox^^ in 1827, and the specimen, which was figured 
by Bewick, is still carefully preserved in the Museum of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and considering its antiquity is in very 
good condition. But Lord Orford's chief quarry seems to have 
been the Kite, which was then very common throughout 
England, and apparently especially abundant in this district, 
so rich in rabbits. Years ago I well remember having heard 
from several old men in the neighbourhood, of the excellent 
flights which this species afforded — and especially of one flight 
which, beginning on Eriswell or on the adjoinining part of 
Elveden, ended in Lord Bristol's park at Ick worth, near Bury 



2, p. 6) tell us. Dying in 1838, he was succeeded in the service of the 
Hereditary Grand Falconer of England by his elder son, of whom presently. 

(4) Jan Bots, a pupil of Daankers, first came to England as assistant to 
"Old Frank" in 1821, and made annual trips to Holland. From 1828 to 1838 
he passed the summer at Didlington, but on the death of Lord Bemers (formerly 
Col, "Wilson) he went to Baron d'OfF<^mont in France. In 1839 he was engaged 
by the Loo Club, and continued in its service till 1852, making in that time 
one expedition or more to Norway to take Gyr- Falcons. In what year he died 
I do not know. 

(5) Arnold Bots, brother of the preceding, accompanied him in his 
voyages with Hawks to England from 1829, and was afterwards one of the 
falconers to the Loo Club. '* Noll," as he was commonly called, had a very 
good knowledge of birds, and between 1848 and 1851, when he died, I received 
through him many oological specimens of considerable value. 

(6) James Bots, a third brother, was also in his youth employed at Didling- 
ton, and he subsequently entered the service of Col. (afterwards General) Hall,, 
at Weston-Colville. He then returned to Holland, and was employed by the 
Loo Club. He established himself at Valkenswaard, where he kept an inn with 
the appropriate sign of the "Valken" (Nat. 1855, p. 271), and became a 
diligent collector of birds' eggs, and for several years sent me a large number, 
visiting England from time to time with Hawks, and on one occasion I met him 
at Hockwold. He died, I beheve, about the year 1869. 

(7) John, the elder son of the above-named Jan Peels, being of English birth, 
adopted an English form of surname. Pells, by which he became widely 
known. He succeeded his father in the service of the Hereditary Grand 
Falooner until the holder of that ancient dignity relinquished its duties, and 
pursued his vocation, according to the season, both in England and Holland,, 
always attending the meetings at the Loo. For many years his head quarters 
were at Hockwold, Mr. Newcome giving him every facihty for fl3ring his Hawks 
in the neighbourhood, but latterly he removed to Lakenheath in Suffolk, where 
he is now (December, 1878) still living. Obtaining leave of the then Duke of St. 
Alban's, he went to Iceland in 1845 to procure Falcons, and subsequently 
repeated his visit. My earliest recollections of Hawking will be always asso- 
ciated with this man, \dio fully bore out, so far as I was concerned, the 
character for civility and communicativeness given to his predecessors by 
Sebright. John Peels had a brother Henry, of whom all I know is, that after 
being trained with him he went to Ireland as falconer to Major O'Keefe. 

(8) Adrian Mollen, a Valkenswaard man, was a pupil of Jan Bots, and 
like him, under Lord Bemers from 1833 to 1836. The next year he went to 
Prince Trautmansdorff, near Vienna, but returned in 1841 to become head 
falconer to the Loo Club. He does not seem to have visited England a^^in. 

w Synopsis of the Newcastle Museum, p. 52. 
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St. Edmund's — a distance in a straight line of some ten or 
twelve miles."* Lord Orford was joined by several others, who 
formed a Falconers* Club,^* one of the foremost members, and 
for a time the manager of the Hawks, being the celebrated and 
•eccentric Col. Thornton, who died at Paris, as **Comte de 
Chambord," in 1823 ( Annual Biography and Obituary for 1824, 
p. 468), and, in his * Sporting Tour through the northern parts 
<)f England* (p. 37), he tells an anecdote, which, in the ab- 
sence of better material to illustrate this epoch, I do not hesitate 
to quote : — 

** The southern gentlemen, particularly those in the vicinity of the metro- 
polls, never see game of any kind, without expressing, instantaneously, 
their inclinations for a roast ; nor is this peculiarity confined to them ; for 
every alderman expresses, on such occasions, the same emotion. I remem- 
ber a singular instance, that cannot but be recollected likewise by those 
members of the Falconers* Club who were present, and there was a lai^e 
field. A Mr. A. attended by a little hump-back servant, with a laige 
portmanteau, joined our party, ranging for kite near Elden Gap.** At 
length one was seen in the air, and I ordered the owl to be flown. He 
came, as we wished, at a proper distance. The day was fine, and the 
hawks, particularly yavelin and Icelanderkin, in the highest order ; and 
with them Crocus^ a. famous flight falcon. Never was there a finer day. 



1^ The late Mr. Newcome told me he believed an account of this flight was 
published, but he could not remember where it app>eared, and I have never had 
the good fortune to meet with the story in print. 

1^ The following extract from an old newspaper, contributed by Mr. Gumey 
to the 'Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society' (ii. 
p. 224), may here be appropriately appended : — 

' ' Swaffham^ February <Jth^ 1783. 

'•HAWKING. 

"EARL OF ORFORD, MANAGER OF THIS TEAR. 

*' The gentlemen of- the Falconers' Society are hereby acquainted, that the 
hawks will be in England in the first week in March, and will begin kite and 
crow hawking immediately on the amval. The quarters are fixed at Bourn 
Bridge, Cambridgeshire, forty-eight miles from London, until the first April 
meeting, when they will go to Baurton Mills and Brandon till the 31st of May, 
when the season will finish. 

' ' The hawks to be out every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday, in each 
week at ten o'clock, provided the weather is favourable. 

•'Subscribers are desired to pay in their subscriptions, for this season, on or 
before the 20th of March, to Messrs. Coutts and Co., Bankers in the Strand, 
London. 

"N.B.— The cage consists of thirty-two flight falcons, thirteen German 
hawks, and seven Iceland falcons." 

*®® Admiral, afterward Viscount, Keppel, a former owner of Elveden — com- 
monly called Elden — planted at each end of his property, where it was inter- 
sected by the Newmarket and Thetford turnpike road, two clumps of scotch- 
firs, which as they grew became conspicuous land-marks in that treeless district. 
To the Elveden people they were respectively known as the Barton Mills and 
Thetford Gaps, but by strangers either was called indifferently the Elden Gap. 
The southern or Barton Mills Grap was doubtless that mentioned by Thornton. 
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keener company, or, for six miles, a finer flight. When he was taken, in 
an extacy I asked Mr. A. how he liked kite-hawking? He replied, with a 
sort of hesitation that expressed but small pleasure, *why, pretty well.* 
We then tried for hare^ with a famous hawk, called Sans Quartier, After 
ranging a little, we found one, and in about two miles, killed it. Mr. A. 
coming up again slowly, unwilling, or unable, to leave his portmanteau, I 
repealed my former question ; and, though the flight of a hare is fine, yet, 
being no way equal to that of a kite, was surprised to see his countenance 
brighten up, and to hear him express himself with uncommon pleasure. 
' Ay, that,^ he said, * was a nobler kind of hawking ; the hare would be of 
use — a good roast — the kite of none.' Desirous to gratify his wishes, and 
to get quit, on such easy terms, of the trouble the servants would have to 
carry an old jack hare, in the month of May, I begged his acceptance of it, 
to which he very readily assented ; and his servant was ordered to add this 
trophy on the top of the enormous portmanteau. I leave every sportsman 
to guess the observations that were made by a set of lively young men on 
the occasion." 

Of the spirit in which Lord Orford followed the sport, some 
notion may be formed from the statement of Belany in 1841, 
(Treatise upon Falconry, p. 73,) who says that he was reported 
to have spent ;^ioo a year upon each Hawk, which from the 
number of birds he kept ** must have amoujited to thousands 
annually;" and the same writer adds (op, cit. p. 75) that 
each Hawk had its own falconer, which, if true, would naturally 
account for so extravagant an outlay. 

Contemporary with Orford and Thornton, but apparently 
their junior, was Mr. John Dawson Downes, of Gun ton in 
Suffolk, to whom Sebright, in 1826, dedicated his * Observations 
on Hawking,' saying that " but for the instructions which you 
many years ago so kindly gave me, I could not myself have 
reclaimed and managed Hawks." I unfortunately know 
nothing else of this gentleman's connexion with the sport than 
that he had Jan Peels at that time in his service, but his zeal 
may be estimated by Girdlestone's curious note preserved to 
us by Lubbock (suprd, p. 48). 

Lord Orford 's real successor as leader of the Norfolk fal- 
coners was admittedly Captain (better known as Colonel) Wilson, 
who, in 1832, was summoned to the House of Lords in the 
ancient barony of Bemers. In what year he entered upon the 
sport is unknown to me, but he was for a long while its princi- 
pal supporter not in Norfolk only, but in England. Living at 
Didlington, where a company of Herons had recently estab- 
lished themselves,^^ he naturally sought most of his sport from 
these birds — the more so since the Kite seems early in the 
present century to have become so rare in the district as to 
make its pursuit attended by much disappointment. On 

^^ See Stevenson's * Birds of Norfolk,' ii. p. 132. 
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Orford^s death Wilson seems to have taken Jan Daams into his 
service, and from that time until his own death, in 1838, die 
Didlington establishment, which seems so earij as 1814 to have 
been more or less supported by subscriptions, was alwajrs mider 
Dutch management, and here indeed, when it had ceased to 
exist everywhere else in Europe, the highest form of Falconry 
was efficiently maintained.'" The hawking at Didlington fur- 
nished amusement to the whole neighbourhood, and strangers 
came from afar to witness the uncommon spectacle. To the 
unfortunately too brief notice of Lubbock (suprd^ pp. 34 — ^37) 
may here be added two other accounts, and first that df 
Sir John Sebright (op, cit, p. 39) who thus wrote on * Heron 
Hawking* : — 

" A well-stocked heronry in an open country b necessary for this sport, 
and this may be seen in the greatest perfection at Didlington in Norfolk, 
the seat of Colonel Wilson. This heronry is sitoated on a riYcr, with an 
open coantry on every side of it. The herons go oat in the morning to 
rivers and ponds at a very considerable distance, in search of food, and 
return to the heronry towards the evening. 

" It is at this time that the falconers place themselves in the open coontiyy 
down wind of the heronry ; so that when the herons are intercepted on 
their return home, they are obliged to fly against the wind to gain their 
place of retreat. SVhen a heron passes, a cast (a couple) of haiidcs is let go. 
The heron disgoiges his food when he finds that he is porsaed, and en- 
deavours to keep above the hawks by rising in the air ; the hawk fly in a 
spiral direction to get above the heron, and thus the three birds frequently 
appear to be fljring in difierent directions. The first hawk makes his 
stoop as soon as he gets above the heron, who evades it by a shift, and 
thus gives the second hawk time to get up and to stoop in his turn. In 
what is deemed a good flight, this is frequently repeated, and the three 
birds often mount to a great height in the air. When one of the hawks 
seizes his prey, the other soon binds to him, as it is termed, and buoyant 

••• Professor Schl^el (op, cit, p. 77), writing of the times <rf" Lord Orfoid, 
says : — *' Nous verrons, en traitant rbistoire de la fauconnerie dans les temps 
modemes, qui plusieurs autres gentilhommes out. depuis cet ^poque, exero6 la 
chasse au vol en Angleterre, et que c'est k eux seuls que Ton doit la conserva- 
tion de cet art, lorsqu'il ^tait enti^rement tomb^ en desuetude dans le reste de 
r Europe." Messrs. Salvin and Brodrick have certainly proved (Falconry in the 
British Islands, Ed. 2, pp. 5 — 9) that this statement is only true of some kinds 
of Hawking, and that there always existed, at least in the northern part of 
Great IMtain, a series of native falconers, who doubtless shewed ezodlent sport, 
regard being had to the humbler quarry they pursued. But without any wish 
to disparage the estimable race of North-Briti^ falconers, it must be remarked 
that tiiey only employed " Eyesses," or young Hawks taken from the nest and 
reared t^ hand, which at that time no one had succeeded in training Ux the 
higher flights, whereas the Dutch falconers made use of ** Passage-Hawks," or 
birds that had nattually learnt to take their own prey. As ¥aU presently appear, 
it was Mr. Newcome who first taught fialconers that an "Eyess" could be 
brought to rival the p^ormance of a *' Passage-Hawk." The Greenland 
Falcon, figured by Hunt in 18 r 5 as having been taken on Bungay Common, 
and supposed, no doubt rightly, by him (British Birds, i. p. 65) to have 
eicaped fix>m some falconer, most likely owes its appearance in England to 
Mr. Downes or Col. Wilson. The specimen is now, according to Mr. Stevenson 
(9p. ^* i* p. 7)1 in Lord Huntingfield's ix)ssession. 
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from the motion of their wings, the three descend together to the ground 
with but little velocity. The falconer must lose no time in getting hold of 
the heron's neck when he is on the ground, to prevent him from injuring 
the hawks. It is then, and not when he is in the air, that he will use his 
beak in his defence. Hawks have, indeed, sometimes, but very rarely, 
been hurt by striking against the heron's beak when stooping, but this has 
been purely by accident, and not (as has been said) by the heron's present- 
ing his beak to his pursuer as a means of defence. 

** When the heron flies down wind, he is seldom taken, the hawks are 
in great danger of being lost, and as the flight is in a straight line, it aflbrds 
but little sport." 

The next account, by the late Mr. J. D. Hoy, of Stoke by 
Nay land in Suffolk, an excellent ornithologist and an ardent 
falconer, has been only recently published (Transactions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, ii. p. 390) from a 
fragmentary journal lent to me by the writer's sister : — 

[1833?] ** Wednesday, 15th May. Left home half-past five, with Gos- 
hawk on hand ; reached Didlington High Ash about two o'clock. They 
had lost their best Hawk, called * Bulldog,' the day before. We saw him 
after the Rooks as we were walking from Mundford. Did not go out : 
gave some of the Hawks a train- Heron close by. 

"Thursday, i6th, ... In afternoon had two flights — one a good 
one — and caught the Heron well in sight after many stoops and turns. The 
other escaped. One Hawk left and pursued a Missel-Thrush, and the other 
gave it up after flying about a mile towards the heronry. Day very hot. 

"Friday, 17th. Day very hot and clear. Had one flight, but not a 
good one. A very good hood-off". Hawks did not behave well. Drove 
over to Mr. Newcome's in morning, took lunch with him, looked over his 
garden and grounds. Saw the Jer Falcon which he had set up for Lord 
Bemers . . . Saw a painting of the Icelander, and a portrait of a 
nobleman with a Hawk on his hand. . . . 

"Saturday [i8th]. Very warm, but not quite so hot as it had been. 
Went to Cranwich Field, had excellent sport. Two Herons came to- 
gether : they hooded-off" * the old Miller ' and another good Hawk. They 
each took a Heron. *The Miller,' after a good flight, took the Heron. 
The other Heron mounted by small rings with great rapidity, the Falcon 
keeping close to him till he got above, and made several stoops, but the 
Heron kept mounting and got so high that it was scarcely visible, and at 
times quite lost to sight. The Heron in the end beat him, and the Falcon 
came down from his dizzy height like an arrow, at two Stock-Doves passing 
under him, and was taken in by the falconers. Had another flight after- 
wards, [the Hawk] with a good deal of work caught the Heron, but let it 
go on the ground, and afterwards shewed an excellent flight with many 
stoops, but would not catch again. They lured the Hawlw after flying a 
long time. . . . 

[1833?] "Left home Sunday evening, June 23rd. . . . Started 
Monday morning . . . reached Mundford at one o'clock, and the 
High Ash a quarter before two. Went down to the Hall with the falconers, 
and from thence to Cranwich Field. A heavy shower of rain came on ; 
afterwards a fine evening. Many Herons went over : hooded a Rook- 
Hawk off* at a Heron, rather low, as we could not find a Rook, but he 
would not mount : came prettily at the Pigeon, when he was taken in. 
Missed two or three chances at Herons during this time. Two Herons 
shortly after came over together. A fine hood-off, but unluckily the 
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Hawks divided, and each took a Heron. One made up to the Heron and 
made two good stoops, but neither of the Hawks would fly weD singly. 
He then left his Heron, and was taken in. The other mounted well and 
made two or three rings and left also, and came down with great velocity 
at the Pigeon, stooping at it several times. Two Herons again soon made 
their appearance, and we had a splendid hood-off. * The Old Miller ' and 
the Haggard Jer. The Heron was high, but they mounted very 
quickly. The Heron soon found that mischief was intended and mounted 
screaming. He was a light Heron. The Hawks flew in wide circles and 
soon outsoared their quarry. Several fine stoops were then made, and one 
Hawk, making a rapid *and lofty stoop, seized the Heron. The other 
bound to him almost immediately, arid they fell within a short distance of 
me. The Heron was so disabled (his back appeared broken) that we killed 
him. Several other Herons came over, but wide and high, but [we] were 
kept in expectation by the falconers riding to get the windward of them. 
Lord Berners out, and a tolerable field — both the Newcomes." 

Mr. William Cyril Newcome, rector of Boothby in Lincoln- 
shire, and one of the few surviving frequenters of the Didlington 
meets, has kindly given me the following notes referring to this 
nearly-forgotten time : — 

** I cannot bring to my recollection much about the Hawking in Norfolk. 
No memorandums'-'os yfQXQ kept by my brother or self. When quite a boy 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age [say in 1827 or 1828], I can remem- 
ber going out hawking frequently. Col. Wilson kept the Hawks then 
at the High Ash, and the falconers lived there also. I can remember old 
Frank [van der Heuvell], and James and Noll Bots. The meets were 
according to the wind at High Ash, Mundford, Cranwich Bam, Northwold 
Field, and Methwold Field — Cranwich being far the best. Many a time 
have I gone to those places with my poor brother, and have spent many 
an hour waiting for a Heron. Latterly, as the open fields got to be cul- 
tivated, the farmers objected to our riding over their com, and the extent 

*<>3 The only papers Mr. W. C. Newcome has been able to find relating to 
the subject, are a list (without date, but apparently written before 1832) of sub- 
cribers to the Hawks, and a letter from James Bots to Mr. E. C. Newcome, 
dated '* London, 11 July, 1835," in which the writer says: — *'When I left 
Lord Berners and he settled with me, he was rather put out at having so much 
money to pay himself, and said he would let me know by letter, whether he 
would have the hawking next year. I find I can depend upon the ^10 from 
the two gentlemen in London, for which I will be answerable, and as Col. Peel 
will give ;^30, that will [make] ;^5o with yours. Perhaps you will have the 
goodness to acquaint his Lordship with this, and then you would perhaps let 
me [know] as soon as possible how it is to be. You might also see Col. Peel 
on the subject, and I should take it as a great favor, in addition to what I have 
already received from you, if you will do me this kindness. As I should have 
to prepare, by taking the hawks at the latter end of August, I should be glad 
to hear about it soon." 

The subscriptions in the list above mentioned are : — Sir R. Suttonf £a^* 
Col. Wilsonf j^42, Col. Peelf £^k>, Mr. Angerstein, Mr. Buckworth,^ 
Mr. Waddington,t Mr. G. Biirch,t and Mr. E. C. Newcomef £s 5S- each, 
Mr. E. Sparke £5, Mr. R. Lucasf £^ 3s., Sir H. Bedingfeldf £z. The last 
named was originally down for five guineas, but that is scratched out and the 
smaller sum substituted. Mr. P. Hamond was also set down for as much, and 
Mr. Mason for three guineas, but their names are scored through. The mark f 
signifies those who had paid their money. I believe Mr. (now Prebendary) 
Sparke and Colonel ,(now General) Peel are the only survivors of those here 
named. 
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of our ground was lessened. After Lord Bemers's death, we adjourned to 
the Loo in Holland, where we had capital sport. Herons were scarce in 
Norfolk, and we used to have blank days. I think I can remember the 
day Hoy mentions [«/ suprd], * The Old Miller * was one of a favourite 
cast ; I can't remember the other. * The Miller ' was told off to help the 
Gyr Falcon ; probably the Heron was crippled by the Gyr s stoop. I 
have seen Herons killed dead in the air by Gyr-Falcons, but they are a 
failure in hawking, as they don't stick to their prey, and soon give up. 
The field out with the Didlington Hawks used to consist of the neighbour- 
hood. Lord Berners and his brother, Col. Peel, Vincent Ayre, Waddington, 
Caldwell, Tyssen, besides the Duke of Leeds, Mr. Charles Stuart- Wortley, 
and my brother. Some rather ludicrous scenes occasionally happened. 
Old Lord Berners was very fond of his bottle of port, and at times came 
out very late in the evening. One day he met the falconers going home 
after having * fed up ' their Hawks. He made them turn back. Herons 
kept coming, but the vision of his party was rather observed by the old 
* beeswing', and they were not noticed. At last one came so near that they 
could not help seeing it, and the falconers were obliged to hood off. 
Luckily the Hawks alighted on the ground and were taken up again. The 
party went home in the dark not much edified by hawking. Another time 
an ardent sportsman, but unfortunately short-sighted, when the Hawks 
were unhooded, got sight of a Lapwing which had a nest near, and was 
mobbing and stooping at a Crow. He rode after the birds exclaiming, * How 
beautiful ! How grand ! What noble sport ! ' and probably ended his 
extacy in a rabbit-hole. If we had two or three flights in a day we con- 
sidered ourselves lucky, very liifferent from what we afterwards got in 
Holland." 

The successor to Lord Berners as chief of Norfolk falconers 
was unquestionably the late Edward Clough Newcome, though 
Lord Carmarthen, who in 1838 became Duke of Leeds, was 
nominally head of the Club. So early as 1831, Mr. Newcome 
then but twenty-one years of age, gave evidence of the enter- 
prise, which was to make him the greatest falconer of his time, 
by issuing, in conjunction with his friend the late Mr. George 
Birch, a handbill, the more important part of which is inserted 
below, 

To Owners and Captains of Whalers 
and Vessels sailing in the Northern Seas, 

It frequently happens that Ships touch at Iceland, where the Jer Falcon, 
or Iceland Hawk can be procured, and sometimes it has been caught on the 
rigging. _ 

JER FALCON, OR ICELAND HAWK. 
[Here follows a sufficiently minute description, which it seems needless to copy.] 

♦ 

1/ any Person will forward a Hawk answering to the above description, in 
good plumage, without being in any way injured. 

To Clough Newcome, Esq., Or To George Wyrley Birch, Esq., 
Hockwold, Wretham, 

Near Brandon, Near Thetford, 

Norfolk, Norfolk, 

He shall be paid TEN POUNDS. 
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IV Particular care must be taken not to injure the Legs, or Feathers. ^It 
must be fed on any live animals, or fresh meat. A dark Room, or lar^ Box is 
the best way of keeping it : a little light should be admitted when fed. 

N.B, No other sort of Hawk will he paid for. 

May 25th, 1831. 

♦ 

S. MILLS, PRINTER, THETFORD." 

and he was speedily recognized as the most active member of 
the Club ; but the important agricultural changes, then in course 
of operation, were rapidly making the surrounding country unfit 
for the sport of hawking as it had hitherto been practised. 
One by one, large heaths were brought under the plough, and 
the galloping of a company of excitfed horsemen, following a 
protracted flight over fields of growing corn, between April and 
June, was naturally regarded with disfavour both by landlords 
and tenants. But this was not all. In the old time, where a 
large extent of fenland, lying to the westward and southward 
of the district, still retained much of its original condition, it 
formed the natural feeding-ground of the Herons which had 
made their home in the lofty trees near Didlington Hall, and 
their passages to and fro were not only numerous, but punctual 
as sunrise and sunset. As this tract was gradually subjected to 
the control of the drainer, the supplies of the Herons were 
more and more limited in this direction, and their excursions 
to find food were diverted and became irregular. Thus it is 
easy to understand some of the causes of the " blank days *' of 
which Mr. W. C. Newcome speaks in his communication. Had 
Lord Berners lived, Didlington might possibly have continued 
for some time longer to be the head -quarters of hawking in 
Norfolk; but with his death, early in 1838, and the breaking 
up of his well-ordered establishment, its retention of that 
position ceased to have reason. In the summer of that year 
two members of the Club, Mr. Stuart-Wortley and the Baron 
d'Offidmont, went to Holland, by the advice of Jan Bots, on a 
reconnoitring expedition. Encouraged by their report, the 
Duke of Leeds and Mr. Newcome joined them in 1839, and 
obtained leave of the then King of the Netherlands to hawk at 
Het Loo, near Apeldoom, the present king (then Prince of 
Orange) and his brother. Prince Alexander (since dead), giving 
them every encouragement and becoming patrons of the newly- 
founded Loo Hawking Club, in which many members of 
various nationalities were enrolled. But even here the sport 
was carried on under difficulties by no means slight,** and, 

*** Mr. Newcome used to ascribe the lack of sport which subsequently 
attended the Club, and its consequent failure, to the fact that the King insisted 
on dining at the very hour in the afternoon which was most favourable for 
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though for some dozen seasons or more Mr. Newcome regularly 
attended the Club meetings, held between May 15 th and July 
loth, he used to return home with his Hawks, and for the rest 
of the year flew them, when circumstances allowed, at and near 
Hock wold where he lived. About 1853, the Loo Hawking 
Club ceased to exist, and from that time, until a few years 
before his own death, when he took a leading part in forming 
a new association which had its seat on Salisbury Plain, he 
confined his practice of falconry to his own neighbourhood. 
Here I had frequent opportunities of joining him and of watch- 
ing his skill, for nothing pleased him better than the company 
in the field of any who took an interest in the art of which he 
was so great a master. But from the causes already assigned 
Herons grew yearly fewer and fewer, until from their scarcity 
it became impossible to train a Hawk to fly them. Rooks, as 
affording the next best kind of flight available, gave a certain 
amount of sport, and Mr. Newcome was at great pains to form 
a rookery near his house, succeeding at last, but only after 
many failures.^^^ The open country around Hockwold, Wilton 
and Feltwell was his most constant ground, and here, from the 
beginning of March until the corn was well grown, he might be 
nearly always met. He had a boy to carry the cadge, and 
occasionally to unhood a second Hawk ; but he was his own 
falconer both at home and afield. Pells also was a pretty con- 
stant attendant, but he seldom touched Mr. Newcome's Hawks, 
nor Mr. Newcome his. Somewhat later in the season, Laken- 
heath and Wangford warrens, in Suffolk, were places of resort ; 
and here Stone-Curlews often furnished a flight, while some- 
times the Hawks were taken into the fens for the chance of a 
Crow or of a Pie. When the cornfields were cleared he had 
some diversion with Merlins, but herein he was not so very 
successful, for the Larks, as soon as they had got over their 
moult, and were strong upon the wing, generally beat their 

Heron-flights ! Of course the whole Court and all the members of the Club had 
to follow the royal example. Mr. Freeman in his 'Falconry' &c., has given 
(chap. X.) from an eye-witness a graphic account of Heron-hawking at the Loo. 
The owner of the Falcons ' Sultan ' and ' De Ruyter ' therein celebrated, was 
Mr. Newcome. In 1843 they tod^ fifty-four ^ and the foUowmg year fifty-^evcn 
Herons ! 

2*5 For many years Mr. Newcome when hawking used to ride a very clever 
pony he had brought from Holland, of a dark chestnut, with a conspicuous white 
face. It was a common remark that the sight of this pony kept the Rooks at 
a distance, and from the difficulty yre often had in approaching a flock there 
really seemed to be some truth in it. When hawking on the warrens, where 
the ground, from its sandy soil being honey-combed with rabbit-burrows, 
was exceedingly dangerous for horsemen, this pony used to shew wonderful 
intelligence in avoiding the worst places, and when, as was occasionally in- 
evitable, she did break in, her skill in keeping an upright position and remaining 
perfectly still was no less remarkable. 
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pursuers — which, it must be remarked, ware eyesses. I remem- 
ber his once having a Sparrow-Hawk, which was rather good at 
taking Blackbirds, but I do not think he ever possessed a Gos- 
Hawk while I knew him, and indeed he viewed with contempt, 
that he was hardly at the trouble of disguising, the kind of 
ilight which that bird affords. I happened to be present when 
William Barr, the well-known Scottish falconer, who was then 
travelling through England exhibiting his Hawks wherever he 
could, came to Hockwold on a visit. I remember the surprise 
with which we all saw him carry a hamper to the field, and 
produce from it one Falcon after another. These, when let go, 
circled around, and obeyed each signal given by their master. 
Mr. Newcome was, however, greatly struck with the marvellous 
control over his birds exercised by Barr, who probably never 
exhibited their somewhat tame performance to a more appre- 
ciative company. So thoroughly docile were his Hawks, that 
on one occasion Mr. Newcome and I went out Snipe-shooting 
attended by Barr, who had a Falcon flying nearly all the time 
to make the Snipes lie to us — and lie they did, for it was al- 
most impossible to make them rise. We killed a good many, 
but it seems to me now that the day's work was as little like 
" sport," as was King James's taking of Dotterels before related. 
In 1852 Mr. Newcome took up his abode at Feltwell Hall, 
and there he lived until his death, on the 22nd of September, 
187 1, in his sixty-second year. It will be fitting to end these 
notes on Hawking in Norfolk by the well-deserved eulogy 
passed on him, who was its chief ornament and promoter, in 
the pages of the * Quarterly Review ' for July, 1875 (P* 183^) : — 

** Yet a few words more and our task is done. We have attempted to 
give an outline of ^ the history of falconry in the British Islands from the 
earliest times, but we cannot conclude even a slight sketch like the present 
without especially noticing the great services rendered to that noble art by 
one who, within the last few years, has passed away ; one who was in the 
highest sense of the term * a thorough sportsman.' On field or fen, on moor 
or mere, by the river-side or on the race-course, no man had more friends or 
fewer enemies than the late Edward Clough Newcome. But from his own 
Norfolk * brecks ' to the bogs of Ireland, from Salisbury Plain to the heaths 
of Holland and the fells of Norway, he, from his boyhood, followed the 
sport of falconry more keenly than any other; sharing its comparative 
prosperity of fifty years since ; keeping alive its traditions when its practice 
had all but expired ; reviving it when his own enthusiasm, by infecting 
others, had given promise for its continuance ; and performing feats hitherto 
unknown in the annals of the art. Untired in his devotion, even by the 
drudgery of the labour of love he undertook, as an efficient falconer he was 
unequalled, whether by professionals or amateurs. Always ready, without 
a thought of jealousy — too often the bane of the sportsman — to give, from 
his large store of experience, advice or information alike to the youngster 

^^ Some slight verbal corrections have here been made. 
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fresh from school or college, and to the older hand in whom many might 
see a possible rival. His assiduity and success in the cultivation of the 
sport is shewn by the fact that he trained falcons brought up by hand from 
the eyry, to take wild herons *on the passage* — i.e. passing overhead in 
their usual lofty flight — an exploit previously unachieved by any falconer. 
One other fact may be mentioned, to shew his unerring judgment in all that 
concerned hawks. Many years ago his zeal led him to seek for G3rr- 
falcons in the Dovrefjeld, a range of high mountains in Norway, where it 
was known that, of old, they used to be taken, but, except the name of the 
locality, all knowledge of the spot had perished. He surveyed the country 
and pitched upon a place as most fitted for the necessary apparatus. The 
next year he sent thither falconers from Holland, and they, when digging 
for the foundations of the hut they were to erect, came upon those of the 
forgotten edifice of byegone generations, thus revealed only by the faculty 
which led him to detect the most suitable place for the purpose among 
* wilds immeasurably spread' — a faculty which becomes, as in this case, 
instinctive only through long and incessant attention to the habits of wild 
birds, such as had, no doubt, originally prompted the selection of the same 
spot by the falconers of yore. It would be out of our province to dwell 
here on the other qualities of this distinguished sportsman. The kind 
landlord, the hospitable neighbour, in short, the English squire of the old 
school, yet exists in plenty ; but falconry in the British Islands will scarcely 
again find such a patron and pillar of strength as in the true-hearted 
gentleman who, before he had attained middle age, was always affection- 
ately greeted by that single English epithet which at once expresses the 
veneration felt towards a superior, the honest admiration of an equal, and 
the thorough appreciation of good fellowship ; for at lordly board or in 
lady's bower, double-barrel in hand, or hawk on fist, the cheerful coun- 
tenance, the genial humour, and the animating presence of * Old Clough ' 
were ever welcome." 

13M December^ 1878. 
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